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LANGUAGE AND THE ANALYSIS OF SocIAL LAws 
By CLAUDE LEVI-STRAUSS 


N A recent work, whose importance from the point of view of the future 

of the social sciences can hardly be overestimated, Wiener poses, and re- 
solves in the negative, the question of a possible extension to the social sciences 
of the mathematical methods of prediction which have made possible the 
construction of the great modern electronic machines. He justifies his position 
by two arguments.’ 

In the first place, he maintains that the nature of the social sciences is 
such that it is inevitable that their very development must have repercussions 
on the object of their investigation. The coupling of the observer with the 
observed phenomenon is well known to contemporary scientific thought, and 
in a sense, it illustrates a universal situation. But it is negligible in fields which 
are ripe for the most advanced mathematical investigation; as, for example, 
in astrophysics, where the object has such vast dimensions that the influence 
of the observer need not be taken into account, or in atomic physics, where the 
object is so small that we are only interested in average mass effects in which 
the effect of bias on the part of the observer plays no role. In the field of the 
social sciences, on the contrary, the object of study is necessarily affected by 
the intervention of the observer, and the resulting modifications are on the 
same scale as the phenomena that are studied. 

In the second place, Wiener observes that the phenomena subjected to 
sociological or anthropological inquiry are defined within our own sphere of 
interests; they concern questions of the life, education, career, and death of 
individuals. Therefore the statistical runs available for the study of a given 
phenomenon are always far too short to lay the foundation of a valid induction. 
Mathematical analysis in the field of social sciences, he concludes, can bring 
results which should be of as little interest to the social scientist as those of 
the statistical study of a gas would be to an individual about the size of a 
molecule. 

These objections seem difficult to refute when they are examined in terms 
of the investigations toward which their author has directed them, the data of 
research monographs and of applied anthropology. In such cases, we are deal- 


1 Wiener, N., 1948, p. 189-191. 
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ing with a study of individual behavior, directed by an observer who is him- 
self an individual; or with a study of a culture, a national character, or a pat- 
tern, by an observer who cannot dissociate himself completely from his culture, 
or from the culture out of which his working hypotheses and his methods of 
observation, which are themselves cultural patterns, are derived. 

There is, however, at least one area of the social sciences where Wiener’s 
objections do not seem to be applicable, where the conditions which he sets 
as a requirement for a valid mathematical study seem to find themselves 
rigorously met. This is the field of language, when studied in the light of struc- 
tural linguistics, with particular reference to phonemics. 

Language is a social phenomenon; and, of all social phenomena, it is the 
one which manifests to the greatest degree two fundamental characteristics 
which make it susceptible of scientific study. In the first place, much of lin- 
guistic behavior lies on the level of unconscious thought. When we speak, we 
are not conscious of the syntactic and morphological laws of our language. 
Moreover, we are not ordinarily conscious of the phonemes that we employ 
to convey different meanings; and we are rarely, if ever, conscious of the phono- 
logical oppositions which reduce each phoneme to a bundle of differential 
features. This absence of consciousness, moreover, still holds when we do be- 
come aware of the grammar or the phonemics of our language. For, while 
this awareness is but the privilege of the scholar, language, as a matter of fact, 
lives and develops only as a collective construct; and even the scholar’s lin- 
guistic knowledge always remains dissociated from his experience as a speaking 
agent, for his mode of speech is not affected by his ability to interpret his lan- 
guage on a higher level. We may say, then, that as concerns language, we need 
not fear the influence of the observer on the observed phenomenon, because 
the observer cannot modify the phenomenon merely by becoming conscious 
of it. 

Furthermore, as regards Wiener’s second point, we know that language 
appeared very early in human history. Therefore, even if we can study it 
scientifically only when written documents are available, writing itself goes 
back a considerable distance, and furnishes long enough runs to make language 
a valid subject for mathematical analysis. For example, the series we have at 
our disposal in studying Indo-European, Semitic or Sino-Thibetan languages is 
about four or five thousand years old. And, where a comparable temporal 
dimension is lacking, the multiplicity of coexistent forms furnishes, for several 
other linguistic families, a spatial dimension that is no less valuable. 

We thus find in language a social phenomenon which manifests both in- 
dependence of the object and long statistical runs; which would seem to indi- 
cate that language is a phenomenon fully qualified to satisfy the demands of 
mathematicians for the type of analysis Wiener suggests. 

It is, in fact, difficult to see why certain linguistic problems could not be 
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solved by modern calculating machines. With knowledge of the phonological 
structure of a language and the laws which govern the grouping of consonants 
and vowels, a student could easily use a machine to compute all the combina- 
tions of phonemes constituting the words of m syllables existing in the vocabu- 
lary, or even the number of combinations compatible with the structure of 
the language under consideration, such as previously defined. With a machine 
into which would be “fed” the equations regulating the types of structures 
with which phonemics usually deals, the repertory of sound which human 
speech organs can emit, and the minimal differential values, determined by 
psycho-physiological methods, which distinguish between the phonemes closest 
to one another, one would doubtless be able to obtain a computation of the 
totality of phonological structures for m oppositions (” being as high as one 
wished). One ceuld thus construct a sort of periodic table of linguistic struc- 
tures that would be comparable to the table of elements which Mendeleieff 
introduced into modern chemistry. It would then only remain for us to check 
the place of known languages in this table, to identify the positions and the 
relationships of the languages whose first-hand study is still too imperfect to 
give us a proper theoretical knowledge of them, and to discover the place of 
languages that have disappeared, are unknown, yet to come, or simply possible. 

To add a last example: Jakobson has recently suggested that a language 
may possess several coexisting phonological structures, each of which may 
intervene in a different kind of grammatical operation.’ Since there must ob- 
viously be a relationship between the different structural modalities of the same 
language, we arrive at the concept of a “metastructure” which would be some- 
thing like the law of the group (loi du groupe) consisting of its modal structures. 
If all of these modalities could be analyzed by our machine, established mathe- 
matical methods would permit it to construct the “‘metastructure’’ of the 
language, which would in certain complex cases be so intricate as to make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to achieve on the basis of purely empirical investi- 
gation. 

The problem under discussion here can, then, be defined as follows. Among 
all social phenomena, language alone has thus far been studied in a manner 
which permits it to serve as the object of truly scientific analysis, allowing us 
to understand its formative process and to predict its mode of change. This 
results from modern researches into the problems of phonemics, which have 
reached beyond the superficial conscious and historical expression of linguistic 
phenomena to attain fundamental and objective realities consisting of systems 
of relations which are the products of unconscious thought processes. The 
question which now arises is this: is it possible to effect a similar reduction 
in the analysis of other forms of social phenomena? If so, would this analysis 
lead to the same result? And if the answer to this last question is in the affirma- 


2 Jakobson, R., 1948. 
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tive, can we conclude that all forms of social life are substantially of the same 
nature—that is, do they consist of systems of behavior that represent the pro- 
jection, on the level of conscious and socialized thought, of universal laws which 
regulate the unconscious activities of the mind? Obviously, no attempt can be 
made here to do more than to sketch this problem by indicating certain points 
of reference and projecting the principal lines along which its orientation might 
be effective. 

Some of the researches of Kroeber appear to be of the greatest importance 
in suggesting approaches to our problem, particularly his work on changes in 
the styles of women’s dress.* Fashion actually is, in the highest degree, a phe- 
nomenon which depends on the unconscious activity of the mind. We rarely 
take note of why a particular style pleases us, or falls into disuse. Kroeber has 
demonstrated that this seemingly arbitrary evolution follows definite laws. 
These laws cannot be reached by purely empirical observation, or by intuitive 
consideration of phenomena, but result from measuring some basic relation- 
ships between the various elements of costume. The relationship thus obtained 
can be expressed in terms of mathematical functions, whose values, calculated 
at a given moment, make prediction possible. 

Kroeber has thus shown how even such a highly arbitrary aspect of social 
behavior is susceptible of scientific study. His method may be usefully com- 
pared not only with that of structural linguistics, but also with that of the 
natural sciences. There is a remarkable analogy between these researches and 
those of a contemporary biologist, G. Teissier, on the growth of the organs of 
certain crustaceans.‘ Teissier has shown that, in order to formulate the laws 
of this growth, it has been necessary to consider the relative dimensions of 
the component parts of the claws, and not the exterior forms of these organs. 
There, relationships allow us to derive constants—termed parameters—out 
of which it is possible to derive the laws which govern the development of these 
organisms. The object of a scientific zoology, in these terms, is thus not ulti- 
mately concerned with the forms of animals and their organs as they are usual- 
ly perceived, but is to establish certain abstract and measurable relationships, 
which constitute the basic nature of the phenomena under study. 

An analogous method has been followed in studying certain features of 
social organization, particularly marriage rules and kinship systems.’ It has 
been shown that the complete set of marriage regulations operating in human 
societies, and usually classified under different headings such as incest prohibi- 
tions, preferential forms of marriage, and the like, can be interpreted as being 
so many different ways of insuring the circulation of women within the social 
group, or, of substituting the mechanism of a sociologically determined affinity 
for that of a biologically determined consanguinity. Proceeding from this 


5 Kroeber, A. L. and Richardson, J., 1940. 
4 Teissier, G., 1936. 
5 Lévi-Strauss, C., 1949, passim. 
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hypothesis, it would only be neccesary to make a mathematical study of every 
possible type of exchange between m partners to enable one almost automatical- 
ly to arrive at every type of marriage rule actually operating in living societies 
and, eventually, to discover others which are merely possible; one would also 
understand their function and the relationships between each type and the 
others. 

This approach was fully validated by the demonstration, reached by pure 
deduction, that the mechanisms of reciprocity known to classical anthropology 

namely, those based on dual organization and exchange-marriage between 
two partners or whose number is a multiple of two—are but a special instance 
of a wider kind of reciprocity between any number of partners. This fact has 
tended to remain unnoticed, because the partners in those matings, instead 
of giving and receiving from one another, do not give to those from whom they 
receive, and do not receive from those to whom they give. They give to and 
receive from different partners to whom they are bound by a relationship that 
operates only in one direction. 

This type of organization, no less important than the moiety system, has 
thus far been observed and described only imperfectly and incidentally. Start- 
ing with the results of mathematical study, data had to be compiled; thus, the 
real extension of the system was shown and its first theoretical analysis offered.® 
At the same time, it became possible to explain the more general features of 
marriage rules such as preferential marriage between bilateral cross-cousins 
or with only one kind of cross-cousin, on the father’s side (patrilateral), or on 
that of the mother (matrilateral). Thus, for example, though such customs had 
been unintelligible to anthropologists,’ they were perfectly clear when regarded 
as illustrating different modalities of the laws of exchange. In turn, these were 
reduced to a still more basic relationship between the rules of residence and 
the rules of descent. 

Now, these results have only been achieved by treating marriage regula- 
tions and kinship systems as a kind of language, a set of processes permitting 
the establishment, between individuals and groups, of a certain type of com- 
munication. That the mediating factor, in this case, should be the women of 
the group, who are circulated between clans, lineages, or families, in place of 
the words of the group, which are circulated between individuals, does not at all 
change the fact that the essential aspect of the phenomenon is identical in 
both cases. 

We may now ask whether, in extending the concept of communication so as 
to make it include exogamy and the rules flowing from the prohibition of in- 
cest, we may not, reciprocally, achieve insight into a problem that is still very 
obscure, that of the origin of language. For marriage regulations, in relation 

Ibid., pp. 278-380. 

7 Ibid., pp. 558-566. 

8 Tbid., pp. 547-550. 
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to language, represent a complex much more rough and archaic than the latter. 
It is generally recognized that words are signs: but poets are practically the 
only ones who know that words have also been values. As against this, women 
are held by the social group to be values of the most essential kind, though we 
have difficulty in understanding how these values become integrated in systems 
endowed with a significant function. This ambiguity is clearly manifested in 
the reactions of persons who, on the basis of the analysis of social structures 
referred to,® have laid against it the charge of ‘‘anti-feminism,”’ because women 
are referred to as objects.’® Of course, it may be disturbing to some to have 
women conceived as mere parts of a meaningful system. However, one should 
keep in mind that the processes by which phonemes and words have lost—even 
though in an illusory manner—their character of value, to become reduced 
to pure signs, will never lead to the same results in matters concerning women. 
For words do not speak, while women do; as producers of signs, they can never 
be reduced to the status of symbols or tokens. But it is for this very reason 
that the position of women, as actually found in this system of communication 
between men that is made up of marriage regulations and kinship nomenclature, 
may afford us a workable image of the type of relationships that could have 
existed at a very early period in the development of language, between human 
beings and their words. As in the case of women, the original impulse which 
compelled men to exchange words must be sought for in that split-representa- 
tion which pertains to the symbolic function. For, since certain terms are 
simultaneously perceived as having a value both for the speaker and the 
listener, the only way to resolve this contradiction is in the exchange of comple- 
mentary values, to which all social existence reduces itself. 

These speculations may be judged utopian. Yet, granting that the assump- 
tions made here are legitimate, a very important consequence follows that is 
susceptible of immediate verification. That is, the question may be raised 
whether the different aspects of social life (including even art and religion) 
can not only be studied by the methods, and with the help of concepts similar 
to those employed in linguistics, but also whether they do not constitute 
phenomena whose inmost nature is the same as that of language. That is, in 
the words of Voegelin, we may ask whether there are not only “operational” 
but also “‘substantial comparabilities” between language and culture." 

How can this hypothesis be verified? It will be necessary to develop the 
analysis of the different features of social life, either for a given society or for 
a complex of societies, so that a deep enough level can be reached to make it 
possible to cross from one to the other; or to express the specific structure of 


® Ibid., p. 616. 

10 [bid., p. 45 sq. 

 “Tanguage and Culture: substantial and operational comparabilities” was the title given 
by C. F. Voegelin to the symposium held at the 29th International Congress of Americanists, 
New York, 5-12 September, 1949, where these reflections were first offered. 
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each in terms of a sort of general language, valid for each system separately 
and for all of them taken together. It would thus be possible to ascertain if 
one had reached their inner nature, and to determine if this pertained to the 
same kind of reality. In order to develop this point, an experiment can be at- 
tempted. It will consist, on the part of the anthropologist, in translating the 
basic features of the kinship systems from different parts of the world in terms 
general enough to be meaningful to the linguist, and thus be equally applicable 
by the latter to the description of the languages from the same regions. Both 
could thus ascertain whether or not different types of communication systems 
in the same societies—that is, kinship and language—are or are not caused by 
identical unconscious structures. Should this be the case, we would be assured 
of having reached a truly fundamental formulation. 

If then, a substantial identity were assumed to exist between language 
structure and kinship systems, one should find, in the following regions of the 
world, languages whose structures would be of a type comparable to kinship 
systems in the following terms: 

1. Indo-European: As concerns the kinship systems, we find that the mar- 
riage regulations of our contemporary civilization are entirely based on the 
principle that, a few negative prescriptions being granted, the density and 
fluidity of the population will achieve by itself the same results which other 
societies have sought in more complicated sets of rules; i.e. social cohesion 
obtained by marriage in degrees far removed or even impossible to trace. 
This statistical solution has its origin in a typical feature of most ancient Indo- 
European systems. These belong, in the author’s terminology, to a simple 
formula & generalized reciprocity (formule simple de l’échange généralisé).” 
However, instead of prevailing between lineages, this formula operates be- 
tween more complex units of the brasisvo type, which actually are clusters 
of lineages, each of which enjoys a certain freedom within the rigid framework 
of general reciprocity in effect at the level of the cluster. Therefore, it can be 
said that a characteristic feature of Indo-European kinship structure lies in 
the fact that a problem set in simple terms always admits of many solutions. 

Should the linguistic structure be homologous with the kinship structure 
it would thus be possible to express the basic feature of Indo-European lan- 
guages as follows: The languages have simple structures, utilizing numerous 
elements. The opposition between the simplicity of the structure and the multi- 
plicity of elements is expressed in the fact that several elements compete to 
occupy the same positions in the structure. 

2. Sino-Thibetan kinship systems exhibit quite a different type of complex- 
ity. They belong to or derive directly from the simplest form of general reci- 
procity, namely mother’s brother’s daughter marriage, so that, as has been 
shown," while this type of marriage insures social cohesion in the simplest 

2 Lévi-Strauss, C., 1949, pp. 583-591. 

8 [bid., 1949, pp. 291-380. 
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way, at the same time it permits this to be indefinitely extended so as to in- 
clude any number of participants. 

Translated into more general terms applicable to language that would 
correspond to the following linguistic pattern, we may say that the structure 
is complex, while the elements are few, a feature that may be related to the 
tonal structure of these languages. 

3. The typical feature of African kinship systems is the extension of the 
bride-wealth system, coupled with a rather frequent prohibition on marriage 
with the wife’s brother’s wife. The joint result is a system of general reciproc- 
ity already more complex than the one with the mother’s brother’s daughter, 
while the types of unions resulting from the circulation of the marriage-price 
approaches, to some extent, the statistical mechanism operating in our own 
society. 

Therefore one could say that African languages have several modalities 
corresponding in general to a position intermediate between 1) and 2). 

4. The widely recognized features of Oceanic kinship systems seem to lead 
to the following formulation of the basic characteristics of the linguistic pat- 
tern: simple structure and few elements. 

5. The originality of American kinship systems lies with the so-called Crow- 
Omaha type which should be carefully distinguished from other types showing 
the same disregard for generation levels."* The important point with the Crow- 
Omaha type is not that two kinds of cross-cousins are classified in different 
generation levels, but rather that they are classified with consanguineous kin 
instead of with affinal kin as it occurs, for instance, in the Miwok system. But 
systems of the Miwok type belong equally to the Old and the New World; 
while when considering the differential systems just referred to as Crow- 
Omaha, one must admit that, apart from a few exceptions, these are only typi- 
cal for the New World. It can be shown that this quite exceptional feature of 
the Crow-Omaha system results from the simultaneous application of the two 
simple formulas of reciprocity, both special and general (échange resireint and 
échange généralisé),° which elsewhere in the world were generally considered 
to be incompatible. It thus became possible to achieve marriage within remote 
degrees by using simultaneously two simple formulas, each of which independ- 
ently applied could only have led to different kinds of cross-cousin marriages. 

The linguistic pattern corresponding to that situation would be that cer- 
tain of the American languages offer a relatively high number of elements, 
which succeed in becoming organized into relatively simple structures by com- 
pelling these to assume an asymmetrical form. 


4 From this point of view, G. P. Murdock’s suggestion that the Crow-Omaha type be merged 
with the Miwok type (1949, pp. 224, 340) should be challenged. 
6 Lévi-Strauss, C., 1949, pp. 228-233. 
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It must be kept in mind that in the above highly tentative experiment, the 
anthropologist proceeds from what is known to what is unknown to him: 
namely from kinship structures to linguistic structures. Whether or not the 
differential characteristics thus outlined have a meaning in so far as the re- 
spective languages are concerned,remains for the linguist to decide. The author, 
being a social anthropologist, and not a linguist, can only try to explain briefly 
to which specific features of kinship systems he is referring in this attempt 
toward a generalized formulation. Since the general lines of his interpretation 
have been fully developed elsewhere,'® short sketches were deemed sufficient 
for the purpose of this paper. 

If the general characteristics of the kinship systems of given geographical 
areas, which we have tried to bring into juxtaposition with equally general 
characteristics of the linguistic structures of those areas, are recognized by 
linguists as an approach to equivalences of their own observations, then it 
will be apparent, in terms of our preceding discussion, that we are much closer 
to the understanding of the fundamental characteristics of social life than we 
have been accustomed to think. 

The road will then be open for a comparative structural analysis of cus- 
toms, institutions, and accepted patterns of behavior. We will be in a position 
to understand basic similarities between forms of social life, such as language, 
art, law, religion, that, on the surface, seem to differ greatly. At the same time, 
we will have the hope of overcoming the opposition between the collective 
nature of culture and its manifestations in the individual, since the so-called 
“collective consciousness” would, in the final analysis, be no more than the 
expression, on the plane of individual thought and behavior, of certain time and 
space modalities of these universal laws which make up the unconscious 
activity of the mind. 
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REACTION AND INTERACTION: A Foop GATHERING PEOPLE AND 
EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


By A. P. ELKIN 
THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 
REACTION AND CULTURAL CONDITIONING 


HE reaction of an aboriginal people to the presence and culture of an in- 

trusive and settling people is not based necessarily on curiosity, acquisi- 
tion and imitation. Such drives are familiar to us of the western world, even 
in cross-cultural situations; we might infer, therefore, that because our culture 
is comparatively rich, the less well-endowed peoples, when confronted with it, 
would desire to examine, acquire and imitate it. 

In Australian Aboriginal culture, however, the individual is trained not 
to show curiosity, indeed, not to be curious. Thus, during initiation he only 
looks at rites and objects when told to do so, and he does not ask the “why”; he 
waits until he is told—and that in instalments. Moreover, both men and women 
grow up accepting the fact that sections of knowledge are restricted to one or 
more groups, and are not free to all. 

With this background, the Aborigines consider quite naturally that the 
ways, possessions and beliefs of the white man are his secret, his own possession, 
and are not to be “‘taken by storm” or imitated. They are just factually “‘an- 
other kind” and neither envy nor acquisitiveness is aroused. They do not ex- 
pect the white man to pry upon their life—and this seldom occurs (anthropolo- 
gists apart, who must make out a case for doing so), though the ordinary white 
man’s motive for this lack of interest is not based on the idea of mutual respect 
for cultural tradition; it is very often just a matter of superiority and prestige. 
The native way of life is “queer,” especially in the degree in which the Abo- 
rigines do not seem to act from the same motives or for the same inducements 
as the European. 

Further, imitation for the native is not imitation of the fortuitous, of the 
strange, but of the traditional, of the cultural, of the ways of the cult-heroes- 
or “‘Dreamings” as the Australian Aborigines call these. Life consists in main- 
taining continuity with the past—the culture-stream—not in imitating the 
culturally unrelated exotic. In spite of this, many benefactors have been 
disappointed that Aborigines have shown no desire to join a mission or settle- 
ment and partake of the benefits—material and spiritual—which were openly 
displayed to them. But, of course, houses, and farming, church-going, and 
school were not only exotic; they also interfered with the established routine 
of nomadism and ritual. 

Likewise, acquisition is not a universal trait; it is itself an acquirement 
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in certain cultures, but not in others. To the Aborigines goods are made to 
use or to give away or to exchange (mostly ceremonially) ; food is obtained to 
eat and to share according to rules; and the seminomadic necessities of the 
economic life of a food-gathering people, without pack-animals or vehicles, 
places a heavy discount on possessions as such; they are needless impedimenta. 
Even the land is apportioned among the food-gathering groups on kinship and 
spiritual as well as on economic bases; indeed the real tie to the land is spiritual. 
The title deeds are spiritual. A man’s country is the home of his pre-existent 
spirit, and no other “‘country”’ is the same to him. To acquire land is meaning- 
less to him, and he finds it hard to understand the European’s motive in want- 
ing another’s land. “White man ’nother kind.” 

Thus, the Aborigines’ reaction to white intrusion is not a matter of curi- 
osity, imitation and acquisition. Indeed, it is only indirectly an individual 
matter. Rather is it a matter of cultural determination. This surely is true in 
all cases of cultural intrusion. The attitude shown by the natives is conditioned 
by their cultural background, by their social, economic and political organiza- 
tion, by the degree of their cultural self-sufficiency and integration, and to some 
extent by their numbers. 

In the case of an integrated village and tribal organization centering on 
the headman or chief, the latter can either oppose the newcomer and his ways 
and demands, or decide to co-operate with him in some degree or other, and 
to accept new culture traits. Sometimes, indeed, his acceptance may be too avid 
for the stability of his community. 

Even if central tribal and political organization be weak (as in much of 
Melanesia), the local village economy with its headman and defined gardens 
provides a base, a means and symobl of continuity and of independence, which 
can slow up the process of acculturation in spite of the persistence of the bearers 
of the new ways and strange demands; it can also provide a retreat and a rally- 
ing point if disintegration has gone far and is to be stayed. 

On the other hand, a semi-nomadic, food-gathering, and therefore scattered 
people, with neither settled villages, anchored gardens, nor centralized organ- 
ization, has no such points of resistance to the newcomer and his ways, nor 
means of recovery. Moreover, the obvious absence of these features gives the 
invader (settler, administrative officer or missionary) the impression that the 
natives are almost cultureless and that whatever he does can interfere but little 
with them. Therefore, he is very unlikely to respect native ways, customs, 
beliefs and values, or to adjust to these his method of economic, administrative 
or spiritual invasion. He sees no objective symbols of their existence. In his 
opinion, adaptation must be all on one side, that of the indigenous people. And 
he thinks it is. 

In all cases of contact of western and aboriginal! peoples, some degree 
of western culture and some of the bearers sooner or later break through. 
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On the one hand, this depends on the economic attraction (to the settler) of 
the natives’ country, on the strength of the civilizing urge of the administration 
implicated in the doings of frontier-minded men, and on the zeal of religious 
missionaries. 

On the other hand, such break-through also depends on some degree of 
acceptance of the new by the native population. That is, some point of weak- 
ness must appear in the local social structure. This may come through the 
cupidity or ambitions of the chief of a centralized tribal society. He, in return 
for certain goods or equipment, for assistance in warfare and raiding, or for 
fancied increase of prestige, mortgages himself or his people or land to the new- 
comer. The latter’s desire for land, for labor, or for converts, is thus met. In 
this type of society, the effective point of weakness is not likely to be an ordi- 
nary individual, such as a commoner or a youth, but rather a person of 
authority. 


Economic RE-ADAPTATION INEVITABLE FOR A FOOD-GATHERING PEOPLE 


The situation, however, is different in the case of a food-gathering people 
like the Australian Aborigines. White settlement, with its usurpation of hunt- 
ing and food-gathering grounds quickly undermines its economic life, that is, 
the tribesmen’s means of livelihood, and interferes drastically with the give 
and take of social life. The activities of an invading gardening or agricultural 
people can dovetail in with the indigenous activity of a settled, gardening 
people, provided, as is likely to be the case, there is spare land, and that the 
newcomers are not as “‘the sands of the sea-shore.”’ But if, as in Australia, the 
Aborigines depend on food-gathering over the whole tribal region, according 
to rules governing groups, areas and times, and if the settlers are farmers, 
at once certain areas are put out of bounds for tribal food-gathering activity. 
This in itself would not prevent all such activity, at least not unless most of 
the tribal land were arable and had been put under cultivation. But when culti- 
vation is associated with grazing cattle and sheep, or when the latter is the 
primary occupation of the settlers, competition with the native’s means of 
livelihood is unavoidable. The settler’s cattle and sheep, ever increasing in 
numbers, require all the grass and must not be disturbed by the huntsmen’s 
activities. So the native fauna must go, including the Aborigines, unless they 
change their way of living and adapt themselves to the white man by working 
for him and existing on the new foods thus earned. 


PHASES IN THE PROCESS OF REACTION 
TENTATIVE APPROACH 
The general picture all over Australia from 1788 onward is that on first 


contact with definite settlement the Aborigines are usually shy and harmless. 
They gradually make a nervous and tentative approach to the trespassers, 
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and if not rebuffed, readiness is shown by some to help the latter in small ways 
when asked. This is no doubt based on the assumption that the newcomers are 
temporary sojourners only. It is a transition phase marked by observation 
and careful contact. Incidentally, this applies also to the settler or settlers. 


CLASH 


But the months pass by and the Aborigines realize that the settler or mis- 
sionary intends to remain, or that the number of settlers is increasing. They see 
their land usurped as though they had no ties to it, their manpower used for 
labor, and their women for work and to some extent ilso for concubinage. 
This interference with their social, ceremonial and economic activities creates 
a condition of incipient clash, which becomes patent in various circumstances. 
The settler may try to stop the natives hunting in their country, now his. 
If native foods become scarce, as a result of white settlement, sheep and cattle 
may be killed and eaten, or the lonely settler’s hut raided for the food stored 
in it, and he himself possibly killed. Or the raiding and killing may be a matter 
of restoring self-confidence and prestige by successfully damaging the intruder. 
Perplexity or resentment aroused by the white man’s attitude to his native 
workers because of their lack of interest in, or ignorance of the tasks he sets 
them, may lead to their absenteeism. Likewise their absences for ritual and 
social purposes irritate him. And finally the settler’s attitude to the husband 
of the native woman with whom he desires to associate, may lead to resent- 
ment and to the use of force. 

The Aborigines feel justified in resisting the white man both by non- 
cooperation and by physical means, until they learn through punitive expedi- 
tions and police action that the intruder’s power is paramount, that clash 
means defeat and death. They have nowhere else to go, for they are tied by 
spiritual bonds to their tribal and horde country, now possessed by another 
They must therefore accept the changed position—the diminishing hunting 
grounds and the demands and economic activities of the European, and adapt 
themselves to it according to the circumstances in each locality and according 
to the personality of each white person with whom they have to deal. 


ADAPTATION 


So the young men work with the settler’s stock or in his gardens, and the 
older men do less arduous tasks, while some of the women work around the 
house and carry water—no one, as a rule, doing more than will ensure rations 
and some extras. It is bare subsistence labor—not paid labor, and as such is 
naturally for the most part uninterested and inefficient. The “employer” 
realizes this, and whether or not he could or would pay reasonable wages for 
efficient work, he recognizes that he too is adapting himself to a situation, of 


which he is the cause—the economic disturbance of the tribe or local horde. 
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He knows, too, that this situation includes the old men who remain in the 
background, and are the real masters of his workers. He is concerned not only 
with those who work for rations but with what are called their dependents— 
that is, the rest of the tribe. He must put up with his “payments” being shared 
around the camp; and he accepts the fact that more men and women than nec- 
essary infiltrate into his bevy of “employees,” even though they “go slow” 
and he knows that they are “tucker (food) lines’ to those who do not work 
for him at all, but are “sitting down on him.” However, he feels unable to do 
anything about it for he is dependent on the natives for assistance; if they 
deserted him, he would be almost helpless, and if he antagonized them to the 
extent of their retaliating by killing his stock or himself, he would not be com- 
pensated by the police or punitive action that would follow. Thus both parties 
work out a modus vivendi. 

This includes the réle of the native women. Concubinage (usually tem- 
porary) and prostitution have been and are methods of maintaining peaceful 
relations with, and of obtaining food and newly desired objects from the white 
man, who in the marginal regions of settlement, is seldom accompanied by any 
of his own females. And so, the European, in spite of loudly protesting his 
superiority to the “blacks,” often accepts the fact that he is sharing his native 
woman with her own “black” husband—a loose polyandry. 

This attitude of superiority adopted by the European—and possibly 
believed by him to be well-grounded—plays into the hands of the natives. 
Being credited with only low intelligence, they are expected to be stupid and 
uninterested in their work. They play down to this expectation and so flatter 
the “‘boss,”’ and incidentally “justify” their lack of efficiency and the “employ- 
ment” of an unnecessarily large number. 

The native “doctor,” too, plays the part attributed to him; he “‘makes” 
rain for a consideration, or makes up legends for tobacco. Parents leave their 
children at the mission school to be fed while they themselves move about on 
tribal affairs—only to take them away, if they can, when it suits them, es- 
pecially when initiation or marriage requires them in tribal life. And the natives 
on the Trans-Continental Railway line ply a well-developed art of “preying” 
on the passengers, most of whom have not seen bush Aborigines before. Don- 
ning tattered garments, and borrowing babies if they have none of their own, 
groups of men and women visit the train stopping places to sell their own 
few artifacts, to amuse and to beg. The provision of clothing and ration depéts 
and the work of missions have failed to prevent this active, successful, interest- 
ing, and new form of “hunting.” 

Thus, in these various ways a stage of intelligent parasitism and of equilib- 
rium is built up in the marginal regions. Adaptation, which was formerly to 
nature, its seasons and bounty, is now to the settler and other persons and 
institutions. 
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ABORIGINES AND EUROPEANS IN AUSTRALIA 


ADAPTATION—-INEVITABLE, GENERAL AND PARTICULAR 

It must be emphasized that this is based on the necessity for adaptation, 
not on a desire for civilization, nor on a respect for the white man because of 
his possessions. The latter interest him in an impersonal] and objective way, 
but only some of them are of use to him. These are basic foods to replace the 
indigenous sources, no longer available, or extras (like tea and sugar) to add 
to them. The useful articles also include axes, knives, iron, and razor blades, 
string, tobacco, pipes, matches, combs, and some articles of clothing. But no 
credit is given to the white man (settler, missionary, or official) for having 
these things at his disposal. They simply come from his country—are its prod- 
ucts, just as kangaroo, grass-seed, spears and stone axes come from the Aborig- 
ines’ country. And they do so because their “‘shades,” spirit-parts, ‘‘Dream- 
ings,” belong there, just as the “‘shades”’ of the native goods and artifacts 
belong to ‘heir own country. The credit in both cases goes to the ancestors 
and cult-heroes, widely known as the “Dreamings.” 

Moreover, it is obvious to the Aborigine that white men are not his superior 

at least not in his “‘bush” environment, the only one he knows. Indeed, most 
Europeans are helpless in it. Setting out with no possessions whaiever, they 
would probably die, whereas the Aborigine by hitting one stone with another 
would have a knife, chisel and axe, with which he could make other implements 
and weapons, and by rubbing two sticks together, would have fire, cooking, 
warmth and some protection from mosquitoes. In other words, his prestige 
does not suffer in his own eyes when he compares his achievements with those 
of the Europeans in his midst. 

This is true also in the moral field. Trained to fulfil the reciprocal duties 
and taboos of kinship, age, sex, clan and other groupings, and to guard 
faithfully the secrets ceremonially imparted to him, he judges others by the 
standards implied in these duties and responsibilities. As I found in part of 
Central Australia in 1930, all the white men over a large area were classified 
by the natives according to whether they kept their word or not, fulfilled or 
did not fulfil their spoken or implied social and economic obligations (to the 
Aborigines); in the first case they were good, in the second, bad. The second 
were in danger of being speared. Likewise, an early observer in South Australia 
said: “The natives discover the differences of intelligence and conduct between 
the different classes of settlers, and in their remarks upon it, recognize the 
superior excellence of truth and honesty.” They certainly prefer the truthful 
and honest man, and the one who is just and consistent. For the very adapta- 
tion they are compelled by circumstances to make is both general and particu- 
lar. It is not only to a changed economic environment and organization in 
general, but also to a particular expression of the change, as mediated through 
the settler, station manager or employee, prospector, missionary or official 
who has become the focus and point of contact with the change. His character, 
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attitudes and idiosyncrasies, strength and weakness, must be noted, and al- 
lowed for in the behavior to be adopted by the tribe or its remnant. The natives 
must make the best of being disinherited or disturbed. And so the generalized 
adaptation is particularized according to the type of white person or persons 
who control the local situation. 


THE DovusBLeE ROLE AND THE BREAKDOWN OF EQUILIBRIUM 


Thus in the phase of intelligent parasitism, the Aborigines act a part, but 
it is not one which is easily integrated with native life. It is external to it, 
though in many marginal regions economically essential. In spite of the neces- 
sity of adjusting themselves to and working for the white man, the increase 
of his sheep and cattle and crops has not been provided for in their ritual. 
Not only are these things recent and not mythological, they are the white 
man’s “business.” Fun may be made of the latter’s work and possessions in 
ordinary corroborees, but they are not elevated to the realm of the sacred. 
Moreover, the language used by the white man (except by a very few mission- 
aries) with reference to his demands and possessions is not the tongue of the 
native; it is usually pidgin, or at best broken English. Among themselves too, 
the native men and women usually employ pidgin when talking about their 
work. If, however, the subject be tribal, the native language is used. 

But when they finish their “outside” work, with its aspects of inefficiency 
(both attributed and actual), superficiality and parasitism, they return to 
their own world of traditional security, mythological depth, social warmth, 
and technical efficiency (e.g. in the making and use of implements and weapons, 
ritual and food-gathering). Here they find life. In the other—the periods of 
work, they obtain a meagre existence; but this latter alone will not maintain 
the equilibrium sought. The former, which is social, psychological, and spiritual 
in context, is essential. But it may fail through depopulation, resulting from 
disease, unbalanced diet, high infant mortality, fall in the birth rate or other 
cause. If so, the phase of intelligent parasitism breaks down, and that of pau- 
perism ensues. This phase is seen at numbers of pastoral stations and even 
at some missions, which have been established for two or three generations 
and which are usually no longer on the real frontier of settlement, but are with- 
in the sparsely settled zones of the continent. It is also the usual condition 
found around townships in these zones. 


CONFLICT OF INTERESTS AND THE BREAKDOWN 


One important indirect factor contributes to this breakdown of equilibrium. 
It is the growing desire of at least some of the younger natives, in particular 
those born and brought up in station, township, and mission camps, for some 
of the white man’s goods, in addition to basic food. This desire makes them 
more amenable to, and dependent on, the white man. “The latter has plenty, 
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let us get some of it,” is their attitude and plan, even at the cost of their tribal 
birthright. Attention must now be given to him, not to intra- and intertribal 
duties, activities and exchanges, linking individuals and groups in bonds of 
reciprocity. 

In addition, sensing his point of view that much Aboriginal custom and 
belief is baseless or else stupid, they tend to ignore and even despise the old 
men’s knowledge and authority; and yet they are not sure of themselves, for 
the white man does not really share with them his view and way of life. This 
causes conflict in their own minds as well as conflict and strain in the camp. 
One effect, apart from possible spearings, is that these young people are not 
entrusted with sacred knowledge, and when later on in middle age, they find 
themselves disillusioned through their lack of admission into the white man’s 
social and economic life, they have no spiritual retreat. As the natives say, 
they have lost their Dreaming (their mythological and ritual anchor and 
compass); and “he who loses his Dreaming is lost.’”’ Thus, psychological dis- 
turbance is added to the reduction in numbers and strength—and the remnant 
is “‘lost.” 

This breakdown leaves the Aborigines in small remnants scattered about 
the sparsely settled regions—mostly within their tribal countries—working 
for the white man, unable to return to the old ways, perhaps ignorant of the 
Dreamings—and waiting! 

The “mat” to which they will return is death alone—for the pattern of life’s 
weaving has been lost. 


THE SEQUENCE OF PHASES Not CONSTANT 

In the earliest periods of settlement in the main coastal centers, when the 
“invaders” were endeavoring to establish themselves firmly and quickly, the 
local tribes became landless in a very short time, and were reduced to penury. 
Physical clash, when it did occur, was harshly dealt with, locally and privately 
rather than officially, and the Aborigines found themselves separated tribal 
remnants, decreasing in numbers and dragging out their last days on the crumbs 
which fell from the invaders’ table. 

A change came when the invaders’ rate and intensity of settlement slowed 
down; while consolidation within the first settled coastal regions was being 
effected, individual settlers (“squatters”) pushed beyond the frontiers, each an 
outpost with flocks and herds, not a colonizing unit hundreds or thousands 
strong. This spread which was at first frowned on by authority, was later con- 
trolled by regulations, partly aimed at preventing, or lessening the severity 
of the clash between white and black. In these frontier conditions, the Aborig- 
ines had time to realize the position and adjust themselves to it, though 
slowly, because as has been implied, the settlers also had to learn to accept 
the natives as part of the situation—often a very necessary part to them. 
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Some refused to learn and remained high-handed and callous. Generally, how- 
ever, fear and clash gradually gave place on the part of the whites to a recogni- 
tion of dependence on the natives, and of intelligent parasitism on the part of 
the latter. 


PAUPERISM AND PROTECTION POLICIES 


The lag in the development of intelligent parasitism is no doubt one reason 
why the difference between it and the phase of pauperism has been seldom ap- 
preciated. Another is that neither the natives, nor the white man concerned, 
publicized their modus vivendi. Moreover, the impression was gained very soon 
after Europeans settled in Australia that the process was one of disinheritance, 
followed by clash and pauperism, or else by the latter without incidents of 
clash, and sooner or later, but inevitably, by the disappearance of the Aborig- 
ines. This became the accepted and publicized dogma. Intelligent adaptation 
was not suspected, for the failure of the attempts made to civilize, educate and 
Christianize the Aborigines (which was the early official policy, particularly 
from 1820 to 1840) was accepted as a sign that they were poorly endowed 
with intelligence. The dogma appeared, and was rationalized and justified, 
that a primitive, food-gathering people was doomed to extinction when over- 
taken by civilization. Nothing could be done except to avoid unnecessary 
harshness and to “smooth the dying pillow’”—a concept over one hundred 
years old. 

This was the inspiration and theme of the protection policies adopted by 
the governments within Australia at various dates during the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century. The Aborigines would not, or more likely, could 
not be civilized. Diseases and clashes in the marginal region meant their 
reduction to pathetic remnants. Positive measures for their progress such as 
education, wages, housing and health services were not thought of, or else were 
deemed futile. All that was required was protection from harshness and in- 
justice and the provision of rations for the aged and sick. In the long run and 
in essence this meant pauperism, though in the marginal zones intelligent 
parasitism was being evolved. 


ADVANCE FROM INTELLIGENT PARASITISM 


The significance of this protection-pauperizing policy was realized in the 
1930’s, and positive policies designed to ensure the welfare and progress of 
the Aborigines have been progressively put into operation, though in different 
degrees in different parts of Australia. Citizenship is the aim; the means are 
education, effective dietary and health measures, child endowment, satis- 
factory conditions of employment, Government Aboriginal Stations and usual- 
ly co-operation with missions. 

Where pauperism has been reached, however, it is doubtful whether prog- 
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ress can be expected, especially as the Aborigines usually prefer to remain and 
die out in their own “countries” rather than that the remnants should be 
gathered together to form communities of reasonable size. But where in- 
telligent parasitism persists, a further phase is possible, provided that cer- 
tain general conditions are present. At least the will and the ability to live and 
persist are still operating. 

The conditions are first, the maintenance of the tribe as a community, 
provided it is not reduced below twenty or thirty families, even though nomad- 
ism be only an occasional diversion, and all live on one or two permanent sites 
on the same or neighboring stations or missions. Second, there must be the 
functioning of community life through the native language, with its aspect 
of continuity and of common heritage, and through a respected, not a flouted, 
social organization, including the headmen with their knowledge and custo- 
dianship of the moral and social sanctions—the mythology and “‘Dreamings.”’ 

The possibility of such a further phase is suggested by several examples in 
northern Australia. One illustration comes from the Roper River, Northern 
Territory. The larger part of the Mungarai tribe is on one station, on which 
most of them work, have worked or will work. The smaller group 1s on the 
neighboring station. There is still opportunity for occasional ‘‘walk-about”’ 
and living off the country. A threatened serious decline in numbers was ar- 
rested on the first station by providing food for the mothers and children. The 
conditions for survival are present: the Mungarai language is retained; the 
number of families makes communal life possible; after forty years of contact 
there is seldom a “‘wrong”’ marriage. Respect is paid by the owner as well as 
by the tribesmen to the headman. There are few white persons and little mis- 
sionary activity, so the natives have had to adjust themselves to only one 
external factor, and that unaggressive—the small station staff and, occasion- 
ally, the owner. In this case, education, health measures, and improvement of 
employment conditions should ensure the increase and future of the tribe, 
provided that the authorities do not shift families elsewhere on the ground of 
shortage of employment—at least, not until the numbers are greater and tribes 
in the area have coalesced more. Education and self-dependence will gradually 
make such coalescence possible. 

A similar condition obtains at Bathurst Island Mission. The economic life 
has been changed very little, though small groups of men go to Darwin for 
short periods to arranged employment. Work is also done at and for the mis- 
sion. The language is maintained and respected. The community life, with its 
rules of marriage and behavior, somewhat modified, is strong. Health and diet 
are carefully watched, especially of mothers and children. Literacy in English 
is aimed at. The religious position has not been determined yet, but a blend of 
Roman Catholicism and native belief is indicated, though most of the adults 
are still pagan. The population is about 800 and increasing. 
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A Lutheran mission in North Queensland presents a more advanced stage. 
The tribe, the Kokoyimidir, has preserved its community life and numbers; 
as a result of education through two generations, these people are literate in 
both English and their own language; they are good Lutherans, and also reli- 
able farmers. In spite of the change to Lutheranism and to Christian moral 
principles and of the adoption of a settled life in houses and in farming, the 
Kokoyimidir are still Kokoyimidir, largely the result of the preservation of 
their language and of its use as a written medium. This preserves continuity, 
and also some degree of pride in their past, while the acceptance of Lutheran- 
ism provides a sanction for social cohesion, education enables them to under- 


stand western modes of life, and the training in making their own living ensures 
self-respect. 


THE PHASE OF INTELLIGENT APPRECIATION 


The suggestion is that Aborigines can pass from intelligent parasitism to 
intelligent appreciation of the culture and way of life which has spread across 
their tribal lands. That is, they pass from an external adaptation, making the 
best of the inevitable, to an inner understanding of the new way and of the 
part they might play in it. Associated with this change is the attitude of the 
white man. The preceding phase implies an adjustment, even though little 
recognized, on the part of the settler or pastoralist to the tribe or natives on 
whom and on whose country he depends for his living, and whom he professes 
it is better not to understand. Indeed, the maintenance of this ignorance, and 
also the use of pidgin or broken English rather than English or a native lan- 
guage, and the withholding of education from the Aborigines, are part of this 
external adjustment. White and native are foreigners to each other, getting 
what they can from each other, but sharing little. There is also the type of 
missionary, who, like so many in the past, refuses to learn to use the tribal 
language, or to try to infuse his Christian doctrine and precepts into the 
tribal social organization and view of life, of both of which, in disdain, he 
remains ignorant, and who considers it impossible to educate the Aborigines 
beyond third grade in school—he belongs to the same stage of external adapta- 
tion. His efforts are usually met by intelligent parasitism, though in time 
this may break down through a conflict of interests and a disturbance of 
equilibrium, as explained. 

Intelligent appreciation, however, can only be attained by the Aborigines 
if the white man intends that they should, and helps them to do so. This 
means, on his part, intelligent appreciation in thought and action of the 
Aborigines’ condition, social, cultural and economic, and of their right to 
shed their parasitic position and to become self-dependent members within 
the wider community of reciprocal rights and responsibilities, both native 
and white. But this is not an individual or casual matter. Enlightenment 
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has come slowly, and to it anthropological field research has contributed 
much; indeed, this has provided the substance without which good-will and 
humanitarianism would have remained ineffectual forms. On the basis of 
organized knowledge and sound interpretation, both governments and mis- 
sionary authorities can and have been brought to the phase of intelligent 
appreciation. As a result new policies are framed and new methods of working 
are tried. This means and requires administrative officers and missionaries 
trained and specializing in this intelligent appreciation of native affairs in 
general, of native culture, the contact problem, and of native advance. Em- 
ployers and other white persons in the marginal and sparsely settled zones 
must. abide by the regulations drawn up to make this new phase possible; 
failure means the complete disappearance of the “‘full-blood” Aborigines. 


RAPID CHANGE INEVITABLE 


The position is now markedly different from what it was in 1930. Then 
one could speak of almost “untouched” regions and Aborigines, and advocate 
inviolable reserves for them as a means of preservation. But contact has been 
rapid and relentless—settlers and missionaries moving beyond the frontiers, and 
natives moving in to see the white man, and sometimes to take the place of 
extinct local Aboriginal groups. Then came the war with the army, air force 
and navy in their respective spheres, by choice or by accident, penetrating 
almost everywhere; and natives, many of them previously having no associa- 
tions with white men, working for the forces, being treated well, and learning 
much. Scientific parties, photographic expeditions and tourists have added to 
the intensity of the contact. 

The effect is that there is an unsettlement, a ferment almost everywhere 
among the younger virile Aborigines who have any contact whatever with 
non-natives—townships, settlers, stations, mines or missions. Cultural diffusion 
and mixing are going on apace. Many want the best of both worlds, the old and 
new. Others, who have had very close association with whites in towns or at 
larger stations and missions, want a fair deal and good education. Some of the 
inducements, of course, are not laudable, being but the froth and jetsam of 
western culture; but that, too, is part of the change, the rate of, and desire 
for which was very much increased during the 1940’s. 

Intelligent appreciation is thus called for, and quickly. Efficient health 
and dietary measures; education based on bilingual literacy wherever native 
community life remains, and designed to impart an understanding of the 
drives and values in the culture which has come upon them, of the purpose 
of its economic activities, and of its moral and social codes, as well as to pre- 
serve a respect for their own native heritage; training and the opportunity to 
earn a living and to appreciate the responsibility of the individual to work 
and be self-dependent; and the provision of attractive recreation—such 
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measures implemented vigorously, generously and without niggardliness in 
spirit or in financial outlay, are suggested as the means for making the stage of 
intelligent appreciation and mutual participation a reality. 

THE ALTERNATIVE: “THE RETURN TO THE Mat’’—A TRANSITION PHASE 

Unless this phase is successfully reached, disillusionment will ensue. The 
Aborigines quickly detect the failure of the prospect and promise of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural opportunity to become more than a form with- 
out content. They become resentful, even though this may not be noticeable 
except in lack of cooperation and in absence of dependability in work. In 
addition, they seek to “return to the mat,” to retreat within themselves 
and their own past, and at the same time to refurbish the “implements”’ of 
intelligent parasitism, or if their group life and pride be broken, to be clamant 
paupers, shirking and denying social responsibility. 

The condition of pauperism and disintegration is inevitable if in the process 
of adaptation to western modes of life the native language has been ignored 
and its use discouraged, and if no appreciation has been shown of the aboriginal 
community system with its reciprocal rights and duties—that is, if the rising 
generation has been divorced, or encouraged to divorce itself, from the tribal 
community, its sanctions and its past. For in such a case the passing generation 
does not hand on, and feels unable to hand on, the mythical, spiritual and 
moral heritage of the community, except in a very extenuated and exoteric 
form. Consequently, an attempt to “‘return to the mat’ cannot be successful. 
It is made, however—even by groups of mixed castes; indeed, it is more 
likely to be made by them than by small tribal remnants hanging around 
small settlers and outback townships, fatalistically waiting for the end, 
meditating in their own language and quietly conning the chants of old. 

Amongst larger and persistent groups, including half and even lighter 
castes, which have been subjected to the forms of European culture without 
receiving its content, the attempted return is sometimes very definite—even 
if not obvious to the casual observer. This is not merely a matter of the con- 
tinuing influence of native culture, but a conscious retaking, re-establishing 
and re-using of those elements in the tribal past which are not lost and which 
can serve to build up cohesion, to provide comfort, to express difference and 
even defiance, and restore prestige in what is obviously an outcast, depressed 
and underprivileged condition. 


At the back of this is a resentment deeper than any which appears in the 
disillusionment or disappointment which is the lot of the middle-aged who in 
their youth were attracted to the white man’s way of life, believing they 
would really share in it, and who later realized they had followed a mirage. 
For the most part, this was self-induced. But the case is different when official 
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policy and promise are felt to have no content or to be inordinately slow, or to 
be the focus of strong and noisy prejudice on the part of the non-natives. 

I first detected this in embryo among the Aborigines of the north 
coast of New South Wales in 1936, where resentment was strong because of a 
feeling and conviction of injustice, that the government’s promises had not 
been kept, and that they had been evicted from areas where they were making 
a living. Native religions, sanctions, and doctrines were then being acclaimed 
as the equal of the Christian, and initiation ceremonies were being practised, 
with some modifications in form and content. What has been most striking, 
however, has been the revival of the native language, particularly in the 
northern Clarence River and neighboring districts. Persons have been seen 
and heard who speak good English, window-shopping in Bandjelong language. 
In government settlements, where the group life is maintained, the latter 
is the normal means of communication. One motive here as in the south-west 
of the state, is that in their own language, they have something which the 
white man does not possess; in it they can converse secretly and in defiance of 
him. 

Another indication of their condition is the popularity of evangelical 
religious missions, conducted mainly by visiting native preachers. Friends 
and relatives congregate, packing into the available houses and tents, at- 
tending the meetings en masse, singing loudly and vehemently pronouncing 
the hallelujah interjections. Of course, they are re-experiencing and reaffirming 
their own solidarity, and through the voice of the same preacher express their 
sense, often extravagantly, of the injustices they suffer. For a fortnight after, 
when the visitors have gone and the excitement abated, the local people still 
“hallelujah” their way about, and find it hard to settle to work. 

The real content and some of the form of the tribal ceremonies of an earlier 
day have been recaptured. There is one interesting difference. Then, the 
ritually uninitiated could not approach. Now, the white man is for the most 
part on the outside, and wants to be; while to the acculturated Aborigines, 
these meetings are an expression of his solidarity over against white society 
into which he is not admitted. 

The “return to the mat,” with its blend of native and European custom, is 
itself a transition phase in Australia. Wisely acknowledged and accepted as a 
basis for policy, it can lead to assimilation into the general cultural and eco- 
nomic life, the Aborigines contributing something worth while out of their 
“treasures new and old.” If, however, this “return” be ignored, it will in 
time lead to further resentment, and to opportunities for demagogues. Finally, 
unless the numbers of Aborigines of the darker castes increase very greatly, 
it will lose its impetus and leave dissatisfied and protesting groups of outcasts, 
loafing on society and gradually disappearing in it through miscegenation. 
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TABLE I.—ABORIGINAL REACTION 


1. Tentative Approach 


2. Clash (Incipient or Actual) 


3. Pauperism | 


(or later) 
Intelligent Parasitism 


| Breakdown of Equilibrium 
4(x) | 


| Disillusionment 


| (Depopulation 


| Attraction of the 
| Youth to the New) 


| “Return to the Mat” | 


Pauperism 
(If Depopulation 
caused Breakdown) 


Intelligent Appreciation 

(If Breakdown caused by at- 

traction of youth to white 

ways, and if disillusionment 

and “Return” wisely helped) 
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| 
Listlessness or 
Resentment (If 
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| not implemented) 
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“Return to Mat” 
(Security; Defiance) 


Clamant Pauperism 
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(Guarded) 
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(Follows directly on 4 because 
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and rapidity of change) 
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WHITE REACTION AND POLIcy 

Table I is an attempt to represent schematically the development and 
relation of the phases of native reaction to European settlement and to the 
attitudes and behavior of settlers and officials. This latter, however, was also 
partly conditioned by the reaction of the Aborigines. The process was one of 
interaction. Some indication of this has been given. Therefore, to understand 
the phases of native reaction, we would need to trace the development of 
non-native behavior and attitudes and of official policy and administrative 
action, in relation to the Aborigines. The research required for this is well 
in hand. Table II summarizes the historical process. The dates given are 
approximate and the phases overlap. The different rates and types of settle- 
ment in the different states and geographical regions of Australia must always 
be remembered. The following brief survey will help to explain this table. 


THE ABORIGINES—BRITISH SUBJECTS 


Governor Phillip, who directed the first settlement in Australia from 
1788-1792 was instructed to conciliate the affections of the Aborigines, to 
enjoin all the settlers (“our subjects’’) “to live in amity and kindness with 
them,” and to report in what manner intercourse with them might be turned 
to the advantage of the colony. In spite, however, of the efforts of Phillip and 
his immediate successors, the usurpation of native land, with its inevitable 
economic, social and psychological consequences, led to clashes. In the midst 
of these clashes, indeed because of them, the British Colonial Office crystal- 
lized its instructions of “amity and conciliation” into the doctrine that the 
Aborigines, living in a country over which the monarch excercised sovereignty, 
were British subjects. Therefore, war could not be deemed to exist between 
them and tke white settlers, and acts of violence on either side should be 
dealt with according to the practice of British justice. 

Further, associated with this doctrine was the development of opinion in 
England that the principles of humanity and justice demanded active meas- 
ures to civilize and Christianize the Aborigines. This demand was met, 
especially during the 1830’s and 1840’s, missions and “‘civilizing institutions” 
being established from Moreton Bay to Perth. 

From 1820 to the early 1840’s, the decades in which free settlement, as 
distinct from penal colonization became significant, was the period during 
which the authorities enunciated the policy of the Aborigines as British 
subjects to be civilized and Christianized, as well as to be treated justly. It 
was the period in which the influence of Buxton and Wilberforce was felt 
in native affairs, frequently to the annoyance of settlers in the colonies. 

This policy failed. It did so, because it was very costly; because it required 
sound knowledge of native society and culture, of the process of culture- 
contact, and of native administration, and such knowledge was not available; 
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and because the spread of settlement caused the Aborigines to become para- 
sitical on the “invader,” or else to become hostile. This was inevitable, however 
carefully officials and individuals made their first approaches to the natives, 
and even though they did not regard themselves as competing with, or con- 
quering, them. In fact, the settlers were competing for the same living areas, 
and were destined to conquer. 


*“PACIFICATION”’ 


Consequently, this British subject and civilizing phase passed into one of 
recognized clash and of pacification by force. In early days of settlement, 
attempts were made to adjust the clashes by just means. By the 1840’s, how- 
ever, the method of suppressing the natives by force was demanded by the 
settlers and by much opinion. Moreover, it operated unofficially, at least in 
the marginal regions, though it was not unknown officially. Of course, justifica- 
tion was found: for example, it was held that the Aborigines were low in the 
scale of humanity, the very failure of the attempts to civilize and Christianize 
them being a “proof” of this. As local legislatures gained more power, with 
their representatives from the marginal regions, little more than formal 
recognition was given to the position of the Aborigines as British subjects; it 
was just hoped that the settlers in “‘protecting” their ventures, would be as 
restrained as possible. The Aborigines for their part had to adjust themselves 
to the unavoidable fact of white settlement, with all its implications, or else 
take the physical consequences of being overcome by force. Here lay the 
origin of the punitive expedition. Thus, they were reduced to a servile condi- 
tion. 

Such was the development in the decades 1840 to 1880. It continued, at 
least in the background, in the more distant frontier regions up to the early 
1930’s. 


THE PHASE OF PROTECTION 


In the meantime, a third phase appeared. From 1870 onward the com- 
paratively new study of anthropology had turned its attention to the Australian 
Aborigines. L. H. Morgan, E. Tylor and James Frazer abroad, and L. Fison, 
A. W. Howitt and B. Spencer in Australia, showed that the Aborigines with 
their complex social and religious systems were not so “low” as had been 
asserted. They were human and of great interest—indeed, they were worthy 
of benevolent treatment. 

Further, by this time, a considerable population was growing up in the 
main centers of each state, which had little, if any experience of the natives, 
and no recollection of the clash with them in the early days of settlement 
around such localities as Port Jackson, Port Phillip, Adelaide or the Swan 
River. But now stories and reports drifted in of “atrocities” in the frontier 
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pastoral regions, in which the Aborigines seemed to suffer through little fault 
of their own. Urban opinion was disturbed. Moreover, anyone who travelled 
past the country towns saw too often the sorry plight of full-blood remnants 
and of mixed bloods. 

But what could be done? Attempts to “civilize” them had failed. Dis- 
possessed of their lands, bereft of their social and economic structure, and 
reduced by unaccustomed diseases, they presented a hopeless picture. All 
that seemed possible was to protect them against abuses and provide the little 
groups about the country with some rations, blankets and medicine. 

Such was the Policy of Protection which was drawn up and put into prac- 
tice in the various states—Victoria in 1860, when the Aboriginal remnant was 
under 2,000; South Australia, 1880—which instituted food depots; Western 
Australia in 1886; Queensland in 1897; New South Wales, 1909; and the 
Northern Territory in 1911. This policy was in part continuous with the 
earlier attempt to bring Christianity to the natives but now the outlook had 
become pessimistic and negative. The only sign of hope expressed throughout 
this long Protection period, from 1860 in Victoria to 1934 in the Northern 
Territory, was that if the Aborigines were allowed to roam on inviolable re- 
serves, their extinction might be averted. But how keep them on these reserves 
and how keep the latter inviolate, if these proved to be of reasonable economic 
value? 

So negative protection prevailed. Its theme was well expressed as long ago 
as 1843 by a writer in the New South Wales Magazine: 

“TI wish to see our means applied to rendering the current of events by 
which the grave is closing on our sable brethren, smooth and regular.” “Smooth 
the Dying Pillow” became the comfortable rationalization, repeated ad 
nauseam. ‘‘A stone age people must go under when confronted by civilization.” 
Let us do the right thing and make their passing smooth. Give them some 
food; cover their nakedness; write about their strange customs; administer 
some medicine; hold their hand (perhaps only in thought) and say a prayer 
as they pass on. “The Passing of the Aborigines’? was a phrase which did 
much to fix in men’s minds and in policies the idea tha* the Aborigines are 
doomed; and therefore to ensure that doom. 


THE PHASE OF MuTUAL ADAPTATION 


Duriag this long period of official protection, clashes and punitive ex- 
peditions were reported from time to time in the marginal or frontier regions. 
Such a condition of affairs, however, was not continuous, and as was pointed 
out, a phase of external adaptation of the natives and settlers to one another 
was quietly worked out. The former realized they would have to adjust them- 
selves to the white man’s presence and use of their country. The latter realized 
he was dependent for labor on the natives, and so had to give them enough 
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to keep them around him. From this the custom grew up for the pastoralist 
to “keep,” that is, to give some rations to, his native workers’ dependents, or 
“tribe’”—but no wages were paid. Unfortunately, this modus vivendi did not 
prevent the Aborigines from dying out; not enough future stock-boys were 
born on the various pastoral stations, with the result that stations sometimes 
competed with each other for native employees, and accused each other of 
enticing their “blacks” away. 

It was not until after World War I, when ideas inherent in the League of 
Nations Mandate principle began to influence thought, that any signs of 
dissatisfaction with the protection policies appeared in Australia. Some 
modifications were made in Aboriginal Acts, and the plan of providing re- 
serves on which the natives would be segregated, and which would act as 
buffers in the contact process, was implemented. The land, it was held, was 
the Aborigines’; it was their life and only hope. 

Further, at the very end of the 1920’s, missionary and humanitarian 
bodies felt that the Commonwealth government should make an endeavor 
not only to prevent abuses in the north, but also to save the Aborigines. The 
attention, however, of these groups was still concentrated very largely on 
reports of injustice and ill-treatment, and too much energy was expended in 
protests. It was pointed out to them that this negative attitude would not 
prevent untoward incidents, and that the only hope lay in drawing up and 
working for a positive policy to be implemented by all governments. Such a 
policy would take for granted that the Aborigines had a future, but to be 
successful must be based on a knowledge of Aboriginal life and of the contact 
process, and must include education in the wide sense of the term. This 
positive policy was elaborated in addresses, articles and conferences and 
widely disseminated, and by the end of 1933 was widely accepted as a goal. 

In this context, anthropology played an important part. The Department 
of Anthropology had been established mainly by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in the University of Sydney in 1926 for several reasons; among them 
was the view that anthropological research in New Guinea and anthropological 
training of administrative officers and missionaries were a necessary basis for 
sound administration. If this discipline was of practical value in New Guinea, 
why not in Australia also? 

Anthropological field-workers returning from the northern and central 
parts of Australia, bore public witness to the qualities—often estimable—of 
the Aborigines. In some cases they drew attention to the unsatisfactory con- 
tact conditions which prevailed. But what was more important, they pro- 
vided first the humanitarian societies, and then the governments, with 
systematized knowledge of the essentials of native social and cultural life, 
and of the principles operating in the contact situation, of which both missions 
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and administrations should be aware. Public interest, particularly in eastern 
Australia, was aroused in the Aborigines as a people and in their sad plight. 
The quickly increasing fund of knowledge, based on sound field-research, was 
used to inform this opinion, especially from 1934 to the outbreak of the war—a 
series of events—“incidents”—in 1934 in the Northern Territory and their 
repercussions making that year a turning point. From then onward the 
Commonwealth Government sought ways to improve Aboriginal affairs, and 
readily accepted the help of the Professor of Anthropology and has done 
so ever since. 

Not only the Commonwealth government, but also state governments felt 
the impact of the rising and informed opinion that protection policies were 
not enough, and in any case were not always successful in protecting. Positive 
policies were needed; the progress of the Aborigines towards citizenship had 
to be the goal. So acts and administrative machinery and methods were 
modified in the 1934-39 period, and from 1940, especially in the post-war 
period, positive policies have been slowly, hesitantly, but surely developed 
and implemented. The same stage has not been reached everywhere in the 
continent; history and conditions vary; but appreciation of the Aborigines is 
increasing; prejudice is being tackled; and the opposition to the education of 
the Aborigines as citizens of Australia is being firmly faced and overcome. 

The following, then, summarizes the approximate sequence of phases of 
“white” attitude and policy: 


(1) From the beginning of settlement to the 1840’s, but especially from 1820 to 
1840—an abortive “‘civilizing,” Christianizing, British-subject phase. 

(2) “Pacification,” determined locally, often by force—unofficial and semi-official ; 
developed during 1840-1880. 

(3) Protection—negative in content—and ineffectual to stop clashes; from the 
1880’s to 1930, with Victoria (and its few remnants) twenty years earlier. 

(4) Within this Protection period, a phase of “intelligent” mutual adaptation in 
the marginal regions, where protection had little meaning, and where a local modus 
vivendi usually took the place of clash and “pacification.” 

(5) A period of uncertainty, which marked the changed from protection as a goal 
to (6) the phase of positive policy, which is now being recognized as directed towards 
assimilation and full citizenship. The years 1934 to 1939 were preparatory; small steps 
were taken during the war; but from 1945 on, the policy has been slowly but definitely 
implemented over an ever wider field, both geographical and also social and economic, 
that is, in the spheres of employment, living conditions, social services (benefits), and 
franchise.! 


If the whole picture of this interaction be considered, and if the succession 


1 Elkin, 1944; pp. 9-21 for the development of Aboriginal! Policy in the 1930’s; and pp. 43-53 
for the Aim and Methods of Policy as suggested in 1944, and which is being implemented. 
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of phases be considered in relation to the general background, two problems 
emerge: first, the possible logical sequence and the aspect of determinism 
manifested in them; and second, the possibility that the sequence might be 
the same in the contact situation between European (and American) settlers 
and native people in other regions during the past one hundred and fifty years.” 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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2 Elkin, 1949, pp. 22-23 


Tue Economics or PrracA Foop Distrrisvtion' 
By JULES HENRY 


ATTERN, as the term has generally been used in anthropology, refers to 

the way in which individuals in a culture behave on the average or in the 
majority of cases. The notion of pattern therefore has obvious mathematical 
implications. It is possible that some anthropologists mean something other 
than on the average or in the majority of cases when they say, for example, that 
males in the X-tribe marry the mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter; or that 
the people of Y are anxiety-ridden. If such statements mean something other 
than ‘‘the majority of males’’ of X or “most of the people” of Y, then there is 
a dimension of generalization in anthropology which has yet to be elucidated. 
This paper will attack this problem by showing that anthropological data are 
susceptible of statistical treatment, and by indicating the insight that may 
be obtained by the use of very simple arithmetical devices in making such 
analyses.” 

It is scarcely necessary to reiterate that analyses of pattern must involve 
reference to the concept of variability. Description of the “deviant,” i.e. the 
extreme variant, is not the same as elucidation of range of variability. The 
great advantage of statistical treatment of the data is that it gives us a 
measure of variability at the same time that it provides description of regu- 
larity. 

In addition to problems of pattern and variability, this paper will also be 
concerned with those of individual responsibilities and rights, which have 
long been basic preoccupations of our culture.‘ What, we may ask, are the 
responsibilities of the individual in a non-pecuniary, nonliterate society? What 
are his rights, and what is the balance between the two? For it would seem 
that some kind of balance must be struck in any society between responsi- 
bilities and rights. Thus, if a person has the responsibility to give to others 
part of what he produces, he should be able to entertain the hope that those 
to whom he relinquishes his product would remember him in the course of the 
fulfillment of ‘heir responsibilities, now considered as the first individual's 

! The field work on which this paper is based was made possible by a grant from the ¢ 
University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 

? See also, Henry, J. and Z., 1944. 

3 A quarter of a century ago, Malinowski, 1922, called attention to the crucial import: 
such handling of data. Kluckhohn, 1938, used statistical methods to advantage. Herskovits, 1940 
has again called attention to the need for this kind of material in anthropology 
economics, and has given excellent examples of the use statistical recording has. Lewis, 194 
is a good exemple of the telling effect with which such data can be used in anthropol 

4“. Solon has stated his own principle that the privileges of each class should be propor 
tional to the public burdens which it can bear.” Bury, 1906, p. 187 
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rights. If A gives two fish to B, it might be supposed that he ought to have 
the hope of getting two fish or their equivalent from B some day in return. 
When this does not occur, and where the individual’s responsibilities entirely 
overshadow his rights; and where further, nothing, such as an increase in 
prestige,» compensates him for this overbalance, then we might expect a 
certain unwillingness on his part to discharge his responsibilities. When, in 
addition, defection is severely punished, while fulfillment is little recognized, 
then we might expect that the individual, lacking assurance of compensation 
but promised punishment for failure, to be dissatisfied. 

As soon as we ask questions involving such notions as “‘balance’”’ and 
compensation we are again posing problems that demand quantitative an- 
swers. Hence, responsibilities and rights, to the degree that we discuss them 
in economics, come within the purview of statistical study in terms of the 
simple quantitative analysis to be employed here. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PILAGA 

The Pilaga live® in villages of about 50 to 200 persons. Each village has a 
chief. Villages are made up of families, whose members stand in varying 
degrees of kinship, some close, genealogically speaking, some so remote as to 
belong in the category of the ‘“‘created”’ tie. 

Pilagé houses in the past have been very large. Sometimes an entire 
village, with its loosely united families, all lived under one roof. Now, though 
most houses are still multi-family dwellings, they are smaller, and people who 
once lived under a single roof now may occupy separate dwellings so close 
to one another as to scarcely leave room for a person to pass between. Such 
groupings are here to be called households. Their members share food, common 
residence, and kinship ties. Two households, referred to as ‘‘Sidinki’s end of 
the village,” and ‘‘Kiyanokaik’s end of the village” made up the village with 
which we will be concerned. Membership in the same household constitutes a 
very close tie; but membership in the same household plus a close kinship tie 
is the closest of bonds. This is objectified in food-sharing, those having the 
closest bond sharing food most often. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM 


The statement ‘‘the sharing of food...unites these people” merely 
introduces the problem of food-sharing. To see the Pilaga in the flesh and 
not as vague threads in a dimly perceived “pattern,” we still must ask: (1) 
To how many persons does the individual distribute food? (2) From how many 


5 In this connection see Herskovits, loc. cit., pp. 42 and 98. 
® The present tense is used throughout, for this type of organization is just as characteristic 
of the Pilag4 today as it was before they were driven from their original home. 
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persons does the individual receive it? (3) How many distributions does each 
individual make? (4) How many times is each individual the recipient? (5) 
How much does each individual give? (6) How much does he receive? (7) To 
which persons does each individual give most often? (8) From which persons 
does each individual receive most often? (9) Who are the large distributors? 
(10) Who are the small distributors? (11) Who are the largest receivers? The 
answers to these questions will inform us of the role of their socio-economic 
system in the lives of these people, how this system orders individuals in the 
same household in categories of close and distant, and regularizes these cate- 
gories in terms of food—a basic necessity of existence. 


METHOD 
The data on which the following discussion is based were obtained by keep- 
ing careful records of transactions in the exchange of food and property’ in the 


village considered here during a period of six months.* These examples will 
illustrate the nature of the records: 


1. Distribution of a sheep by Kalachiyoli, female, age 45:° 


Name of Persons Relationship Ouantity Given” 
Receiving to Giver 

Nyoroli mother head 
Masakonik ? almost half sheep 
Loroesetina HFSiSDD part of insides 
Arana HSiDHBWSiD some ribs 
Chiyawolik HBDHSiH some ribs 
Kiyanokaik HSiDH leg 


This distribution was followed by a konkédiyi, “dipping into the pot,” 
of cooked sheep blood and liver in which the following participated: 


Name of Person 


Receiving Relationship 
Lorsetina HFSiSDD 
Kyarai HSi 

Simiti HSiDD 
Wasikin ? 
Danyakana HSiDD 


7 While we have similar records for trade with the Ashlushlay who were regular visitors and 
frequently traded with the Pilagé, these records are not included here, for we are concerned at 
this point entirely with the internal economy of the Pilag4. There are few records of other than 
food transactions among the Pilag4 during this period, for there was little property of other kinds 
on hand. 

8 Although we spent thirteen months among the Pilag4 a number of circumstances prevented 
the record of food and property transactions being any longer than it is. 

® Ages are estimated, for the Pilagé have no way of reckoning age. 

10 Al] quantities are based on direct observation. 
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rights. If A gives two fish to B, it might be supposed that he ought to have 
the hope of getting two fish or their equivalent from B some day in return. 
When this does not occur, and where the individual’s responsibilities entirely 
overshadow his rights; and where further, nothing, such as an increase in 
prestige,>5 compensates him for this overbalance, then we might expect a 
certain unwillingness on his part to discharge his responsibilities. When, in 
addition, defection is severely punished, while fulfillment is little recognized, 
then we might expect that the individual, lacking assurance of compensation 
but promised punishment for failure, to be dissatisfied. 

As soon as we ask questions involving such notions as ‘“‘balance”’ and 
compensation we are again posing problems that demand quantitative an- 
swers. Hence, responsibilities and rights, to the degree that we discuss them 
in economics, come within the purview of statistical study in terms of the 
simple quantitative analysis to be employed here. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PILAGA 

The Pilaga live® in villages of about 50 to 200 persons. Each village has a 
chief. Villages are made up of families, whose members stand in varying 
degrees of kinship, some close, genealogically speaking, some so remote as to 
belong in the category of the ‘“‘created”’ tie. 

Pilagé houses in the past have been very large. Sometimes an entire 
village, with its loosely united families, all lived under one roof. Now, though 
most houses are still multi-family dwellings, they are smaller, and people who 
once lived under a single roof now may occupy separate dwellings so close 
to one another as to scarcely leave room for a person to pass between. Such 
groupings are here to be called households. Their members share food, common 
residence, and kinship ties. Two households, referred to as ‘‘Sidinki’s end of 
the village,” and “‘Kiyanokaik’s end of the village’? made up the village with 
which we will be concerned. Membership in the same household constitutes a 
very close tie; but membership in the same household plus a close kinship tie 
is the closest of bonds. This is objectified in food-sharing, those having the 
closest bond sharing food most often. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM 


The statement “the sharing of food ...unites these people” merely 
introduces the problem of food-sharing. To see the Pilagd in the flesh and 
not as vague threads in a dimly perceived “pattern,” we still must ask: (1) 
To how many persons does the individual distribute food? (2) From how many 


5 In this connection see Herskovits, Joc. cit., pp. 42 and 98. 
® The present tense is used throughout, for this type of organization is just as characteristic 
of the Pilagd today as it was before they were driven from their original home. 
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persons does the individual receive it? (3) How many distributions does each 
individual make? (4) How many times is each individual the recipient? (5) 
How much does each individual give? (6) How much does he receive? (7) To 
which persons does each individual give most often? (8) From which persons 
does each individual receive most often? (9) Who are the large distributors? 
(10) Who are the small distributors? (11) Who are the largest receivers? The 
answers to these questions will inform us of the role of their socio-economic 
system in the lives of these people, how this system orders individuals in the 
same household in categories of close and distant, and regularizes these cate- 
gories in terms of food—a basic necessity of existence. 


METHOD 
The data on which the following discussion is based were obtained by keep- 
ing careful records of transactions in the exchange of food and property’ in the 
village considered here during a period of six months.* These examples will 
illustrate the nature of the records: 


1. Distribution of a sheep by Kalachiyoli, female, age 45:° 


Name of Persons Relationship Quantity Given™® 
Receiving to Giver 

Nyoroli mother head 
Masakonik ? almost half sheep 
Lorosetina HFSiSDD part of insides 
Arana HSiDHBWSiD some ribs 
Chiyawolik HBDHSiH some ribs 
Kiyanokaik HSiDH leg 


This distribution was followed by a konkédiyi, “dipping into the pot,” 
of cooked sheep blood and liver in which the following participated: 


Name of Person 


Receiving Relationship 
Lorsetina HFSiSDD 
Kyarai HSi 

Simiti HSiDD 
Wasikin ? 
Danyakana HSiDD 


7 While we have similar records for trade with the Ashlushlay who were regular visitors and 
frequently traded with the Pilagé, these records are not included here, for we are concerned at 
this point entirely with the internal economy of the Pilag4. There are few records of other than 
food transactions among the Pilag4 during this period, for there was little property of other kinds 
on hand. 

8 Although we spent thirteen months among the Pilag4 a number of circumstances prevented 
the record of food and property transactions being any longer than it is. 

® Ages are estimated, for the Pilag4 have no way of reckoning age. 

10 All quantities are based on direct observation. 
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The rest of the sheep was kept by Kalachiyoli for the use of her household, 
composed of her husband, mother and Soroi, a seven year old girl, her HBDD, 
whose parents were away. None of the sheep was given to a considerable group 
of nearby neighbors and relatives. Nenarachi, a neighbor, Kalachiyoli’s 
HFSiDSD, and one of the persons not included in the distribution, when asked, 
“Is Kalachiyoli your relative?”’ answered that though she is a relative, Kala- 
chiyoli is stingy and does not share with her. She also stated that if Arana 
had not begged (datandya) for her portion, she would not have received any- 
thing. 


2. Distribution of fish by Sidinki, male, age 50: 


Name of Person Relationship Quantity 

Receiving to Giver Given 
Piyarasaina MSi Small sésinak 
Pasadi ? 1 fish 
Diwai FSiDDHWMBD 1 fish 
Waik B 1 fish 
Sutaraina M 1 fish 
Kalachiyoli MMBSW 1 fish 
Adiotina MMBDD 1 fish 
Nakinak MMBDSS 3 fish 
Iyai “Not my relative. She’s 

just begging.” 4 fish 
Arana MMBDDHBWSiS 1 fish 
Paranai MMBDDHBWM 3 fish 


Piyarasaina received the sdésinak because she asked for this fish, which is 
considered a delicacy; Iyai did not enter the house but “‘sat at the door’’;" 
and Pucharai, a woman receiving treatment from the shaman, Waik, received 
nothing. As Sidinki handed the half fish to Iyai he said, ‘““kayuwd, there are 
no more.” Finally it may be noted that Nagete, mother of Arana, after 
receiving a fish at once gave Sidinki a piece of palm. 


3. The following females returned together from collecting palm: Yala- 
kachin, age 25; Nenarachi, age 20; Nagete, age 45; Arana, age 20; Diwai, 
age 35. 


4 Tyai’s sitting at the door is the characteristic position of the beggar who feels he has no 
business where he is, but whom hunger has forced to beg. 
® The word “palm” refers to pieces of palm trunk, a food heavy with palm oil. 
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Relationship 
Receiving to Giver Given" 
a. By Yalakachin 
Sutaraina FM Much palm 
Piyarasaina FMSi Some 
Lyatarai ? 2 palm 
Kalachiyoli FMMBSW 5 palm 
b. By Nenarachi 
Yamadai FMMBDDHM 4 palm 
c. By Nagete 
Piyainyu ? palm 
Lyatarai ? 4 palm 
Kyarai SiHBWMSi 3 or 4 palm 
d. By Arana 
Kalachiyoli MSiHBWMBW 3 large palm 
e. By Diwai 
Sutaraina FSiHWSiHBW MFSiD Much palm 
Waik FSiHWSiHBWMFSiDS Half of one large piece 


of palm 


Kalachiyoli passed some of the palm she was given on to Soroi, her HBDD, 
to Kachina, her HSi, and to Lokose, a 6 year old, said to be a relative of her 
husband’s but not named either in the genealogy of Kalachiyoli or of her 
husband. 

From these sample distributions, it is apparent that the most difficult data 
to quantify are the data on amounts of food. How small is a “small” fish? 
How big is a “part of the insides” of a sheep? In a konkédiyi how often does a 
person dip from the pot, and how much does he take each time he dips? 
We have some records of this, but there is a limit beyond which one cannot 
go. What is the difference between “much,” “some” and “a little,”’ when 
considering palm or other vegetable foods handed out by the gourd and basin- 


13 These are all estimates based on direct observation. 
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full? These measures are variable. Finally, when several persons are distribut- 
ing at the same time, it is often not possible to make a precise estimate of 
what is given before it is carried off. For these reasons the data on food quanti- 
ties, while useful, are the least reliable. Hence, they are used only for an 
approximate estimate of the relationship between the individual’s /ofal income 
and /olal outgo. 

The field method must of necessity be simple. It consist: in scrutiny and 
quantitative notation of all economic transactions; and the recording of 
concomitant behavior. This permits the data to be arranged in tabular form, 
and provides a running account of interpersonal relations as they develop 
around economic transactions. 


THE CONDITIONS 


Pilagé is not an undisturbed culture. In 1933, about three years before 
this study was made, the Pilaga4 had been attacked by the Argentine army. 
A number were killed, and many driven from their homes to a point about 50 
miles west of the sites of their original villages. Here a mission was established 
for them eight months before the initiation of this field study. Some remained 
at the original habitat, but a change had taken place in the distribution of the 
original village populations. Some of the people who had been living together 
were no longer doing so, while some who had not lived together previously 
now were living in the same village. This latter circumstance was responsible 
for the division of the village studied into two parts.“ While the members of 
the two parts stood in the relation of brothers and sisters, first cousins, first 
cousins once removed and second cousins in the maternal line to one another, 
nevertheless they had earlier lived apart. Throughout this paper they are 
referred to as “‘the other half of the village.” 

Each Piiaga village traditionally has one chief, the heart of village organiza- 
tion. When he dies the villages break up, each family going to a village where 
it has relatives. Because of the special situation in the village studied, there 
were two chiefs, Sidinki and Kiyanokaik. The parts of the village are thus 
referred to as Sidinki’s half of the village and Kiyanokaik’s half of the village. 
The latter was much more mobile than the former, spending more of its time 
away from the village wandering about the wilderness searching for food, and 
thus less available as a source of information. 

A further disruption in Pilaga life occurred when roughly half the popula- 
tion went to work on the sugar cane plantations for about six months. This 


4 These two parts are thus not moieties in the customary sense of the term. It is a problem 
as to how often the field-worker’s “moieties” may be the result of some such amalgamation. 
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temporary migration took many of the most economically productive Pilaga 
away from the village, thus producing a disproportion between producers 
and the nonproducers. It also separated some parents from children and in 
four families made the latter dependent on relatives. In two of these the 
father was away, in one the mother, and in one both. 

Aside from these disturbances, native life was lived mostly in the old way. 
Although occasional tasks performed for the rare and scattered white settlers 
sometimes enabled three or four of the Pilagé to earn enough cash to buy some 
meat, sugar or flour, subsistence techniques were exclusively native. The eco- 
nomic organization, as will be seen, was native, the village studied was almost 
completely uninfluenced. Machine-made cloth is now used instead of native, 
but skirts for males and females are still the mode. Some women sometimes 
wear homemade blouses. Housetype has changed fundamentally on the mis- 
sion; in the sugar cane fields, however, the Pilagd reverfed to their previous 
type of house: a long tunne!-like affair made of bent boughs and covered with 
the available cane stalks. One such house held 80 people. 

This culture, though suffering some disruption in social life, is thus funda- 
mentally unchanged. When the people come back to the mission from the 
cane fields they slip into the old structure, and take up the old ways. The 
consequences of the temporary withdrawal of so many productive persons is, 
obviously, difficult to estimate. Absence of producers tends to place heavy 
burdens on those who remain behind and may add to village tensions; it is 
more difficult to supply subsistence needs, and what is produced must go a 
long way. 

This study was made largely during the winter, the “hungry time,” 
when fish were scarce. The Pilaga are traditionally hunters as well as fishermen, 
but there was Jittle game on the Argentine side of the Pilcomayo River. Thus 
we are dealing with an economic system from which a considerable number 
of productive persons had been withdrawn, and during a period of scarcity, 
with the society functioning at low ebb. 


RESULTS 
Table I is a partial summation of the data derived from recording the 
economic distribution of goods through transfer from the producer to another 
person. Only about five percent of the distributions treated here were of 
materials other than food. Where one object changes hands; where two 
people—the giver and the receiver—are involved; where several people are 


16 In this society, where most property is acquired in order to be distributed, the concept of 
“ownership” is vague. 
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TABLE I ir 
Distribution expressed as (1) number of persons receiving from and giving to spe- a 
cific individuals; (2) relation between number of distributions made and number of n 
distributions received (i.e. participated in). q 
Difference 
between a 
number of b 
Distribu- Distribu- persons 
Name of person Sex ey ae tions tions given ‘ 
to made _received'® and 
number 
received 
from?° 
I 
1. Adiotina F 8 10 3 16 — 2 t 
2. Adichi* M 10 1 4 1 +9 4 
3. Aichotn M 18 0 5 0 +18 
4. Alpa* (UP)*! F 0 4 0 5 —4 . 
5. Arana F 22 9 16 13 +13 ’ 
6. Chiyawolik* (UP) M 5 ) 3 11 — 4 
7. Diwa’i F 14 9 15 14 + 5 
8. Hawachi* F 3 2 3 2 + 1 
9. Iya’i* F 5 1 1 1 + 4 
10. Iyetolik M 9 2 3 2 + 7 
11. Kachina* F 7 6 3 7 + 1 
12. Kadamaitn* (UP) M 0 3 0 3 — 3 
13. Kalachiyoli F 26 11 13 14 +15 
14. Kiyanokaik* M 13 3 4 3 +10 
15. Komaraik M 16 5 5 7 +11 
16. Kosiyai* F 11 3 3 3 + 8 
17. Kyarai* (UP) F 0 15 0 21 —15 
18. Lorosetina F 2 5 2 6 — 3 
19. Lyatarai* (UP) F 0 9 0 10 — 9 
20. Nagete F 19 10 11 15 +9 
21. Nenarachi F 8 5 6 9 + 3 
22. Nyorol’i F 7 ) 6 10 —2 
23. Oma’i* M 19 4 11 4 +15 
24. Paranai (UP) F 0 7 0 13 —7 
25. Pasadi* M 2 8 3 & — 6 
26. Piyarasaina F 4 10 2 18 — 6 
27. Pucharai F 6 8 3 13 — 2 
28. Sidinki M 40 10 37 12 +30 
29. Sutaraina F 6 14 2 21 — 8 
30. Waik (UP) M 4 12 5 29 — 8 
31. Waina* F 13 0 5 0 +13 
32. Waluchitn* M 25 1 5 1 +24 
33. Yalachitn F 19 13 13 16 + 6 
34. Yamada’i (UP) F 1 8 1 20 — 7 
35. Yawotnyi F 6 3 2 3 + 3 
36. Yorodaik* M 2 1 1 1 + 1 


* Individuals marked with an asterisk are residents in Kiyanokaik’s part of the village. 
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” all are treated as distribu- 
tions, as are the cases in which an individual gives many things, like fish, to 
many people. Bearing this in mind we may now seek the answers to the 
questions raised earlier in this discussion. 

(1) How many persons did each adul® Pilagé distribute to? Table I gives the 
answer to this question in absolute terms; Table II shows the range. It will 
be seen that the number of persons to whom the Pilaga distributes ranges from 
zero to forty; the median is 6.5, the mean 9.7, and the mean square deviation 
9.0.% 

The number of persons to whom a Pilaga gives goods depends largely on 
his productivity—that is, on his ability to appropriate directly the products of 
nature**—and to some degree on the extent to which he passes along to others 
the things he receives from the original producer. Thus, one old woman (No. 
22)* gave to others some of the things she received from her son-in-law and 
daughter; a shaman (No. 6) blind and old, shared parts of his fees and tribute” 
with others. However, most of the distributions considered here are primary. 

(2) How many persons did each adult Pilagé receive from? This ranges from 
zero to fifteen, with a median of 4.3, mean of 6.0, and mean square deviation 


invited to a konkédiyi, a “‘dipping into the pot, 


4.1. It does not depend on productivity. Some unproductive people receive 
from numerous distributors, while some active distributors receive from 
relatively few people. 

Comparison between (1) and (2). It will be at once clear from the tables 
that the Pilaga on the whole gives to more people than he receives from, but 


© Read, “‘Adiotina gives to eight persons; Adichi gives to 10 persons, etc.” 

17 Read, “‘Adiotina receives from ten persons, etc.” 

18 Read, “Adiotina made three distributions, etc.” 

8 Read, “Adiotina got part of 16 distributions made by other people, etc.” 

2 Read, “‘Adiotina gave to two persons less than she received from; Adichi gave to nine per- 
sons more than he received from, etc.” 

21 The notation (UP) means “unable to produce.”’ Of those so marked numbers 4, 6, 12, 19, 24 
and 30 are old and blind; 17 and 34 are old women. 

2 Since children are relatively inactive economically, their role will not be discussed here. 

23 Means and mean square deviations are given for the sake of completeness. Inspection of 
Table II will indicate to the reader that in these series, where there is heavy clustering in the 
lower ranges of all the series, and where scattered high values contribute to skewness the median 
is more useful than the mean and that variabilitity can be appreciated without resort to statistical 
devices. I am indebted to Mr. Stephen Boggs for assistance on statistical problems. 

* This primary productivity is, of course, a basic type of all economic activity. It is in this 
sense, of direct appropriation of the products of nature, that the term productivity is used here. 

2% Numbers refer to persons on Table I. 

% This is the word that seems best to express the aggregate of objects received by a shaman 
by virtue of the fear all shamans inspire through their suspected command of sorcery. 
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HENR 
TABLE II that 
Distribution ranges in terms of (1) persons giving and receiving; the 
(2) number of distributions made and received. 
of g 
Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number f : 
__ of distri- of persons of persons : of t 
of persons of persons of persons of times of persons 
receivin ziving?? butions distrib- received receiving”? receiving receiving*® tha: 
made uting”® from Th 
0 5 0 5 0 2 0 2 sat 
1 1 1 3 1 4 4 fror 
2 3 2 4 2 2 2 2 fror 
3 1 3 8 3 5 3 4 hen 
4 2 4 2 4 2 4 1 twe 
5 2 5 5 5 3 5 1 
6 3 6 2 6 1 6 1 = 
7 2 7 0 7 7 2 rat 
8 2 8 0 8 3 8 1 fun 
9 1 9 0 9 5 9 | the 
10 1 10 0 19 + 10 2 
11 1 11 2 11 1 1] 1 (fre 
12 0 12 0 12 1 12 1 = 
13 2 13 2 13 i 13 3 15) 
14 1 14 0 14 1 14 2 nul 
15 0 15 1 15 1 15 1 of | 
16 1 16 1 16 2 
17 0 17 0 17 0 
18 1 18 0 18 te 
19 3 19 0 19 0 at 
20 0 20 0 20 1 dis 
21 0 21 0 21 2 nu 
22 1 22 0 22 0 of 
23 0 23 0 23 0 dis 
24 0 24 0 24 0 ; 
25 1 25 0 25 0 oo 
26 1 26 0 26 0 ot 
27 0 27 0 27 0 
2 0 28 0 28 0 of 
29 0 29 0 29 1 i. 
30 0 30 0 
31 0 31 0 a 
32 0 32 0 frc 
33 0 33 0 pe 
34 0 34 0 lie 
35 0 35 0 
36 0 36 0 
37 0 37 1 
38 0 
39 0 
1 
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that with the unproductive Pilag4 the situation is reversed. Comparison of 
the two parts of the village shows that they are alike in this respect. These 
conclusions are presented in the last column of Table I, where the balance 
of giving over receiving is presented for each person. The total indicates that 
of the thirty-six Pilag4 studied, twenty-one individuals give to more persons 
than they receive from, while fifteen receive from more than they give to. 
Thus in the gross; even including those disabled and ancient, who give to no 
one, the Pilagaé give away food to more individuals than they receive food 
from. If, however, we consider only the able-bodied, and thus subtract 
from the “minus” group the eight individuals who are old, blind or sick, and 
hence incapacitated for productive work, the figures change as follows: 
twenty-one able-bodied individuals give away to more people than they 
receive from, while only seven receive from more than they give to. The 
ratio of 3 to 1 indicates an overbalance in the direction of giving. This is of 
fundamental importance to the understanding of how the Pilagd experience 
their economic system. 

An examination of the range of variation indicates that the range of giving 
(from 0 to 40 persons) is much greater than the range of receiving (from 0 to 
15). Even eliminating the chief who gave to 40 people (No. 28), the largest 
number of persons to whom an individual gave (26) is far above the extreme 
of the range of the number from whom any individual received (15). 

(3) How many distributions did each individual make? The number of times 
the adults distributed ranged from 0 to 37, with the median at 2.8, the mean 
at 5.4, and a mean square deviation of 6.9. Thus, as in the case of persons 
distributed to, the upward range is great, but the median is relatively low. The 
number of distributions made is affected by the same factors as the number 
of persons distributed to, so that while the largest producers are the largest 
distributors, we also find other types of persons, such as poor producers or 
occasional non-producers, who pass on some of what they have received to 
others, making distributions. 

(4) How many limes does each individual receive? Taking the village as a 
whole, it is seen that people receive more often than they give. The median 
is 8.0, mean 9.0, and mean square deviation 7.2. Thus although most persons 
receive from fewer individuals than they give to, they receive relatively often 
from, and so depend on, a relatively small number of people. In distributing, 
people regularly pass beyond the limits of the circle of persons within which 
lie their maximum expectancies, i.e. their heaviest dependency. 


27 Read, “Five persons give to no one, etc.” 

28 Read, “Five people distribute never, three people distribute once, etc.” 
29 Read, “Two persons received from no one, etc.” 

3° Read, “Two people receive never, four people receive once, etc.” 
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This will be made clear from the following records: The 
sive 

1. No. female, age 35. 

thei 

Receives from Gives to out 

Total Total No. of No. of on Total awe 
no. of no. of times no. of teri 
Persons receiving Persons no. of 
distribu- _ per- giving distri- bilit 
tions sons to each butions r 
each 
give 
14 9 No. 28 3 No. 28 2 14 15 thar 
No. 5 2 No. 5 2 | 
en 
No. 33 2 No. 33 2 7 
No. 27 1 No. 27 2 rr 
No. 30 2 No. 30 6 havi 
Kolaik® 1 at o 
No. 3 l obli 
No. 31 1 in” 
No. 35 1 : 
No. 29 4 pect 
No. 13 | 
No. 22 1 obse 
No. 18 l entr 
Naicho 5 
the 
No. 20 2 
No. 1 1 bus! 
Kaikik 1 to | 
Ilyaradena 1 wha 
2. No. 15, male, age 50. efi 
alw: 
7 5 No. 6 1 No. 6 1 15 5 the 
No. 28 3 Her 
No. 26 1 — 
No. 2 
No. 16 1 for 
No. 19 1 
No. 23 1 and 
Simiti 3 ent 
No. 17 2 
No. 33 pre! 
No. 1 3 ; 
Kayoli 1 give 
Danyakana 3 ma) 
No. 10 1 
No. 22 1 
No. 18 1 
Suvyaraikitn 1 clud 
Katinorodi 1 
No. 11 1 Tho 


i 
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These two examples illustrate the point, since it is apparent that both persons 
give to more individuals than they receive from, and that both depend for 
their receipts on a relatively small number of people. Yet it should be pointed 
out that while No. 15 receives more often than he gives away, No. 7 gives 
away more often than she receives. The expression on the whole used to charac- 
terize the predominance of receiving over giving, expresses the fact of varia- 
bility. This is shown quantitatively in Table II. 

Thus there are always some to whom the Pilagd gives but who do not 
give to him; while at the same time, one generally receives more frequently 
than one gives away. The Pilagd’s “books” are therefore never in “‘balance,”’ 
hence the common complaint in Pilaga society, ‘I have given to him but he 
gives not to me.” Hence also, the anxiety one frequently hears expressed, ‘‘I 
have not given him food, therefore he sorcerizes me.”’ The attitude of being 
at once society’s creditor and debtor, of being simultaneously deprived and 
obligated, are central to Pilagd personality dynamics. They are not “rooted 
in” nursing and disciplining experiences of infancy, but are related to the 
peculiar structure of Pilagé economic relations. 

Readers familiar with business practice in pecuniary economies will have 
observed the formal similarity of the Pilagd position to that of the modern 
entrepreneur. The entrepreneur is also generally in debt to some persons and 
the creditor of others. But this is the nature of good business practice; the 
business man acquires goods on credit while he seeks to put customers in debt 
to him. Thus by obtaining an income from his debtors that is in excess of 
what he owes to his creditors he meets his obligations and, over time, prospers. 
It would be bad business for him to pay his bills immediately, for he must 
always exploit the period between the time he contracts his indebtedness and 
the day his bills come due, to obtain the maximum return on his capital. 
Hence it is the object of the business man to stay in debt, even though he will 
eventually meet all his bills. If he owes no bills his business is stagnant, 
for it means that he is not renewing his capital. 

Yet the position of the modern entrepreneur, in which he is at once creditor 
and debtor, although formally analogous to that of the Pilaga, is vastly differ- 
ent in function, and has a different psychological quality. The modern entre- 
preneur finds rewards in his position; the Pilaga does not. 

The next questions to be answered are (5) How much does each individual 
give away? and (6) How much does each individual receive? These questions 
may best be answered together.* 

3t Numbers refer to persons on Table I. 

32 Names are used occasionally for persons not taking regular part in transactions. These in- 
clude short-time residents in the village, occasional beggars, and children. 

%3 As pointed out earlier, the amounts distributed are not susceptible of exact quantification. 
Though we were equipped with scales to measure the weight of the fish and forest products it 
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If we now examine Table III we will see that on the whole the Pilaga give 
away more than they receive; that is, income from sources other than self is 
less than outgo. This holds for both parts of the village. The difference between 
income and outgo, however, becomes greater if we subtract from the “‘income 
exceeds outgo”’ column the five persons who made no distributions at all;* 
here the ratio becomes 5:8.5. Now while the productive Pilag4 makes up this 
difference by keeping enough of his product to fill the gap between what he 
gives away and what he receives from others, yet, psychologically speaking, 
this constant gap between income and outgo becomes an important factor in 
the way the Pilaga experiences his economic relations. It is a factor which, 
in addition to the actual experience of natural scarcity, socially conditions 
the Pilagd’s attitude toward food and his distribution system. 

(7) To which persons did each individual give most often? Thus far we have 
focused attention on individuals rather than on families. This is because the 
Pilagé tend to view economic behavior in terms of interacting individuals 
rather than of families. He never phrases economic experience in terms of 
“What my family has given or received,” but in terms of ““What J have given 
or received.” Yet the anthropologist must take into account the fact that the 
internal evidence indicates that families rather than individuals are often the 
real focus of economic activity. Question 7 must therefore often be phrased, 
To which families did each family give most often? And though families and 
individuals give most often to the members of their own household, we need 
to ask the further question, To whom within the household does the individual 
give most often?® The problem here is to estimate as closely as possible the 
process of food distribution within the household,* and to study the effects 
of these distributions on interpersonal relations. A few cases may be analyzed 
to clarify the problem. 

Number 7 is a widow of about 35 with three small children. She is the only 
producer in her family. From her “ledger’’ below, we can read off the names 
of the persons within the immediate household to whom she distributed, in 
order of frequency of her contribution to them. Not appearing in the ledger, 
but resident in the household, are Nos. 26, 3, 24, and 21, to whom she gave 


would have been unwise for us to use them. In this culture, such an injection of the anthropolo- 
gist’s demands into the rapidly moving and sometimes tense economic transactions would have 
been but an added irritant. As it was, we were at times suspected of begging as we observed. We 
offer our results therefore as the best that could be obtained under the circumstances, with the 
understanding that they are approximations, and especially in view of the probability that num- 
ber of give-aways made is often a more serviceable measure of the dynamics of interpersonal 
relations in this culture than quantities of food. 

4 These persons are all UP—“unable to produce.” 
% That is, aside from parents, spouse and children. 
% Richards, 1948, has formulated a number of the problems examined under this question. 
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TABLe III 
Ratio between quantities of food received and quantities given away. 
Income Income Income Relative 
Person Sex equal to exceeds less than Doubtful — . 
productivity** 
outgo*’ outgo outgo 
No. 1 F x U 
No. 2 M x 
No. 3 M x I 
No. 4 F x 
No. 5 F x V 
No. 6 M x 
No. 7 F x V 
No. 8 F x 
No. 9 F x 
No. 10 M x U 
No. 11 F x 
No. 12 M x 
No. 13 F x V 
No. 14 M x 
No. 15 M x F 
No. 16 F x 
No. 17 F x 
No. 18 F x | 
No. 19 F x 
No. 20 F x V 
No. 21 F x F 
No. 22 F x I 
No. 23 M x 
No. 24 F x U 
No. 25 M x 
No. 26 F x U 
No. 27 F x U 
No. 28 M x E 
No. 29 F x U 
No. 30 M x U 
No. 31 F x 
No. 32 M x 
No. 33 F x V 
No. 34 F U 
No. 35 F x U 
No. 36 M x 
Totals 3 15 17 1 50% 


unproductive 


37 By “income” is meant in every case only income from sources other than one’s own pro- 
ductivity. 

38 Individuals are rated from U, unproductive, 0 to 3 distributions made; F, fairly productive, 
4 to 10 distributions made; V, very productive, 11 to 16 distributions made; to E, exceptionally 
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nothing.*® All of these live but a few arms’ length from her within the house. 

Thus she is selective in her distribution. She is also consistent. It can be 
seen from the “ledger” below that most of what she obtains through her own 
efforts goes to the family of No. 28: his mother; No. 29; No. 30, his half- 
brother through No. 29; two of his daughters, Naicho and No. 33. No. 20, her 
daughter No. 5, and No. 20’s mother No. 24 are definitely in a different class, 
especially since No. 24 received nothing. Thus there is a differential treatment 
by No. 7 of individuals within the household. 


LEDGER FOR No. 7 


No. of times 
No. of times f 


Recipient ae Relationship to No. 7 giving lo 
receiving 
No. 30 6 FSiHWSiHBW MFSiDS 2 
Naicho 5 FSiHWSiIHBW MFSiDSD 0 
No. 29 4 FSiHWSiHBW MFSiD 0 
No. 28 2 Same as No. 30 4 
No. 5 2 FSHWDD 2 
No. 33 2 Same as Naicho 2 
No. 27 2 FSiIHWSiHBW MBDHMSiHFBD 1 
No. 20 2 FSHWD 0 


Study of the “ledgers”’ of all members of the families of Nos. 28, 20 and 7, 
including all children,* reveals the following figures: 


No. of distribu- 


Family givin 
7s lions given 


Family receiving 


No. 7 19 No. 28 
4 No. 20 
No. 28 14 No. 7 
17 No. 20 
No. 20 26 No. 28 
No. 7 


There can be no doubt that the relationships between the families of No. 28 
and those of No. 20 and No. 7, on the one hand, and that between No. 20 
and No. 7 on the other were very different. Thus although all these people 
lived under one roof and “shared” their food, there was, as proved by the 


productive, all individuals making more than 16 distributions. There was only one of these, the 

chief, No. 28. Persons in No. 14’s part of the village are not rated on productivity because, since 

they were absent from the village more often than the others, direct comparisons cannot be made. 
%® Businessmen do not usually keep complete records of sales not made, but the “unsold 

customer” plays an important role in planning, and is dynamic in thinking. 

* Children, since they do not produce, do not give away. But they receive. 
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accounts of actual transactions, a gulf between two of the families, that of 
No. 20 and that of No. 7. On the other hand, from the kinship point of view, 
both families were almost equally “‘close’”’ to the family of No. 28. 

An important question is whether we have any other indexes of closeness; 
or is there any other kind of information that will give independent insight 
into the status of the relationship between the family of No. 7 and No. 20? 

Open quarrels in Pilagé society may take place under formal conditions of 
courtship fights between bands of women from different villages, when they 
have become enraged over the attempt of one woman to attract away the 
husband of another. On the other hand, though there is not a little muttering 
because of dissatisfaction over food distributions, only one outbreak of rage 
on this account was observed within the village. This was precisely between 
No. 7 and No. 20. It was started by No. 20 whose family, as can be seen from 
the “ledger,” had given to the family of No. 7 a little more than twice as often 
as it had received from that group. 

Thus the gulf between the families of No. 20 and No. 7 was not just a 
“statistical” one. The difference in “ledger” accounts was associated with 
much pent-up feeling, which at last exploded in a quarrel that resulted in 
the temporary removal of No. 7 and caused both women to weep as if they 
had lost a near relative through death. On the other hand, the antagonism 
between these families was not “‘just another village antagonism,” but rested 
on the realities of economic life as reflected in the statistical tables. 

If No. 7 had given to the family of No. 20 in the same proportion as she 
had given to the family of No. 28 she would have given eight times to No. 
20’s family instead of four. This can be seen by taking into consideration that 
there were seven people in the family*! of No. 28 and but three in No. 20’s. 
Or, to put the matter the other way round, if No. 7 had given to No. 28’s 
family in the same proportion as she had given to No. 20’s she would have 
given to the former only nine times. As it was she gave to No. 28’s family 19 
times, thus indicating definite choice. If No. 20’s family had given to No. 7’s 
family in the same proportion as it gave to No. 28’s family, the family of No. 
20 would have given to No. 7’s family 11 times. As it was No. 20’s family gave 
nine times, a close approximation to what would have been done on the 
basis of an expectation of equal treatment.” If No. 20’s family had given 
to No. 28’s family in the same proportion as it gave to No. 7’s family, it would 
have given 21 times. As it was it gave 26, a close approximation to the figure 
of actual dispersals. Hence No. 20 was closer to balancing her distributions 
within the household than was No. 7. A glance at the distributions of family 
No. 28 indicates that they were almost perfectly balanced between the two 
other families. Thus, No. 7 was not balanced in her distributions, and No. 20 


“! Self, three daughters, mother, mother’s sister, half-brother. 
“ This dees not mean that the Pilagd articulate a “share-and-share alike” doctrine. 
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would not tolerate it. This does not mean that public opinion was on No. 20’s 
side. A canvass of the village immediately after the quarrel showed only con- 
demnation of her behavior. 

Living in a Pilaga household requires that there be a flow of products among 
the members of a household. This flow is not viewed as direct exchange, but 
as one of the continuing conditions of living that everyone must meet. This 
we may call symbiolic® exchange, to distinguish it from gift and other types 
of rather more ritualized exchange. In a perfectly equilateral system in which 
occupants of the house are A, B; C,...N, any individual would get 1/n of 
whatever is distributed. As we have seen, however, in this household family 
A can give strongly preferential treatment to family B. In this way preferential 
treatment of B by A becomes the negation“ of A’s contributions to C, D, 
E, ...N. That is to say, the heavy contribution by No. 7 to the family of No. 
28, prevented No. 7 from contributing to No. 20’s family. 

The problem of the basis for this selectivity now arises. 

It will be seen from the “ledger” of No. 7 that between her and all those 
who benefit by her work there are only the remotest genealogical ties, as the 
anthropologist sees it. As the Pilagd see it, however, these relationships 
appear closer, although neither No. 5, her mother No. 20, No. 28, nor No. 7 
were able to give their precise genealogical relationships. Although No. 28 
uses the younger sister-cousin term for No. 7 and she in her turn uses the older 
brother-cousin term for him, the connections between them do not appear on 
the genealogies of either, except in the exceedingly remote form given in the 
above “ledger” of No. 7. The ultimate proof of the distance of the tie is that 
No. 28 and No. 7 later married.“ Thus it could not be argued that the explana- 
tion of No. 7’s greater attention to No. 28 can be explained on the basis of a 
closer kinship tie to him than to the family of No. 20. This can be confirmed 
also by comparing the relationship, as given in the ‘ledger’ between No. 7 
and No. 28 with that between the former and No. 20. Both can be established 
only through an intervening line. 

The explanation of the closer attention of No. 7 to the family of No. 28 
would seem to lie somewhat along the following lines: No. 7 was a widow with 
three small children and very few male relatives. Hence she was dependent 
on No. 28 for animal food. Although No. 28 denied the possibility of marriage 
with No. 7, saying she was his relative; although he actively courted other 


8 This contrasts, of course, with the non-economic aspects of distribution, so often described 
for primitive culture. See Herskovits’ discussion of this, loc. cit., p. 134 f. 

“4 This exceedingly useful heuristic device, discovered by Hegel, is used effectively by Marx, 
p. 837. 

* Our genealogies, including 734 individuals, reveal only one marriage between relatives. 
They were second cousins. This does not mean that marriages cannot occur between non-traceable 
“relatives.” As a matter of fact the Pilag4 marriage preference is for “relatives,” but very distant 
ones. The marriage between No. 7 and No. 28 is a good example. 
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women; the fact remains that he eventually married No. 7. Thus one may 
surmise either that No. 7’s dependence and consequent attention to No. 28’s 
family eventuated in marriage; or that No. 7 had it in the back of her head 
all the time to carry off No. 28. Meanwhile there was no evidence of courtship 
between the two, for No. 7 was in mourning for her husband and could not 
have sex relations. 

It will be observed that of all the people in the house, No. 7 gave most 
frequently to No. 30, old, blind half-brother of No. 28, and a shaman. He is 
also high among the distribution frequencies of No. 5 and a number of others 
in the village. This is to be understood in terms of his being a shaman and 
hence a suspected sorcerer. As No. 5 put it succinctly, 

Waik [No. 30] has got huge quantities of stuff. He is a shaman and people are afraid of 
him. He is stingy. 


Thus the Pilag4 have not only failed to get fear of sorcery out of the village, 
they have not even got it out of the household, and the protection of the 
self through giving excessively to the shaman becomes the negation of other 
relationships. That is to say, the Pilag4 protects himself against shamans by 
slighting other obligations. This, however, renders him more vulnerable to 
sanctions of another character, such as a scolding from a fellow housemate 
for stinginess. 

The next case is that of the family made up of No. 28, the chief, his mother 
and mother’s sister, his half-brother, three daughters, and son-in-law.” The 
statement of their combined distributions to the other families in the house- 
hold is given in tabular form below. 


Family Kinship tie to No. 28 Sex 
receiving receiving 

No. 1 MMBuD F 29 

No. 20 MMBDDHBWSi F 17 

No. 7 FSiDDHWMBD F 14“ 

No. 15 MMBS M 11 

No. 35 MMBDD F 8 


* The number used refers to the person in the family closest to No. 28, genealogically speak- 


ing. 

# While the fear of sorcery is all-pervasive among the Pilag4, careful analysis leads us to the 
conclusion that it was not practised while we were among them, nor in the recent past. 

47 All of these persons, with the exception of No. 28’s 6 year old daughter appear on Table I. 
The other two daughters are numbers 21 and 33; half-brother is number 30; mother is number 
29; mother’s sister is 26, and son-in-law, husband of 21, is number 3. 

48 No. 28’s contribution to the family of No. 7 would have been greater had No. 7 not been in 
mourning for her dead husband during a considerable portion of our study in the village and so 
unable to eat fish—No. 28’s principal product. 
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The families of No. 20 and No. 7 live in the same house with the family 
of No. 28. The others formerly did so, but now live close by. Here, as in the 
case of No. 7, it will be observed that distribution is by no means equal within 
the household. The family of No. 1, for example, receives almost as much 
as the families of No. 7 and No. 20 combined. Thus residence under the same 
roof or in the same household is no guarantee of equality of treatment. 

The person most closely related to the family of No. 28, is No. 15, whose 
family is next to last in distributions received, while more distant families, 
genealogically speaking, receive heavily. Hence closeness of genealogical 
relationship is no guarantee of intensity of economic exchange. 

Explanation of these facts is as follows: (1) No. 1’s husband (in the cane 
fields during much of our stay) had been a long-time resident in No. 28’s 
village. Hence No. 28 and his family looked upon this family (No. 1, husband, 
husband’s mother, two small children) as loyal followers.*® Thus kinship and 
residence combine to create the strongest tie. (2) No. 20 and No. 7 lived under 
the same roof and hence needed to be considered as close “‘relatives.”’ At the 
same time when it became convenient for No. 28 to think of No. 7 as a distant 
relative for purposes of marriage he was able to do so. (3) The family of No. 35 
had not been a stable resident in No. 28’s village in the past, but had wan- 
dered between at least two villages, so that a feeling of social distance between 
the two families was present. In this way it came about that physical distance 
was able to weaken the kinship bond. Of this we shall see more when we ana- 
lyze the interaction between the two parts of the village. 

An interesting phenomenon from the standpoint of social theory is the 
small number of times the family of No. 28 gave to the family of No. 15, in 
spite of the fact that No. 15, genealogically, is the closest relative of No. 28 
in the household. However, if we analyze the distributions of the family of 
No. 15 we discover that it regularly gives 34 per cent of ifs give-aways to the 
people in the half of the village appertaining to No. 14,5° while the family of 
No. 28 gives to that group about half as often (18 percent). Two of the sisters 
of No. 15 and their children and grandchildren live in No. 14’s part of the 
village. Thus although No. 15’s family still follows the law®™ of Pilagé society— 
residence plus kinship constitute the strongest tie—and so give most of what 
it receives to the people in own household, the sister tie diverts a third of the 
product of No. 15’s family to the other end of the village, which sharply 
reduces the amount it can give to the family of No. 28. Hence the family of 
No. 15 cannot establish as close economic ties with the family of No. 28 as 
it could did it not have these other obligations. 

Thus again one type of obligation or pressure impinges on another; the 


The Pilag4 term is lémarasit. 
5° Tt will be recalled that this man is also a chief. 
51 In the sociological, not in the legal sense. 
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maintenance of one relationship tends to mega/e® another. The overall structure 
of relationships causes differential economic treatment to develop within 
the household. 

The cases reviewed so far concerning distribution within the household 
may be summarized as follows: The answer to the question, /o which individual 
or family did each individual or family give most often? can be answered only 
through quantitative analysis of the behavior of individuals and families. 
When this is done four points emerge: (1) The Pilaga distributes most of his 
product to the members of his own household. (2) He does not distribute 
equally to all. (3) A variety of factors enter to prevent his distributing equally 
to all; (a) differences of genealogical ties, (b) differences of obligations among 
the people within the household with respect to their obligations outside it, 
(c) stability of residence, (d) dependency needs, (e) marital expectations, (f) 
fear of shamans, and (g) special food taboos. (4) When common residence and 
close genealogical ties combine, the highest rate of interchange of products 
between families so related is present. 

A simple generalization such as, ‘‘The Pilaga distributes his product to 
the members of his household,” is thus inadequate to describe the situation 
as it exists. For a single “pattern” does not determine behavior. Rather, it is 
determined by several lines of force, each one of which—kinship obligations, 
residence, expectations of marriage, dependency, fear of shamans—radiates 
from a different “‘pattern,” a different area of traditional behavior. Thus the 
individual does not manipulate the pattern. Rather, multiple forces, radiating 
from many cultural circumstances, press the individual in a given direction. 

Now since there are so many particular motivations, it is difficult to know 
the motives that determine the behavior of others. The conditions are therefore 
given for the development of uncertainty in the minds of the Pilaga; it be- 
comes difficult to know in each case why a given person is included or excluded 
in a particular distribution. The result is disturbance in interpersonal relations, 
and consequent tension. 

The basic animal and vegetable foods—fish, meat, forest fruits—on which 
the Pilagé depend also constitute the raw materials through which social 
bonds are formed. They are, however, likewise the things through which the 
most generalized tensions are developed. Study of the distribution of delicacies, 
on the other hand, sharpens the general outlines of interpersonal relations 
given by studying the distribution of basic foods. The distribution of fish-oil- 

5? It will be recalled that in his analysis of capitalistic economics Marx used the device of 
negation to show how one economic form destroyed another. Here, however, in the cases of both 
No. 7 and the family of No. 15 old relationships are not destroyed to make room for new ones. 
Rather both relationships continue but under a compromise. Thus the interesting consideration 
arises that in primitive societies conflicting forces often do not have the power that such forces 
have in modern society. Hence we have, in the case of primitive society, compromise, while in 
modern society conflict within the economic system may bring destruction. 
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sweetened 4:-lik—or, rather the failure to distribute it—fanned to flame the 
smouldering tension between No. 7 and No. 20. This suggests that study of 
the distribution of food delicacies may give deeper insight into the character 
of the interpersonal relations existing within the Pilag4 household and village. 
For this purpose the delicacy par excellence of Pilagd culture, yerba mate, may 
be considered. 

Yerba and the sugar to sweeten it, since they are produced by whites, are 
a rarity that can be obtained only by purchase with money, or by gift from 
white people. Yerba-drinking is done in company. The yerba is packed into 
a small gourd; a pipette or bombilla, as it is called in Spanish, is pushed into 
the gourd, hot water and sugar are added, and the infusion is sucked through 
the bombilla. After each person drinks, he passes the gourd and bombilla back 
to his host, who again pours water into the gourd and hands it to another 
guest. The following points are to be noted: (1) The yerba is drunk by a group 
of persons that remains intact sometimes for a few hours; (2) the yerba never 
really leaves the possession of the distributor; (3) all handle the same gourd 
and put the same bombilla in their mouths. We thus have a situation in which 
there appears to be exceedingly close interpersonal relationship of all the 
drinkers to one another and to the distributor. The problem arises whether 
yerba enters as freely into the distribution system as does, for example, fish, 
so that it reaches the ideal limits of the outer circle. Or is it, rather, limited to 
a small group of relatives and housemates, who sip its sweetness while ex- 
cluding the outer world? We ask these questions because we are attempting 
by this special case to sharpen the preceding analysis, showing that within 
household and village food-sharing is not equilateral; that there is specific 
selectivity; that selectivity is determined by a variety of factors; and that 
selectivity is accompanied by tensions that express themselves in overt and 
concealed hostility. 

Analysis of the yerba-drinking sessions in the household of No. 28 shows 
that no one participates in all of them, and that, with the exception of the 
shaman, No. 6,** who is a member of No. 14’s part of the village, all partici- 
pants live in the same house. Those drinking together most often were No. 
28, his two daughters, No. 21 and No. 33, and No. 3, husband of No. 21. Asa 
matter of fact, yerba-drinking is confined very closely within the immediate 
family, with occasional participation by others. Other forms of exclusion in 
food-sharing involve tensions, and this is true also of yerba-drinking. 

In general the sharing of yerba tends to narrow the circle of distribution 
to the small family of husband, wife and children. This points up the fact that 
the biological family of parents and children forms the hard core of Pilaga 
society; that within the apparently mutually cooperating household there 


58 The danger implicit in excluding a shaman has been discussed. 
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yet exist units that have a special autonomy and are isolated within them- 
selves. Living under one roof among the Pilaga does not destroy the outer 
shell of familial particularity. One can live under the. same roof with one’s 
fellow man but yet turn his back on him. 

It is thus apparent that an analysis of the sharing of a special food delicacy, 
as distinct from study of the distribution of food in general, has suggested that 
conclusions about the distribution of food in general without taking delicacies 
into account would miss an important area of special discrimination within 
the household, and that within the household there survives the hard core of 
the individual small family, which, at a given moment may turn its back upon 
the rest of the people and become an excluding unit. This works both ways, 
for the rest of the world is then prepared to turn i/s back on the individual 
family. The implications of this for personal security are momentous. 

Thus far efforts to answer the question, ““To which persons and families 
does each individual or family give most often?” have concentrated on the 
household. We need now to answer this question for the village as a whole. 

It has previously been noted that while the family of No. 28 makes 18 
percent of its give-aways to individuals in No. 14’s part of the village, the 
family of No. 15 does this almost twice as often. Here is a case where two 
families in the same household have different relations with the ‘‘other end of 
the village.” It has already been pointed out that the statement “people give 
food to members of the same household” requires considerable modification in 
terms of individual variation. The question naturally arises as to whether this 
would be true also in regard to some such statement as, ‘‘The Pilaga distributes 
his product throughout the village.’’ To explore this problem we can use the 
data of Table IV. 

The most striking fact that emerges from the table is the variability in 
behavior. This may be discussed conveniently in terms of village-wide varia- 
bility, and variability within households. 

A. Village-wide variability: Our records are most voluminous for No. 28’s 
end of the village. Not only do we have data on more people but more distribu- 
tions were observed, on the average, for the people at No. 28’s end of the village 
than for the people at the other end. This is because the people at the other 
end spent much time wandering about the forest and around the vast lagoon™ 
on the edge of which the Pilaga lived, away from the village, looking for food. 
It was only when they returned from a food-hunting expedition, or when they 
remained in the village for several days or weeks that it was possible to record 
their economic behavior. It is precisely in this wandering of the “others” that 
we may find the key to the sharp difference in village-wide economic behavior 
as between one end of the village and the other as indicated on Table IV. 


* The great ponds left behind by the flooding of the Pilcomayo River are called lagoons. 
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TABLE IV 
Village-wide distribution behavior expressed as percentages of number of times 


each family gives to families in each residence status class. 


Per cent of times giving to families in residence class: 
Family® given 2s 


1. No. 28’s end of the village. 


No. 28 72 18 10 
No. 7 93 0 7 
No. 20 81 16 3 
No. 15 55 34 11 


2. No. 14’s end of the village. 


No. 23 31 48 21 
No. 32 25 34 41 
No. 31 30 44 26 
No. 2 50 40 10 


If we take the averages of the percentages of the give-aways to persons in 
residence status class two, it is seen that the people at No. 28’s end of the 
village made only 17 percent of their give-aways to such persons, while the 
people at the “other end” of the village gave 41.5 percent of the time to 
persons in residence status class two, that is, to the people at No. 28’s end of 
the village. The matter may be stated as follows: the flow cf products from 
those at one end of the village is not returned in equal quantity by the people 
at the other end. That is, the system is not strictly reciprocal; and neither 
this nor intra-household distribution, is a balanced system. Thus s/riking 
asymmetries exist between persons, between families and between parts of the 
village. 

The most general explanation for the asymmetrical character of the village- 
wide distribution system is to be found in the historical fact that the two 
groups of people between which there exists the asymmetry had previously 
lived in separate villages; and had united in this one village for about two 


55 Residence status class 1 includes all individuals within the household, either under the same 
roof or in near-by houses, class 2 includes the individuals at the “other end of the village,” and 
class 3 are persons outside the village. 

% Unproductive families have been left out because quantitative calculations would have 
been too unreliable. Hence the table represents selected families. 
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years.’ Their hard shells of particularity survived, even though the groups 
were repeatedly thrown together, and had built houses in close proximity. 

In the light of these facts the behavior of the people at the other end of 
the village takes on new meaning. Since they made 41.5 percent of their give- 
aways to No. 28’s end of the village but received less than half that amount 
in return, residence in the village was an expensive luxury for them, did not 
repay them for what they gave away, and threatened them with hunger. 
They could be better fed away from the village and need not run the risk of 
sorcery. 

Meanwhile the question, ‘Why did not No. 28 and his housemates give 
more to the other end of the village?”’ has not been answered. The answer is 
found only in part in the statement of No. 28 that he does not take the food of 
No. 32.58 Another possibility emerges if we ask the question in another way, 
“Why did the other end of the village give to No. 28’s as often as it did?” 
Since fears of sorcery were mutual, a possible answer to the question lies in the 
different character of the integration in the two halves of the village. The 
people at the other end of the village were a closely integrated group: No. 23, 
No. 32 and No. 31, for example, were siblings. No. 14 was the husband of No. 
31. No. 28’s group, on the other hand, was much more loosely integrated, and 
even where “‘real’’ genealogical ties existed, they were not as close as those 
that united the others, hence the greater need to keep the food supply within 
the household. It is a striking fact that the No. 28 group, on the average, kept 
75 percent of its produce while the others kept only a third. It will be ob- 
served that the other end of the village made 24.5 percent of their give-aways 
to individuals in residence status class three while to persons of the same 
class No. 28’s group gave away one third that number of times. 

We have previously noted that the Pilaga distributes most of his produce 
to members of his own household. Yet is it clear from Table IV that this is 
not true for the people at No. 14’s end of the village. Now since the persons 
at that end of the village are more closely integrated than those at the other 
end, much of what takes the form of distribution, the transfer of produce from 
the producer to another person, in No. 28’s part of the village, takes the form 
of commensality at No. 14’s end of the village. Hence the percentage of product 
distributed by No. 14’s people to persons in residence status class one appears 
low, while that distributed to other classes seems high. The fact remains, 
however, that the early generalization cannot stand in the face of the radical 
difference between the forms of behavior of the two ends of the village. Thus 
comparison between households in different parts of the village forces us to 


57 While this union was in part a product of disruption consequent on flight from the down- 
stream area under attack from Argentine soldiers, the amalgamation of villages is a continuing 
historic process among the Pilag4. Hence this type of situation is not unique for this village. 

58 No. 32 lives at the other end of the village. 
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modify the earlier generalization, and say that the Pilaga distributes a part 
of his product to members of his own household. The size of this part will be 
determined by level of integration, and probably by size of household.*®® 

B. Variability within households: This problem may be studied best through 
analysis of the behavior of individuals rather than of families. For this we may 
refer to Table V. 


TABLE V 


Village-wide distribution behavior expressed as percentages of number of times 
each person gives to individuals in each residence status class.® 


Percent of times giving to individuals in residence class: 


Person giving 
1 2 3 


1. No. 28’s end of the village 


No. 28 74 16 10 
No. 21 90 0 10 
No. 33 77 19 4 
No. 3 41 37 22 
No. 7 93 0 7 
No. 20 62 28 10 
No. 5 90 10 0 
No. 15 65 35 0 
No. 13 52 32 16 


2. No. 14’s end of the village 


No. 23 40 40 20 
No. 32 25 34 41 
No. 31 16 43 43 
No. 14 49 49 2 
No. 16 17 60 23 
No. 2 50 40 10 


Table V analyzes the same data as Table IV, but by individuals instead of 
by families. In this way the variability within the village is accentuated. 


5® Although we have no conclusive data in regard to this latter point, it must be clear that 
in the case of a village made up of two households, one large and the other rather small, the 
smaller household might very well give away more of its product outside the household than within 
it, simply because of the difference in the size of the two households. 

6° Selected individuals only. 

6! Residence class 1 contains people in the same part of the village. Class 2 are the people at 
the “other end of the village.” Class 3 are people outside the village. 
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A sign of the difference in level of integration at the two ends of the village 
is the variation in performance between individuals and families. It will be 
seen from Table V that while the mean percentage of give-away to residence 
class two at No. 28’s end of the village is 20 and the range is from zero to 37 
percent, for the other end of the village the mean is 44 percent but the range 
is from 34 to 60 percent, a difference of 11 percent. Actually, however, this 
overall difference does not indicate the true difference between groups. Every- 
one at the opposite end of the village gives something to No. 28’s end, and no 
one gives less than a third. This contrasts strikingly with No. 28’s group, some 
of whom give nothing to the others, while the rest range from 10 to 37 percent. 

In comparing the economic behavior and associated attitudes of the two 
halves of the village, we have described: (1) marked differences in intergroup 
sharing, characterized by more frequent giving of No. 14’s group to No. 28’s 
group than the reverse, (2) markedly higher spatial mobility of No. 14’s 
people as compared with No. 28’s group, and (3) mutual suspicion of sorcery. 
Taken together these three factors show lack of solidarity within the village 
as a whole. Although there was tension between the halves of the village, the 
outward relationships between the two groups were calm and friendly. Even 
drunkenness did not move these people to overt expression of dissatisfaction. 

The findings of this section may be summarized as follows: The Pilaga 
distributes a portion of his product to the people within his own extended 
household, but he does not give equally to everyone. The frequency of his giv- 
ing to any person depends on specific circumstances that compel him to dis- 
tribute his food in particular ways. As a result of this very different economic 
dealing among people who live under the same roof, tensions develop. The 
sharing—or rather lack of sharing—of delicacies points up the unequal strength 
of the ties that unite the persons and families in the same household, and re- 
veals Pilag4 economic organization as still centering in the small family of 
husband, wife and children in such a way as to create tension-potent situations 
in a distribution system that seems postulated on broader lines. The economic 
relations between the two halves of the village have the same general character- 
istics as those within the household: different persons within the households 
deal differently with persons in “the other half” of the village, and there is no 
balanced reciprocity between the two. In regard to dealings with “‘the other 
half of the village” the only uniformity found in the household studied in detail 
was that no one in it gave as frequently to the “other half” as he did to his 
own household. 

(8) Much of the answer to the next major question, From which families 
does each family receive most often? can be found in the answers to the preceding 
question. There are, however, certain problems that may be more conveniently 
analyzed separately. Since it has been discovered that sharing is unequal the 
question arises, to which families in the household does any given family look 
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for major support? The data with which to answer this are given in Table 
VI. They provide a quantitative statement of the extent to which each family 
at No. 28’s end of the village contributes to the income of every other family 
at that end of the village, over and above what each family contributes to its 
own support. Thus, for example, of all the outside contributions that the family 
of No. 28 receives, 33% comes from the family of No. 7, 45% from that of No. 
20, 16% from the family of No. 15, 6% from the family of No. 35 and nothing 
from the family of No. 1. 


TABLE VI 
Percentage of give-aways received by families at No. 28’s end of 
the village from one another.® 
Families giving 
Families 
receiving (N=192) 


No. 28 No. 7 No. 20 No. 15 No. 35 No. 1 


No. 28 58 33 (19) 45 (26) 16 (9) 6 (4) 0 


No. 7 24 58 (14) 37 (9) 0 5(1) 0 
No. 20 23 74(17) 18 (4) 4 (1) 4(1) 0 
No. 15 24 46 (11) 8 (2) 13 (3) 25(6)  8(2) 
No. 35 16 50 (8) 6 (1) 0 44 (7) F-C® 
No. 1 47 62 (29) 0 2 (1) 36(17)  F-C 


Since the total number of times each family receives (N) is not large, major 
attention must, of course, be given to general tendencies and large percentage 
differences. With this in mind we observe the following: (1) the usual variabil- 
ity we have now been led to expect, so that families do not receive equally 
from all, (2) the percentages range from rather high proportions—74% of 
outside income of No. 20’s family was received from the family of No. 28—to 
zero, and (3) the heavy contributions made by the family of No. 28 to all fami- 
lies. 

It will be remembered that No. 28 is a chief. It will also be observed that 
in no case is the contribution of his family to any family equalled or exceeded 
by any other family. As a matter of fact, No. 28 himself alone contributes on 
an average of 35% of the income of each family. Thus the role of the chief and 
his family in Pilaga society is to support others.* The chief and his family thus 
become the unifying factor in the village. It is this that gives meaning to the use 


® The table shows what percentage of its “income” each family receives from outside sources, 
in its own part of the village. Numbers in parentheses represent the actual number of limes a 
family receives from a family that gives. Thus the family of No. 28 receives 33% of its income from 
the family of No. 7, and receives from that family 19 times. 

8 F-C means that No. 10, husband of No. 35, is No. 1’s father by a previous marriage. 

* See also, Richards, 1948, pp. 151-154; 209-210. 
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of the father term for the chief and the child term for the members of the 
village. 

It can now be understood why Pilaga villages have always, within memory, 
fallen apart and dispersed when the chief died. The position of chief, despite 
the “‘prestige” it carries also entails burdens. All the people are his children 
(kokolept) for whom he is responsible. Hence the word for chief, salyarantk, 
signifies one who is heavy. This word has the same stem as a descriptive word 
for pregnant woman, sdlyaradai, heavy. Thus the “prestige”’ of the chief 
brings him burdens and responsibilities as well. 

Thus each catch of fish, every load of forest fruit that comes into the vil- 
lage, is apportioned along a hairline of social distance, so that one never quite 
knows from one distribution to the next whether the hairline will so move as 
to include him in the give-away or leave him out. These positions become so 
finely drawn that it becomes difficult for a person to know exactly where he 
stands in each economic situation. In the case of any distribution in the house- 
hold he is never too far from the distributor as to be hopeless, yet perhaps not 
quite close enough to receive. Nor can he ever be so sure of his social position 
as to be content that another has received while he himself has not. Over all 
of this loom the threat and reality of hunger to drive home the pain of the real 
or fancied “economic slight.” 

The answer to the question, “From which families does each family receive 
most often?” is that each family receives most often from the chiefly family, 
and from those families to which it is closest socially. 

(9) Who are the biggest distributors? Because of the frequent absence of the 
people at No. 14’s end of the village, this question can only be discussed in 
terms of No. 28’s end of the village. The quantitative answer is given in Table 
I, while in Table III the people in No. 28’s end of the village are rated on pro- 
ductivity. The “‘very productive” persons are, in order of number of distribu- 
tions made: No. 5, 16; No. 7, 15; No. 13, 13; No. 33, 13; No. 20, 11. 

No. 28, the only person rated as “exceptionally productive” has already 
been discussed, and his function as a unifying factor has been pointed out. 
No. 5, who stands next in economic productivity, is a young vigorous woman 
with a nursing baby, a mother, No. 20, who for some time was sick, and an old 
decrepit grandmother, No. 24. Number 5, whose husband was away temporari- 
ly in the sugar cane plantations, had to work to feed herself, her baby and her 
grandmother, and partly to support her mother, No. 20. In addition she had 
to have something left over to divide in the household. Last, but far from least, 
she had to pay No. 30, the shaman who had been treating her sick mother, and 
ward off his sorcery. No. 7 was a widow with three young children. She had to 
work to support them and herself and distribute in the household. Like No. 5, 


% The term usually used for a pregnant woman is kuWardi, big belly. The same term is used 
also for a person who has had much to eat. 
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she had to be able to give food to No. 30. But in addition to all this, No. 7 
had the added problem that, because of the recent death of her husband, 
she could not eat fish and certain other animal foods. Hence she had also to 
get the vegetable foods she could eat. Like No. 5 she sometimes gathered grass 
for a white settler’s live stock, and for this she was paid in fresh beef. No. 13 
was the wife of No. 15. No. 15, a generation above No. 28, is a man who, while 
still vigorous, is aging and is only a fair producer; hence his wife had to work 
hard. She had a sheep, which she early killed and distributed. She also had the 
problem of helping to keep alive the family of No. 35, who was her HFSiSD 
(see Tables VI and VII). No. 33, widowed eldest daughter of No. 28 and hence 
a member of the chiefly family, was sick for the first few weeks of this study, 
otherwise her record would probably be better than it is. Her father’s mother 
and father’s mother’s sister, both old women, were resident in the house. 
As producers they are rated U, and their failure to produce had to be made 
up by the younger members of the family. There is no indication that No. 33 
was conscious of playing a role analogous to that of her father. Nevertheless 
it can be seen from Table V that her distribution pattern more closely resembles 
his than does that of anyone else in the household. No. 20, No. 5’s mother is, 
like No. 5, without a male consort. She has a reputation as a haridan with 
whom no man would stay. Like No. 5, she has to make up the lack of the male 
contribution of animal food by occasional grass-gathering for white settlers. 

(10) Who are the smaller producers? For the answer to this question we 
may again refer to Table III, again using only the persons at No. 28’s end of the 
village. Numbers 24, 30 and 34 were too old to work, or blind, or both. Other 
unproductive persons were: 

No. 1, a relatively young and apparently vigorous woman who had two 
young children and whose husband was away temporarily in the sugar cane 
plantations, whose reasons for not producing more than she did cannot be 
stated; No. 10, an aging man; No. 18, a young and vigorous woman who had 
become a man’s second wife and was afraid of being set upon and beaten or 
killed by his first wife and the latter’s female village-mates if she ventured into 
the forest, and whose productivity was negligible; No. 26, an old woman; 
No. 27, a sick woman who spends so much time in the household of No. 28 
under the care of the shaman No. 30 as to be practically a member of the house- 
hold; No. 29, mother of No. 28 is a very old woman; No. 35, who was sick for 
a long time; No. 34, a very old woman. 

The next group of cases is made up of the “‘fairly productive.” 

No. 3 was the new husband of No. 21, second daughter of No. 28. Like 
Pilaga new husbands, he was, before his wife became pregnant, an uncertain 
element in the village, sometimes contributing his work to his maternal village, 
sometimes to his wife’s village, sometimes not going out to fish at all. At such 
times No. 28, his father-in-law, would fish. For these reasons No. 3’s productiv- 
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ity in this village was only fair. It represented largely his activities after No. 
21 became pregnant. No. 15 was an aging man. The productivity of No. 21 
diminished after she became pregnant. No. 22, the mother of No. 13, was a 
surprisingly active old woman. 

While the data just discussed were gathered during an epoch of low cultural 
ebb, they may be considered sufficient to show further how a variety of factors 
condition the work people do in a primitive society. They do not all work 
because they like to, because it is natural for them to work, or simply because 
they have to. Nor is it enough to say merely that they work, for each one works 
in a particular way under the spur or the handicap of the particular circum- 
stances under which he lives. 

(11) Who are the biggest receivers? This problem has been discussed at some 
length in preceding sections, where emphasis has been laid on families. At 
this point some attention may be given to the problem of how much the indi- 
vidual receives. The two persons in the household of No. 28 who received the 
most were No. 30, the shaman, and Naicho, about 6 years of age, youngest 
daughter of No. 28. The reasons why No. 30 received so heavily have already 
been given. Naicho presents a different kind of problem.” 

Naicho is a disturbed deaf-mute who, in matters of food, ‘“‘would not take 
no for an answer.” It was because she was a persistent and ubiquitous beggar 
that she received as often as she did. No one in the village was her equal in 
obtaining food; she bullied or wept or just stayed around until she was given 
something. 

The fact that No. 30 and Naicho, both of whom are relatively helpless 
physically, receive food so frequently raises the interesting psychobiological 
issue of dominance. It will be recalled that a characteristic feature of dominance 
in primates is that the dominant can permit or deny access to food to the 
subordinate. While interspecies use of the notion of dominance has recently 
been subjected to searching and destructive examination by Schneirla® it 
would seem useful to examine the cases of No. 30 and Naicho for light on some 
factors that determine superior access to food in humans. 

In primates and in infra-human vertebrates in general, dominance is related 
to characteristics that are physiologically determined, and which bring it 
about that the dominant individuals exercise determining control over other 
individuals in matters relating to defense, sex and food. It will be observed 
that No. 30 does not exercise control over the food supply. Through symboli- 
cally (not physiologically) exercised coercion he can direct an unusual quantity 


% Herskovits, loc. cit., pp. 71-74; has called attention to the variety of factors determining 
work behavior in primitive societies and. has suggested the importance of studying the work pat- 
terns ot individuals. 

* This child has been discussed jn Henry, 1940. 

Schneirla, 1949. 
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of food to himself. The basic controls, however, do not reside in him, nor for 
that matter in anyone in the society. Rather they reside in the organization 
of the society as a whole, or, more concretely, in the thinking of the interacting 
individuals, where the social organization exists as a symbolic system. 
Sorcery, also a symbolic system, operates in the minds of the Pilagé in such a 
way that even without bestirring himself, No. 30 receives more frequently 
than anyone else in the household. Yet he has no power to determine what 
shall be done with the food supply as a whole. He does not “‘pull the strings.” 
The exchanges go on in ways that were determined by traditional understand- 
ings developed quite independently of No. 30. Furthermore, though prestige, 
a form of symbolic ascendancy also lacking in animal societies, is a factor in 
human dominance, No. 30 has none. Rather he is often the butt of ridicule. 

Any Pilaga can ask for food from others, within the limits of a symbolic 
system whose core is sharing, and within which refusal of food is difficult be- 
cause of social disapproval. Naicho’s superior access to food arises through 
rupturing the norms of the system, through uninhibited demands and through 
the exercise of emotional coercion, by screaming. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In the field the economic acts of individual Pilagé were counted, and the 
acts of different individuals compared. Counting was made possible through 
selection of two constants,’® the receiving and giving of food. Although the 
method is quantitative, it uses elementary procedures that do not require 
special training in statistical method to execute or to understand. Quantifica- 
tion has been handled here so that it gives clues to the understanding of 
observed human attitudes. While it is true that quantitative study of human 
behavior and attitude may lead to desiccation of the data, it is equally true that 
non-quantitative treatment often tends to be unconvincing and vague. An- 
thropological monographs often contain very general statements regarding 
the flow of products. Careful scrutiny of the details of such flow will frequently 
reveal that beneath apparent uniformity there lie significant variations, 
which, determined as they are by powerful cultural forces, are crucial. 

A primary function of an economic system like that of the Pilagaé is to 
convert the product of the individual into a social form. The individual’s 
catch of fish or load of forest fruit must be given a social meaning, and must be 
transmuted from private into public property. It might seem that this is the 
easiest thing in the world, yet as different civilizations have attempted to solve 
this problem, they have sometimes been shaken or have fallen because of fail- 
ure to do it effectively. The Pilag4 solution is in a sense a poor one; it places 


°° My indebtedness to George Mead at this point will be obvious to students of his work. 
70 It will be recalled that food quantity was largely discarded in the analysis because no satis- 
factory constant with which to analyze it could be derived. 
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heavy burdens on productive persons, yet fails to guarantee them equal return, 
or to reward them with increased prestige for living up to their responsibilities. 
The factors governing the flow of products, far from being few in number and 
clear cut, are numerous and conflicting. Indeed, it is difficult to discern in 
this system, where everyone is subjected to a variety of pressures, anything 
that might be called truly normative. There is no simple guiding “pattern” 
but rather numerous social needs and demands that must be met. The one 
general rule, that one must give away the major portion of his product, is 
far too broad to be genuinely regulative. 

Out of this situation emerges the malaise of the Pilag4. Meanwhile the sys- 
tem does get food to those who might otherwise not have it. In this respect, 
as in almost all aspects of Pilag4 economic behavior, they appear as motivated 
in a highly rational”! way. They have done fairly well with a relatively in- 
efficient system. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missour! 
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ACCULTURATION AT CAUGHNAWAGA: 
A NOTE ON THE NATIVE-MODIFIED 


By FRED VOGET 


TUDIES in acculturation increasingly have demonstrated that anthro- 

pologists can no longer treat native societies in process of change as if 
they were socially and culturally homogeneous units. The student is more 
often than not faced with divided communities in which two or more groups 
may be in conflict. The limited attention paid to these groupings in the past 
appears to have resulted from a theoretical preoccupation with an idealized 
description of the “total culture.’ While this is an ultimate aim for the science 
of anthropology, it may be questioned whether a description of the “total 
culture” of a society which has felt the sustained impact of Euroamerican 
civilization can be essayed without taking full cognizance of the social and 
cultural groupings which seem to result. 

The term “sociocultural group” is therefore used advisedly in this paper, 
because the basis for emergence lies in certain conceptions of the self and of 
the social and cultural situation rather than in simple political or religious 
factionalism. While the groups may or may not be politically organized and 
rent by factionalism, their importance seems to lie in the type of social and 
cultural organization which they support and the dynamic relations which 
develop not only between the several groups but also between the groups indi- 
vidually and collectively and the dominant society. A description of the cul- 
tural content of the sociocultural groups then will not only contribute to the 
delineation of the total culture of the society but will also throw into relief 
their respective cultural roles and so contribute to an understanding of culture 
change. 

The above conceptualization grew out of an analysis of field data obtained 
during a stay with the Crow Indians of Montana. In order to lay an empirical 
basis for the emergence of groups, specific individuals were classified with ref- 
erence to three criteria, viz., social (racial) identification, social participation, 
and cultural integration. Owing to the limited statistical data at hand, the 
sociocultural groupings identified among the Crow were put forward as sug- 


1 The field work upon which this paper is based was sponsored by the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council. The writer wishes to thank his friends at Caughnawaga for the material con- 
tribution which they have made to this study. He is also indebted to Mrs. Joan Jackson for 
editorial assistance. 

? The differential acculturation of individual members of a particular society is implicit in 
studies of culture contact by anthropologists, but their collective significance usually has pro- 
ceeded no farther than a noting of the presence of “conservatives and progressives” or “factions.” 
Recently, however, an increasing awareness of the cultural role of the emergent groups has re- 
sulted in their special investigation (see, e.g., French, 1948). 
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gestive categorizations rather than demonstrable units. These groupings were 
four in number and were labeled “native,” “native-modified,”’ “‘American- 
modified,” and ‘‘American-marginal.’” 

In brief, the native group comprised those individuals whose basic orienta- 
tion was in terms of the unmodified aboriginal past. The native-modified mem- 
bers were nativist in orientation, but their formal education within the domi- 
nant society together with a limited participation in segments of American 
culture had led them to support modifications of native institutions and to 
inject new meanings into “native” ceremonial forms. Members of the A meri- 
can-modified category still thought of themselves as Indians and with some 
notable exceptions, maintained a limited social participation with the native- 
modified group, but their cultural integration basically was in terms of that 
of the dominant American society. Moreover, some members of this group 
manifested strong tendencies to participate in white society on a basis of equal- 
ity, and their efforts in this wise led them into exploitative activities vis-d-vis 
the dominant society and the subordinate groups. The final social unit, A meri- 
can-marginal, was distinguished from the remainder by full identification with 
the dominant society and culture. The group apparently comprised mixed- 
bloods who had cut themselves off completely from social contacts with the 
other three groups. Their marginality derived in part from their own activities 
and from local discrimination by whites familiar with their ancestry. 

The Caughnawaga Iroquois Reserve, situated near Montreal, Quebec, cur- 
rently is being studied within the above conceptual framework.‘ The com- 
munity is especially appropriate for such investigation owing to the concen- 
trated acculturation to which the inhabitants have been subject for almost 
three hundred years. Caughnawaga began as a Catholic mission settlement in 
1667,5 but members early were drawn into activities based on the economic 
and political interests of the contacting European societies. Beginning with 
fur-trading and warring enterprises, the Caughnawaga male gradually emerged 
as a relatively skilled worker in a specialized segment of white economy, viz., 
steel-erection. Moreover, from its very inception, Caughnawage was subject 
to dissensions which at times tore the community asunder and resulted in a 
segmentation of the population. The contemporary scene likewise is character- 
ized by political dissensions of high intensity, which also are linked with reli- 
gious differences. 

From a preliminary survey at Caughnawaga, three sociccultural groups 
were identified tentatively, viz., native-modified, Euroamericen-modified, and 

Voget, MS. 

‘ Traditionally Caughnawagans consider themselves to be “Mohawks,” but their ancestry 
reveals much mixture, both white and native. 

5 The initial settlement, apparently comprising Huron captives adopted by the Mohawks, 
was made at LaPrairie. The present site, the fourth in number, was selected about 1719 (see De 
vine, 1922). 
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Euroamerican-marginal. To date only the first has been investigated in detail 
and the present aim is limited to a description of the structure of the group, 
the basic premises by which the membership operates, and the type of social 
and cultural organization which is supported. Detailed membership, historic, 
and culture content are omitted as these will be presented in a subsequent 
paper. 

GROUP STRUCTURE 

The native-modified group numbers a high proportion of Christian apos- 
tates, few of whom can be considered active supporters of the church to which 
they formerly belonged. Structurally speaking the membership is divided into 
two subgroups, the one including individuals devoted to the worship origi- 
nated by Handsome Lake, the Seneca prophet, the other comprising indi- 
viduals who maintain the weakest of ties, if any, with a Christian church, 
principally Catholic or United (Methodist). The Handsome Lake or “‘Long- 
House” membership is further subdivided into three factions. The largest 
number of worshippers by far are affiliated politically with the Iroquois 
situated on the Grand River Reserve in Ontario. The second faction is affiliated 
with the Onondaga of New York State. The third has no external political 
affiliation at the moment and may be viewed as a withered branch, although 
it was the original source from which these other politico-religious factions 
sprang. With respect to religion, all factions are affiliates of the head church 
situated at the Tonawanda Seneca Reservation, New York State. 

The ties which bind the two main subgroups are based on a shared nativism 
which involves certain basic conceptions of the self and of the sociocultural 
situation. As indicated above, their distinction is based upon the respective 
type of religious and political participation; one group follows a modification 
of aboriginal belief and adheres to the constitution of the Five (Six) Nations 
Confederacy,® whereas the other maintains a marginal interest in Christian 
worship and functions under the political organization established by the 
Canadian Indian Act. Both groups, however, seek the destruction of the In- 
dian Act as an administrative instrument, and desire the reestablishment of 
an autonomy based on the aboriginal political model. 

Inter-group interaction is minimal and wholly political in nature. Co- 
operation occurs for the most part when the security of the whole is threatened, 
as currently obtains owing to the imminent passage of a revised Indian Act 
(Bill 267) by the Canadian parliament. Members of the politically active 
segment have endeavored repeatedly to induce electoral participation by the 
Long-House membership but to date all attempts have been refused, since such 
activity does not conform to the confederate constitution. Joint political 
action may be taken in formal protests to the administration, but even here 


6 See Parker (1916) for a general description of the model political organization. 
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a separate action may be followed by the two major subgroups. On the other 

hand, the Long House segment is engaged in a program of proselytizing, which, 

although unorganized, has gradually increased the membership to nearly 300, 

principally adults—approximately 10 per cent of the total population. No 

membership estimate can as yet be given for the politically active segment. 
BASIC CONCEPTIONS 

One of the most fundamental conceptions which the native-modified group 
holds relates to their ancestry. Members assert their Indian descent and are 
determined to maintain this distinction for their children. In consequence, 
intermarriage with whites and other racial lines is condemned, but at the same 
time no formal controls are exercised over the selection of mates. The lack of 
formal controls derives from an acceptance of the Euroamerican pattern with 
its emphasis upon romantic attachment. However, support for the mainte- 
nance of the distinctiveness of the several races is found in their religious teach- 
ing, wherein it is argued that God wishes the races to remain separate as He 
created them. Moreover, there is a vague fear that God will punish those who 
do not follow the laws which He has established.’ 

The above conception extends beyond the borders of Caughnawaga and 
links the group with their Iroquois brethren situated on reservations in 
both Canada and the United States, and to a markedly lesser extent with 
Indians generally. No attempt is made to identify themselves with the Cana- 
dian and American societies established upon their former lands. On the con- 
trary, they emphasize that their Indianness raises them above national govern- 
ments and allows them to pass readily from one country to another. More- 
over the important historic role of the Iroquois has awakened a national con- 
sciousness based on their original autonomy and structured according to the 
traditional organization of the League of the Five (or Six) Nations. 

Related to the above is another basic conception, that God, in creating the 
Indian distinct from the white, also gave him a way of life which was distinct. 
He told the Indians of the possible arrival of other people and warned them to 
follow the established ways or suffer punishment. The present state of the In- 
dians is traceable to the dominant whites who not only destroyed the basis for 
the aboriginal culture but also forced them, on pain of death, to accept Chris- 
tianity. 

A final conception derives from their inferior position in relation to the 
dominant society. When they look back upon their past, they see themselves, 
the lords of the “two islands” (the Americas), dispossessed by force and fraud 


7 Current revisions of the Canadian Indian Act project the enfranchisement of all persons 
possessing one-quarter Indian blood or less. Certain leaders of the Long-House movement con- 
sidered this no injustice, for such persons had brought punishment upon themselves through inter- 
marriage with Europeans. 
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of their rights to the land. Moreover, the whites are bent on crushing them 
completely—they are seeking to submerge them in the population at large 
in order that they may destroy the small heritage which yet remains. 

The above conceptions are important in two respects; first, they lay the 
basis for the type of social, political, and religious organization which the 
group supports, and second, they determine much of the response of the group 
to change. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

The family of the native-modified group is the basic conjugal unit formu- 
lated on the Euroamerican bases of romantic love and economic independence. 
The male role is accepted as more important in some respects than the female, 
for his subsistence activities are thought to entitle him to greater authority 
in the family than his spouse. Moreover, the primary statuses and roles with 
respect to religion and politics pertain to the man. This authority, however, 
is tempered by the sociological role of the woman, who carries the “root” 
whereby the basic social status of the children is determined; for sib member- 
ship is determined through the female line. Moreover, a man is expected to 
be kind to his family and devoted to their welfare. A steady provider who does 
not waste his pay on liquor and who contributes to the stability of the home by 
maintaining proper relations with his wife, free of quarreling and extra-marital 
flirtations, is greatly admired, and for those who assume political and religious 
roles such ideal behavior is enjoined. A woman is esteemed for her capabilities 
as a home-maker, and her success likewise is judged according to her products. 
She must not only be able to cook and sew, but also be capable of producing 
children with sib status and of training them properly. Most women also sup- 
plement the family income either through bead work, sale of canned or specially 
prepared foods, domestic service, or other seasonal labor. 

However, the distinctive social organization of the native-modified group 
is not to be found in the basic family unit, but rather in the emphasis upon 
“aboriginal” social and political forms. Membership in a sib is a prerequisite 
for status and full role activity, and, in theory at least, the group holds that 
sib members should not intermarry. 

The political organization is based on a conception of sovereignty traceable 
to the historic role of the Iroquois Confederacy. Those individuals who are 
active in the worship of the Long House maintain that they are not bound by 
the laws of the Indian Act and therefore do not participate in community 
elections as determined by this act.* On the contrary, they assert an allegiance 


8 Political participation in an election established under the Indian Act would be tantamount 
to admitting a sovereignty other than that of the Five Nations Confederacy. Moreover, persons 
submitting “to laws of foreign nations shall forfeit all birthrights and claims on the Five Nations 
Confederacy and territory” and they shall be referred to as “They [who] have alienated them- 
selves.” (Parker, 1916, p. 45). 
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to the grand councils of the Five (or Six) Nations situated at the Grand River 
Reserve, Ontario, and at Onondaga Reservation, New York State.® Their 
community is governed by “‘life chiefs’? who function in council in the manner 
of chiefs under the old league. While a chief holds his position for life, barring 
bad behavior, succession is not entailed in a particular family line as was 
aboriginally the case.'® In theory, each of the six sibs (Turtle, Bear, Wolf, Deer, 
Rock, and Snipe) should possess three chiefs and three “clan mothers,” but 
the ideal organization has yet to be achieved. The segment which functions 
under the Indian Act participates in an electoral system which has divided the 
community into six districts, two councillors being elected from each sub- 
division. A mayor, chosen by the assembled councillors, heads the community 
political structure. However, the local Agent is the ex-officio Chairman of the 
council. 

The political organization and programs which the native-modified mem- 
bership supports are integrally related to feelings of security and insecurity, 
sociocultural identity, and religious beliefs. The reservation is, in effect, a 
symbol of their peculiar status in Canadian society—it is the most tangible 
object they have, the maintenance of which will ensure the perpetuation of 
their social and cultural identity. Moreover, the reserve, together with free- 
dom and sovereignty, were guaranteed by treaties which should endure as 
“long as the sun shines, the grass grows, and the rivers flow.’ The threat of 
periodic change to which the Indian Act is now subject has induced a further 
insecurity, especially in the politically active segment, for the revisions sug- 
gested confirm a suspicion that the ultimate aim is to make the Indian over 
in the image of the white man and to strip him of certain special privileges 
which he now enjoys as a noncitizen and ward of the government. In exchange 
for the relative freedom from taxation, free medical care, and free education, 
which are assumed to be guaranteed by treaty, the native-modified member 
sees only a loss in “rights” in connection with the forced assumption of citizen- 
ship with its dubious electoral privilege. Hence, the treaty, as a document in 
perpetuity, has become the ultimate symbol of security. Indian rights are 
treaty rights, and the identification with the Six Nations has led the group 
to quote from documents which bore no direct relation to them.” 

The maintenance of the reserve is so surcharged with an emotional tone 


® The Chiefs of the two major factions have been “crowned” by representatives of the Cana- 
dian and New York State Iroquois respectively. The split reflects a major rift among the Iroquois 
as to the current locus of confederate power. 

10 Aboriginally succession to a chiefly title and status was hereditary in a specific matrilineal 
line. (Goldenweiser, 1914, pp. 368-370; also, 1922, pp. 77-79.) 

1 The quotation (or variants thereof) is of frequent occurrence, but does not occur in agree- 
ments involving the Caughnawaga Iroquois and the dominant societies. 

2 A favorite reference is to the “Treaty of Peace and Friendship of 1784” which relates to 
the New York Iroquois and the Thirteen States. 
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that attitudes have become rigid and uncompromising toward any sort of 
change. The settlement of French and other nationalities in Caughnawaga 
is opposed, although housing may be available and rentals are desired by prop- 
erty owners who do not share the fears of their fellows."* Strong protests have 
been lodged with the administration over its policy of allowing the settlement 
of whites, and pressure has been exerted to mobilize the Indian population 
behind a program of nonrental to “strangers.”’ A modern sewage system is 
opposed because it would mean community taxation, exemption from which 
is guaranteed by treaty. The introduction of liquor and stores for its sale are 
opposed because this would be a step in the direction of a Canadian commu- 
nity; and, moreover, the open sale of liquor on the reserve would not be in ac- 
cord with treaty regulations. The infiltration of white business interests in 
any guise is closely watched and opposed, for it means that “‘he’ll be going over 
our heads before you know it.”’ Again, the introduction of full individual land 
ownership is fought because this would lead to individual sale of land and a 
breakup of the reserve through white penetration. Such benefits as family 
allowance, state or federal old-age pensions and related programs are viewed 
as traps which will ultimately result in the loss of their birthrights. With each 
projected change, and indeed, with each new settlement of white families in 
Caughnawaga, the native-modified group sees a new threat to their existence; 
for they envision a time when the whites will be in the majority. When that 
happens, they expect the preponderant group to make arrangements that will 
allow a voting of the incorporation of the village." 


RELIGION 


The core of the native-modified membership follows the religion of Hand- 
some Lake, the Seneca prophet of the early 19th century." The worship is a 
compound of native and Christian forms, functions, meanings, and principles." 
There is a basic emphasis upon fertility and dancing in order to show happiness 
and to demonstrate gratitude to the Creator for benefits received. Much of 
the ceremony also is concerned with the ethical teachings of the prophet, which 
emphasize moral precepts comparable to those found in Christianity. God or 
the Creator is invoked in prayer, and while the teaching may emphasize the 
special relation of the Creator to the Iroquois, there is no serious attempt to 
establish separate deities for the two races. Informed leaders of this worship 


13 A severe housing shortage which developed during the war, coupled with the availability 
of dwelling units at Caughnawaga owing to extended employment in the United States on the 
part of some residents, has stimulated a policy of indefinite rental to Caucasians, particularly 
French-Canadians. 

144 While the political action described above applies to the segment which still functions under 
the Indian Act, similar views are held by members of the Long-House. 

46 See Parker, 1913; also Morgan, 1904, Vol. 1, pp. 217-248. 

16 For the use of these terms, see Linton, 1936, pp. 402-421; also, Barnett, 1940 and 1942. 
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consider the Indian—and by this they mean the Iroquois for the most part— 
a special creation of God and the Mohawk a “chosen” or favored people."’ 
The history which such informants impart traces the religious, social and politi- 
cal institutions of the Iroquois to God, who appeared to them first as Dekana- 
wida.'* Later the Creator sent four messengers to Handsome Lake, whose 
teachings, in one instance, were compared to a ““New Testament” for the In- 
dian. Moreover, the Creator warned them against acceptance and practice 
of Christianity. It was only because the French forced them at the peril of 
their very lives that the Iroquois of the contact period accepted Christianity. 
Since this acceptance of Christianity meant a turning “from the way God 
fixed for the Indian,” evil days have fallen on the Iroquois. They have not 
only lost their hunting lands and been deprived of their “Indian rights” by 
the white man but also been forced to work in the manner of the latter.'® 
They also have been punished with a loss in physical power which has rendered 
them shorter in stature and more subject to disease. It is further maintained 
that contact with Christiantity has served to debase the Iroquois, for Chris- 
tian leaders, despite their protests of love for their fellow men and teachings 
of peace, stimulated the “Mohawks” at Caughnawaga to war upon their own 
brethren.”° 

The return of the Iroquois to the “aboriginal’’ faith thus is associated with 
the return of the people to the Creator’s favor and also with the return of 
“rights”’ to the Indian in much the same way in which some Christians look 


17 A basis for this belief is found in Dekanawida’s selection of the Mohawks as his initial 
proselytes. (See Parker, 1916, pp. 14-30.) The belief also has been stimulated by contact with 
Jewish traders, a number of whom were reported to have learned the Mohawk language, as well 
as by knowledge of biblical tradition. A number of informants have compared their relation to 
God with that of the “Jewish people,” and one observed that the only “true religions” were the 
“Jewish and the Indian.” 

18 Dekanawida has been referred to as a manifestation of God to the Indians, a “supreme be- 
ing,” a “messenger of God,” and has also been compared to and identified with Christ. 

19 A number of informants have complained that the Indian was not supposed to work “by 
his/own/sweat,” probably an indirect reference to God’s punishment of Adam, the ancestor of 
the white man, for the “original sin.” There is a manifest tendency to idealize the aboriginal life, 
which one Euroamerican-modified informant likened to a year-round “vacation,” for the Indian 
engaged in hunting and fishing activities which are a part of the white man’s formalized pattern 
of relaxation. This informant could see no reason for “feeling grateful” to the white man for the 
benefits which he presumably had conferred upon the Indian. In order to point up the “benefits” 
which contact with Europeans had brought to the Indian, a native-modified leader cited the tale 
of the young preacher who trafficked with the Devil and received five things, “a flask of rum, a 
pack of cards, a handful of coins, a violin and a decayed leg bone.” Bundles of these “five things” 
were “spread ... to all the men of the great earth island,” and so much “havoc and misery” 
were wrought by this work that the “devil himself lament/ed/ that his evil had been so great.” 
(See Parker, 1913, pp. 16-19.) 

20 The stirring up of dissensions among the Iroquois, with special application to Caughna- 
waga, is a frequent accusation leveled at the early Catholic missionaries and their successors. 
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forward to the “millennium” when all Jews are gathered to their homeland. As 
one informant put it, in the event efforts to obtain restitution at the hands of 
Ottawa, Washington, and King George failed, 


We will ask God if these governments won’t do what the Indians want. He is our 
God, because our God from Heaven, He made those Indians. . . . God will answer these 
Indians by their own rights, because that’s the way he made it. He says, ““You’ve got to 
accept my word.” 


The functions of the religious institution, then, are inextricably entwined 
with the political, according to the followers of Handsome Lake.” This inte- 
gration is not recognized by the politically active segment of the native- 
modified group, for they are opposing the presumed encroachment of the 
Catholic Church into reservation politics. The Catholic Church is opposed 
vigorously because it is the largest numerically and the most militant of the 
several denominations represented. Moreover, a substantial number of the 
members seem to nourish a hostility based upon personal differences and serious 
disagreements over policy which led them initially to break off relations with 
the Church. The clergy are suspected of collaborating with the local Agent, 
a man who, like most of the clergy, is French, to force changes which will lead 
to the break up of the reservation and the ultimate establishment of a Cana- 
dian community. This means enfranchisement, and will result not only in the 
loss of all rights to which these Caughnawagans cling but also their ultimate 
dissolution as a social and cultural group. 

They also oppose the Church’s role in education, because it means that 
the children are taught to “disobey” their parents and to deviate from the 
Indian ways. Concern is expressed over the fact that the Indian children are 
not taught “their rights.” Opposition to formal religious instruction is also 
verbalized in criticism of the curriculum, which, it is maintained, fails to pre- 
pare the graduates for competition in the world of the white man. Too much 
time is spent “parading in the road and praying.” For these reasons the group 
has sponsored a program of education which would consolidate the schools, 
permit attendance irrespective of religious faith, and eliminate religious in- 
struction.” 


*1 The bond linking religion, law, and political organization has been emphasized by a num- 
ber of the native-modified leaders. Recently, some individuals belonging to Christian churches 
have endeavored to join the Six Nations Confederacy without giving up their worship. Leaders 
of the Long House, however, have staunchly maintained that in order to be a “Six Nations 
Indian” one must repent and embrace anew the faith of his forefathers. 

2 See the “brief” submitted to the “Special Joint Committee . . . appointed to continue . . . 
consideration of the Indian Act” by the “Council of Caughnawaga, members of the Six Nations 
Confederacy.” (Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 33, Thursday, June 12, 1947, pp. 1707 
1712.) 
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Just as membership in a Christian church is significant of one’s identifica- 
tion with the Christian fellowship and a Euroamerican cultural integration, 
so membership in the Long House signalizes the ultimate identification with 
the “Indian” population at Caughnawaga and a native cultural integration. 
Derogation and condemnation have led the membership to restrict social 
interaction in large part to members of their own group, and insistence upon 
sib status as a necessary qualification for membership has acted as an effective 
screening device. Members tend to be highly suspicious of others and consider 
those whose activities set them off as highly acculturated to be “whites” in 
fact and betrayers of their own kind. Such have “alienated themselves,” 
and to return to the protective fold of the Six Nations Confederacy they must 
repent on the wampum and renounce their Christian faith. A pattern of 
withdrawal coupled with a high degree of group solidarity, then, is character- 
istic of the native-modified group. However, certain rivalries connected with 
the emergence of the Handsome Lake worship and the institution of the cur- 
rent political organization have resulted in internal dissension and the forma- 
tion of factions. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The ethnopsychological trend in anthropological investigation has not 
only focused attention upon the basic assumptions underlying “national 
character” but also involved studies on the cultural level in similar concep- 
tions, as the use of the terms “overt” and ‘‘covert,”’ ‘ 
“pattern’ 


‘implicit” and ‘‘explicit,” 
and “‘configuration,’’ and “unconscious system of meanings” and 
“underlying sanctions” demonstrate.™ The initial efforts of Benedict were 
attempts to account for particular patterns of culture in terms of psychological 
configurations, and more recently Opler has asserted “that a limited number of 
dynamic affirmations . .. themes, can be identified in every culture and that 
the key to the character, structure, and direction of the specific culture is to 
be sought in the nature, expression and interrelationship of these themes.” 
A similar line of analysis, of course, has characterized the work of certain 


*8 The reinstatement of individuals expelled from the Confederacy is not provided in the 
constitution as given by Parker (1916). It is probable that the functional linkage of the religious 
and political structures occurred initially among the Canadian Iroquois. Parker (ibid., p. 13) noted 
that Canadian documents in re constitution made no reference to the “Long House of the Five 
Nations,” because, according to some, “Handsome Lake . . . had successfully associated his re- 
ligious teachings with the Long House.” In a speech given by a Handsome Lake follower at 
Caughnawaga it was pointed out (with map) that the Iroquois in New York State were known as 
the “People of the Long House” as were the contemporary followers of Handsome Lake. This was 
used as a basis for arguing the renunciation of Christian affiliation before acceptance as a member 
in the Six Nations Confederacy. 

*4 See, e.g., Sapir, 1927; Benedict, 1934; Kluckhohn, 1941 and 1943; Herskovits, 1948, pp. 
221-226. 

*5 Opler, 1945, p. 198. 
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sociologists and philosophers of history, to whom the above trend in anthro- 
pological theory in large part can be traced. 

The Caughnawaga data presented above seem to confirm the emphasis 
upon the relationship of the basic values held by a group and the type of culture 
which is supported. Caughnawaga began as a Catholic mission settlement, 
and until the application of the Indian Act in 1890 a shadow of the aboriginal 
past was to be found in the system of hereditary chiefs. Within a generation 
of the application of this act, nativistic tendencies emerged. Emergent nativ- 
ism involved a clear recognition of the separateness of Indian and white and 
of their respective roles. Moreover, the distinctive character of the Indian 
was reinforced by the cultivation of certain religious, political, and social 
institutions traceable to the historic past. The movement, at first hesitant, 
developed substantially in the face of an increasing threat to the social and 
cultural identity of the group implied by governmental and religious pro- 
grams, and culminated in the establishment of a separate political and reli- 
gious organization under the friendly guidance of Iroquois both in Canada 
and the United States. Although one segment of the native-modified group 
elected to remain under the jurisdiction of the Indian Act, at least temporarily, 
they developed a program which was in essential agreement with the values 
held by members of the Long House. 

The data further suggest that, as conflicts arise and intensify, the assump- 
tions, both implicit and explicit, by which a people order their life, are increas- 
ingly verbalized and objectified, and thus assume a greater role for the individ- 
ual and the group.” In this process of verbalization, certain basic axes emerge 
which serve to integrate the whole. In the present instance these have revolved 
about the racial, social, and cultural identity of the group vis-d-vis the domi- 
nant society and culture. The study of nativistic as well as revolutionary move- 


26 See Benedict’s remarks in re Dilthey and Splengler (1932 and 1934); also, cf. Kluckhohn, 
1941, pp. 127-128. The emphasis upon value-attitudes permeates the sociological theory of Weber 
(see discussions by Parsons, 1937, Bendix, 1946, and Sorokin, 1937-1941). 

27 The emergence of these verbalizations is characteristic of revolutionary movements. Gott- 
schalk (1944, pp. 607) includes a “popular program” as one of the prerequisites for a successful 
revolution. Nativistic movements, as Linton (1940) has indicated, are characterized by verbaliza- 
tions of basic assumptions which may be objectified in ceremonial practices, such as the Ghost 
Dance of 1890. Also, compare the remarks of LaViolette (MS) with respect to stereotypes: “They 
are concepts which have been formed so as to simplify the world of experience and thus make it 
possible for individuals and groups to manage their world. As concepts, they not only consist of 
groups of traits but also evaluations, rationalizations and expectations which are intimately 
related to social organization. In their structural characteristics they are the foundation of be- 
liefs; in their usages, they are not only causal determinants insofar as they are guides to action, 
but at the same time are justifications for actions. We can, for purposes of brevity, state that they 
are the foci of intergroup relations and as such are formed through group interaction over a 
period of time. When a crisis occurs they are selected for use. As new stereotypes rarely arise in 
such circumstances, in any given crisis, the already established ones must be relied upon.” 
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ments allows new insights into the relationship between the system of values 
and the social structure.”* 


McGILi UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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PATTERNS OF GESTURE AMONG THE LEVANTINE ARABS! 
By W. D. BREWER 


NE can perhaps live a long time in his native environment without being 

aware of common gestures employed by himself and his fellows, but often 
a brief acquaintance with life in other countries, as so many experienced during 
the recent war, will make the competent observer keenly aware of this sub- 
linguistic aspect of one’s culture. 

At least from the time of Francis Bacon, authors have been concerned 
with the concept of gesture and its connection with language. Almost all of 
the early treatment, however, tended to employ a nonsystematic approach to 
the subject and laid no particular stress on the meaningful aspects of gestures. 
Beginnings of a new trend are evidenced in the standard work of LaPiere and 
Farnsworth who devote an entire chapter to gesture, there defined as “all 
overt symbolic behavior.’” 

This ‘‘behavior”’ is later alluded to as being of two main types: (1) so-called 
unintentional communication, and (2) social gestures of a more obvious and 
meaningful nature.® 

In his thorough thesis on the gestures of certain types of Jews and Southern 
Italians in New York City, David Efron likewise delineates two types of 
“meaningful” gesture: (1) those lending emphasis to speech, and (2) those 
connoting or symbolizing a thought or action, often unaccompanied by speech.‘ 
While the classifications of the two sources cited do not appear to coincide, it 
is obvious that all gestures are not of the same origin and are subject to some 
general subdivision into main types. Without wishing to deny the validity of 
either classification, it has been found helpful to divide the field of ‘‘meaning- 


1 The materials of this paper were collected during a residence of little more than a year in 
Beirut, Lebanon, when the writer was struck by the very obvious gesture mannerisms invariably 
used by the majority of the native population, as well as many semi-acculturated visitors in 
certain generally well-defined situations. This paper is the result of some rather random observa- 
tions in Beirut, together with more formal work during the spring and summer of 1949 with a 
Damascene informant at the Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
During his work with this informant, the author was able to detect no significant differences be- 
tween the important gesture patterns of Beirut and Damascus. No distinction is therefore made 
in the present paper. . 

2 LaPiere and Farnsworth, p. 69. 

3 Ibid., pp. 72-74. 

4 Efron, p. 69 ff. Although perhaps overly-immersed in esoteric graphs and tables of statistics, 
Efron has written the most thorough monograph on gestures in English of which the writer is 
aware. It should be noted, however, that, while the book deals at length with all physical aspects 
of the gestures studied, only cursory attention is paid to the semantic or linguistic aspects of the 
data. 
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ful” gesture alone into three main types, to be discussed below, based on the 
degree of “‘lexical’’ meaning that can be assigned to specific gestures. 

Before turning to these classifications and the specific data on which they 
are based, certain general observations may be made on gesture patterns as 
a whole and their relation to specific gestures of the Eastern Mediterranean 
littoral. The field of gesture is a wide one, and must of necessity be limited by 
anyone dealing with the subject. The action of brushing away a fly, laying 
down a bridge hand, scratching one’s head—all may possibly be considered 
gestures. And yet they are not gestures of the type that would first attract the 
attention of a student Of the subject in Beirut. 

Rather, and the point should be stressed, he would first be struck by the 
type of symbolic or connotative gesture so typical of Bierut and Damascus 
Arabs, similar to that which Efron found among Southern Italians.® As will 
be seen, the Arabs of the Eastern Mediterranean littoral have many non- 
meaningful gesture patterns, but those first apparent to this observer appeared 
to consist almost entirely of gestures with quite specific symbolic—one might 
say “lexical” —meaning. Doubtless this was so because this latter type fre- 
quently occurs without accompanying speech, or occurs immediately following 
speech as a continuation of the speaker’s idea.® In these situations, it was rela- 
tively easy to note that certain definite, and often repeated, body motions 
possessed, for the initiate, well-defined meanings. While other types of coastal 
Arab gesture patterns will be briefly discussed, it is this type of gesture with 
a specific ‘“‘lexical’’ meaning, either with or without accompanying speech, that 
will be principally treated in this paper. 

As many authors have observed,’ the gestures of the peoples dwelling along 
the Mediterranean littoral are generally more “obvious” or “rotund and fluid” 
than our own. It is also apparent that many gestures of Levantine Arabs have 
a far more precise meaning than is customarily assigned to gestures in the 
United States.’ A simple twist of the wrist can convey an entire paragraph 
of vituperative complaint from a Beirut ‘‘chauffeur’” to a gendarme, while a 
similarly troubled “hackie” in New York would probably only resort to gestur- 
ing (e.g. shaking his fist) after his entire acid vocabulary had reached exhaus- 
tion. 

It appears fair to say, in short, that gesture patterns of the type here dis- 
cussed are by no means as prevalent in the United States as in the Levant. 


5 The similarities between symbolic gestures of Southern Italians and Levantine Arabs are 
very striking and, in certain cases—e.g. the “I’m broke” and the drinking gestures—almost 
identical. See Efron, pp. 148-149. 

® Jbid., p. 101. Efron observed a similar situation for Southern Italians. 

7 See LaPiere and Farnsworth, p. 74; Efron, pp. 79-81. 

8 With some important exceptions, e.g., the old Roman “thumbs down” gesture, still in use, 
and the Churchillian V symbol, in vogue during the war. 
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Gesturing, like any form of social behavior, must be learned.* The theory 
has been advanced that Mediterranean peoples employ symbolic and pictorial 
gestures to save breath in the hot summer sun, but as far as is known there is 
no evidence that Texans gesticulate more often or more obviously than the 
average Brooklyn Dodger fan. In fact gesturing in the United States tends to 
be a matter of the temperature of the speaker rather than the weather. On 
the other hand, observation indicates that Arabs tend to gesture no more 
when they are excited than normally, except in cases where excitement in- 
creases the speed of their conversation. 

Though Arabic gestures vary widely between the hdnestly pictorial (Groups 
II, 2) and the purely symbolic (Groups I, 3), it is possible, on the basis of the 
material in hand, to set up following groupings of three broad patterns in 
gesturing: 


Group I. Gestures with symbolic meaning which are used, and fully understood, 
independent of speech. 

Group II. Gestures with pictorial meaning which usually occur in specific conversa- 
tional situations and which might not be understood independent of speech. 
Group III. Gestures with merely emphatic meaning which occur in specific conversa- 
tional situations and which would be virtually incomprehensible independent of 

speech. 


Every effort has been made to delineate these three groups as sharply as 
possible, but reference should be made to the ensuing illustrations for further 
clarity. It will be apparent to the reader that, while the gestures of Group I 
usually replace speech, the gestures of Groups II and III almost invariably 
accompany speech, and function as intensifying agents, lending pictorial or 
emphatic stress to the speech-content of the conversation. It is true that only 
Group I gestures strictly possess “lexical’”” meaning as the phrase is intended 
by the author, but no discussion of Levantine gesture patterns would be ade- 
quate that did not at least allude to the wealth of gestural material in the area 
that is not strictly “‘lexical.” 

To turn now to the material itself, below are selected gestures with their 
meanings described as accurately and exactly as possible.’® It is hoped that 
readers familiar with the area will be able to recognize most of them as de- 
scribed. 


® Weston LaBarre (1947) has an interesting article on this point. 

10 For the adequate study of the gesture as a form of social behavior, some system of notation 
is needed to replace mere verbal descriptions, which often seem open to limitless interpretation. 
Unfortunately, there seems to be no adequate system, and the obstacles inherent in evolving one 
are apparent. Some efforts to utilize notational methods in the study of the dance are discussed 
in Pollenz, 1949, pp. 428-435. 
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Group I. (independent of speech) 


1. 


wn 


6. 


Gesture: Either hand extended a little in front of body, palm down but not held 
flat, is flipped upwards and over (i.e. out), ending with index almost fully 
extended and medius half-extended." 

Meaning: “Not my fault—but what are you doing about it.” Used in such situa- 
tions as a cab driver almost getting into an accident and waving at gendarme 
or other driver. This gesture is very characteristic of Beirutis and is used in 
many situations to imply arrogant disassociation with the object of the 
gesture. 


. Gesture: Short, rapid vibrations of the head from side to side, accompanied by 


open mouth and raised eyebrows. 

Meaning: “I didn’t hear you” or “I don’t get you and I had nothing to do with 
it.” Similar to #1, this occurs in situations in which the gesturer has, for 
example, either wilfully or inadvertently not heard his name called or the 
question put to him. We would perhaps say “‘Who, me?” in similar circum 
stances. 

Gesture: Hold tips of thumb and fingers of either hand together pointing vertically 
up from wrist in front of body, and point resultant pyramid in the direction 
of the questioner. 

Meaning: “Wait a minute and I'll be with you.” 

Gesture: Same as #3, except that gesturer shakes pyramid-like hand up and down 
several times from the wrist. 

Meaning: Someone is beautiful, attractive, or something is very well done. 

Gesture: Flip both hands, hands open and palms down, in a forward circular 
motion to eye-level, then bring them both quickly straight back on either 
side of the head until abreast of the ears, head thrusting slightly forward at 
the same time. 

Meaning: An emphatic “‘no,” frequently with overtones of “Don’t get me in- 
volved.”’ Speech may follow this gesture. 

Gesture: Jerk head up slightly while raising eyebrows, pursing lips and clicking 
tongue against the alveolar ridge. 

or 

Gesture: Click tongue against alveolar ridge. 

or 

Gesture: Raise eyebrows and purse lips. 

or 

Gesture: Jerk head up slightly.” 

Meaning: “No.” A very common gesture, which as the writer has tried to indi- 
cate, has several equally common alternants. 


. Gesture: Pull either arm forward and down from the level of the head, fingers up 


1! This gesture is one of the forty-eight noted and described in Bauer, 1903, pp. 249-256. 


Bauer’s chapter on Palestinian gestures is, though dated, the only source the present writer has 
been able to find for detailed descriptions of any Arabic gesture patterns. 


2 Bauer, op. cil., Nos. 18, 19, p. 252. 
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and drawn together as arm descends; so that at end tips of fingers and thumb 
touch to form pyramid. 

Meaning: “That’s it exactly” or “to the life.” Used in situations where word 
“exactly” would be appropriate in English. 


Group II. (pictorial, accompanying conversation) 


1. Gesture: Hold left fist vertical in front of body and skim its top with the flat of the 
right hand in a long, quick, horizontal slicing motion away from body.” 

or 

Gesture: Skim right fist with left palm in short, quick, horizontal motion away 
from body. 

Meaning: Hope for violent end for subject of the conversation. This usually ac- 
companies some statement like: ““Take his head off” or “We must finish 
him,” although it may be unaccompanied by speech. A gesture frequently 
used in Damascus when speaking of opposition politicians. 

Gesture: Extend open right hand, thumb up, in front of chest and place index and 
medius of left hand astride it. 

Meaning: Used to accompany a statement about riding. 

3. Gesture: “Hand-washing” in front of belt-buckle, ending with hands brougat 

rapidly away from each other, palms opened down. 
Meaning: 


. . is terrible, but what can I do” or “it’s no fault of mine.” Usually 
accompanies a statement critical of something, e.g., the Government, and 
implies both humor at the situation and disassociation with it. 

4. Gesture: A series of rapid, light pluckings at shirt or coat-lapels, breast-level, with 
thumb and index of each hand; other fingers held apart and slightly curved. 
Gesture ends with hands dropping garment and opening out, palms down." 

Meaning: “T have nothing to do with those fools.” This gesture, similar to #3, 
usually implies disapprobation as well as disassociation. 

5. Gesture: Pull left hand, as if stroking beard, down across face from eyes, fingers 
across right cheek, thumb across left cheek. When hand leaves chin-point, 
fingers touch thumb, and hand in this position is drawn out as far as several 
feet from face without dropping appreciably below chin level. Gesture may 
be done with either hand. 

or 

Gesture: Similar to above, but shorter—a short pull at the chin, extended only 
slightly beyond. 

Meaning: A beavtiful girl. This may be used without speech, but usually ac- 
companies some laudatory statement about the girl’s beauty. Somewhat 
similar to an American’s use of the phrase: “‘but you should see her!” 

6. Gesture: Put right thumb back and forth across middle of right index finger, with 

hand held semi-clenched. 
Meaning: Symbolizes money and usually accompanies phrase about money. 
13 Ibid., No. 12, p. 251. 
4 Tbid., No. 28, p. 254. The gesture Bauer describes differs only in that it employs a single 
hand. 
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Group IIT. (emphasis) 

1. Gesture: Make fist with either hand and move arm slowly up and down, wrist 
locked, as if pounding a table, while exposed thumb of fist is also moved 
slowly up and down on index. 

Meaning: Indicates emphasis or firmness in conjunction with almost any phrase. 

2. Gesture: Similar to #1, except that thumb is tucked into fist as if shooting a 
marble, and, at the end of the gesture, the thumb and index flip open and the 
entire hand pivots slightly outward from the wrist. 

Meaning: Indicates emphasis, with the final twist occurring at the moment of 
making the final point, as added emphasis. 

3. Gesture: Extend hands, palms held open and down, in front of chest, and tap the 
tip of each index finger rapidly against its thumb. 

Meaning: A “twin” gesture, this is used to emphasize the smallness of something. 


Even in such a brief listing as the foregoing, certain facts are illustrated 
which appear important for any understanding of Levantine gesture patterns. 
The number of times gestures denoting disassociation, in some form or other, 
have appeared is striking. It is at least interesting that so many of the common 
Arab gestures described above imply injured innocence, unwillingness to as- 
sume responsibility or a mere desire not to be included with the group as a 
whole. 

It is also noteworthy, and will perhaps prove useful for some further study 
of the subject, that, just as in linguistics morphemes are said to possess allo- 
morphs, so certain gestures appear to have alternant forms with the same 
‘lexical’? meaning. The writer has insufficient data to determine whether, as 
in the case of linguistics, the various alternative forms of a given gesture occur 
only in particular environments or whether other factors, such as one hand 
being occupied, are the determinants. Further work on Levant patterns of 
gesture could result in interesting findings on this and similar points. 

Lastly, the disparity reflected above between the number of “lexical” 
gestures and those of Group III (emphasis) should not be taken as indicating 
a pattern for Levantine gestures as a whole. It is likely that the fact is the 
reverse; but, this is a matter for further research in this anthropologically 
virgin field. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
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Tue ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF ZAMIA 


By HALE G. SMITH 


OR a number of years archeologists and ethnologists have been seeking 

data as to the extent of culture contact, if any, between the Antilles and 
Florida in prehistoric and protohistoric times. Ethnobotanists working with 
archeologists and ethnologists have also been trying to trace the diffusion of 
corn and other domesticated plants throughout the western hemisphere. 

This paper is concerned with another food plant, one of the Cycad family, 
Zamia, the study of which may indirectly clarify the status of corn in the 
Florida area. 

Various genera and species of Cycads are exploited for food in various parts 
of the world. Depending on the particular plant, the nuts, roots or trunks are 
used. In Japan and the Moluccas, sago is obtained from Cycas revoluia Thurb. 
and Cycas Cireinalis L. In Guam the nuts of the latter type are utilized while 
the sago of the trunk is not used. In Australia the nut-like seeds of the Cycas 
media are gathered. The Kaffir bread of Africa comes from the genus Ence- 
phalartos; the Dioon edule of Mexico produces ‘“‘Cabenza de Charnal.” In 
Northern South America, Central America, the West Indies and Florida, 
Zamia roots are made into a flour.' These large tuber roots, that frequently 
measure as much as one foot three inches in diameter, and have about 45% 
to 65% starch, were made into foodstuff by either grinding or grating the 
fleshy portion and then washing to remove the poisonous hydrocyanic acid, 
after which the flour was dried. This method is basically similar to the tech- 
nique of processing Mantioc (Manioc) and Smilax. 

One difficulty of tracing the use of Zamia in the Southeast and the Antilles 
is that both Zamia and Smilax are called Conti in the literature. There are 
many spellings of the word: Coonti, Contia, Compte, Coomtie, Cuntie, 
Koonti, Koontie, and so forth. The term “‘Arrowroot” is also applied to Zamia; 
this term generally refers to the genus Maranta in the West Indies. Swanton? 
noted this interchange of the terms in the literature and attempted to clarify 
the term Conti by noting its application to the two separate genera. 

To add to the confusion, the Smilax Conti also is called China briar, China 
root and China root vulgo. Two species noted by Bartram in 1765* are Smilax 
lanceolata and Smilax aspera although other species were probably used. In 
Bartram’s Diary the process of preparing this plant is described as follows: 
China Root vulgo (Smilax aspera): The Indians dig up these roots, which they chop 
to pieces with a hatchet, this they reduce in a wooden mortar and pestle as fine as 


1 Safford, 1905, pp. 252-253. ? Swanton, 1913, p. 141. 3 1928 ed., pp. 203-204. 
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possible, and mix it with water in a large tub, stirring it about well, with a stick, and 
whilst the water is thick and turgid, pour it off into another vessel, which when dry 
leaves a sediment of fine red flower or meal at the bottom of the vessel, this powder 
they keep for food, and call it Contee... .4 


It is important to note that the Smilax aspera Conti mentioned by various 
authors of the southeastern United States is distinguished in the literature by 
the fact that the flour obtained from it is red, while that of Zamia is yellowish 
white.> However, personal experiments in the manufacture of Smilax flour 
show that some species yield a white or yellowish white flour similar to the 
Zamia flour. 

Since this paper concerns itself with Zamia there will be no extensive dis- 
cussion of Smilax, although it is to be noted that the techniques of flour pro- 
duction and the distribution of Zamia and Smilax coincide in Florida and the 
Antilles. Geographically it is known that the extension of Smilax to the north 
is much greater than that of Zamia, which has its northern limits at the edge 
of the Pensacola Terrace in Florida, while the former extends throughout the 
Southeast. 

Zamia, of which there are numerous species, is mainly a tropical plant, al- 
though some species occur in subtropical climates, such as that of northern 
Florida. In the western hemisphere various species have been identified in 
Brazil, Central America, Mexico, the West Indies and Florida. As a whole 
this group has not been very adequately described and therefore the dis- 
tribution of a specific species is not well understood. The most extensive re- 
search on this plant in the Florida area was done by the late John K. Small of 
the New York Botanical Garden. Although the classificatory and distributional 
aspects of his work are not complete, it is the best source we now have. Small 
has traced the history of the classification of Zamia in Florida, and arrived 
at a fourfold classification: 

Zamia integrifolia is a flat pine-land variety; Z. umbrosa and Z. media 
Jacq. are found in the hammocks, while Zamia of an undetermined species 
occurs in the Everglade region. This last species occurs throughout Florida 
and the Keys and extends as far north as the area from Apalachicola on the 
west, to the mouth of the St. Marys River on the east. In 1901, Small stated 
that Zamia integrifolia was most abundant at the two extreme ends of its 
distribution. This probably reflects the conditions in aboriginal times because, 
in spite of clearing the land for horticultural and agricultural purposes in the 
northern area, thereby destroying this plant, and the commercial gathering 


* Bartram’s Diary 1942 ed., pp. 169-170. 

5 It is also of interest to note that Smilax is a monocotyledonous vine and Zamia is a tuberous 
rooted gymnosperm. 

Small, 1921. 
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of Zamia in the southern area, it was still more abundant at these two poles 
in Small’s time. 

In 1926 Small’ described a new species: Zamia silvicola Small, sp. nov. but 

does not indicate just how it fits into his fourfold classification of 1921. This 
species is described as occurring in: 
Humus, rich sandy soil, aboriginal village sites, and shell mounds, peninsular Florida. 
The most robust Zamia in Florida, often abundant on the upper western coast and 
locally in hammocks southward in the peninsula. . . . This hammock inhabitant dif- 
fers from the pineland-inhabiting species Zamia integrifolia. 


In the same place he says: “There are four species of Zamia in Florida: 

one of them is also native in Cuba; the other three are, apparently, endemic 
in Florida.” This is a shift from his former work where he states: 
Whether, after they [apparently meaning all four of the types described in the 1921 
publication] were generally established, subsequent to the immigration of their an- 
cestors from the West Indies, they have increased in range or abundance, naturally, or 
through the agency of the aborigines, as a cultivated crop, or have decreased through 
natural agencies or through the abuse of the supply by the aborigines, we shall never 
know.$ 


He also notes that the commercial manufacture of ‘Florida Arrowroot,” 
the conversion of the aboriginal shell middens into roads, and the leveling of 
the sand dunes for buildings and land clearing are contributing factors to its 
extinction. 

Tracing the history of the use of Zamia we see that in the late 1800’s and 
early 1900’s Zamia was cultivated for food-processing plants located on the 
shores of Biscayne Bay and the Miami River.® The market for Zamia starch 
was mainly Key West and the West Indies trade.'® During this time and before, 
the Seminole were selling it to the white settlers of Florida, but according to 
Palmer it was inferior to the “American” product.’ When the Seminole were 
driven into the Everglades by the American army the use of Zamia was one 
of the factors that kept them from being starved out. The soldiers who did not 
use Zamia were forced to have all of their food shipped in, and therefore were 
not free to move about as were the Seminole who were assured of a good food 
supply.” 

The question is, were these species brought to Florida by the Indians, or 
did they travel by ocean currents, or were they carried by birds? Did the 
Indians discover methods of preparing the roots properly without contact with 
a people who used similar methods of food preparation? If brought in by the 


7 Small, 1926, pp. 128-129. 8 Loc. cit., note 5. ® Small, 1921, p. 122. 

10 Sargent, 1886, p. 146. 1 1878, p. 600. 

2 Harvard (1895, p. 107) makes the statement: “This plant supplied the Seminoles with food 
during their long wars with the United States and is now more or less cultivated.” (By “now more 
or less cultivated” he is referring to the American commercial enterprises.) 
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Indians, what other plants might also have been introduced, and what culture 
materials accompanied these plants? 

One has to remember that Florida did not emerge from the sea until Pleis- 
tocene times. If Zamia had arrived in Florida too long ago, it is believed that 
there would have been more of a species change than seems to exist. Zamia 
seeds, furthermore, do not float, and it is doubtful that such a species distribu- 
tion would occur by bird transmission. Therefore the migration of this plant to 
Florida, it is suggested, was relatively late and possibly was brought about by 
man. The geographical distribution of the various species leads one also to 
believe that it might have been transplanted and distributed by man, although 
the seeds are broadcast naturally by various animals™ and it is noted that 
vegetative propagating may be easily accomplished. 

If we take as our basic premise that man did bring Zamia to Florida, the 
question still remains as to when and under what conditions it arrived. There 
are several possibilities: (1) Zamia was not cultivated at all, but was gathered 
from wild plants originally brought to Florida by human agents. (2) Zamia 
was brought to Florida after the experiments with corn were unsuccessful 
(if they were unsuccessful) and, due to the fact that the yield was more pro- 
ductive than corn, whatever cultivation of corn that persisted in the area was 
abandoned. (3) Zamia was present in the Florida area in a semi-domesticated 
state before the advent of corn in the Southeast, and with the coming of corn 
the cultivation of Zamia began in earnest. (4) Both corn and Zamia came into 
the area from the south at different times or together, but Zamia was unable 
to travel northward with the corn due to its being non-resistant to severe 
frosts. (5) In the southern tip of the state Zamia was not cultivated but was 
gathered wild, while in the north-central section it became cultivated by a 
transfer of techniques due to the presence of corn in the Georgia-Alabama 
area. 

One indication that Zamia was used by the prehistoric Indians of Florida 
is that it is more abundant, according to Small," on and around archeological 
sites. The nature of the plant lends itself quite readily as a food to a non- 
agricultural as well as to an agricultural group, as it is a good supplement to 
the diets of the coastal fishers and inland hunters. Zamia is more suited to the 
uses of man than corn, as it is self-propagating and requires little attention, 
if any, although it thrives if cultivated.” It grows rapidly from seed, maturing 
in two or three years when it bears cones. However, before this time it is large 
enough to be used for food. Zamia grows equally well in sand, loam, limestone 
(such as the coral of the Keys) and shell, while it is recognized that corn can 
only be grown successfully in certain soils. Corn especially does not prosper 
in a sand area, but Zamia not only does this, but grows near salt water and 


13 Thid., 1921, p. 137. 4 Tbid., p. 136. Tbid., p. 137. 


withstands salt sprays. The roots of Zamia weigh several pounds and supply 
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more food per plant than several ears of corn. Therefore it would be more 
advantageous to cultivate Zamia than corn. 

Because the complex of traits surrounding the processing of Zamia, Smilax 
and Mantioc is very similar, it may be postulated that the techniques for 
flour manufacture came into the southeastern United States from the Antilles. 
Zamia and Smilax occur through the Antilles and in Florida, while Smilax 
as has been noted, also occurs in Alabama and Georgia. All three of these 
plants were used for food in the Antilles, so that it appears that knowledge of 
the food value of these plants and the technique of processing them were mov- 
ing in a northerly direction. Corn is found with this root complex throughout 
the area by 1700 a.p., only being recorded in southern Florida during Seminole 
times. This leaves us alternate interpretations as to the direction in which the 
knowledge of utilizing the plants migrated and the relative dates of their 
introduction into Florida and the Southeast. 

Since Smilax occurs naturally throughout this area, and both corn and 
Mantioc and possibly Zamia were carried by man, two factors of a different 
nature are involved, transmission of the plant by man and the diffusion 
of particular techniques of food processing. The corn of the Antilles is of a 
different species than the corn of the eastern North American Complex," 
and Mantioc evidently did not get into the Southeast area. Since corn arche- 
ologically and in early historic times apparently was not in southern Florida, 
we see that a gap existed between the two corn-growing areas of the Antilles 
and the Southeastern United States. Zamia and Smilax, although probably 
not intensively cultivated at this early time, fill this gap. Because of the special- 
ization of the processing technique it appears more likely that the technique 
came from the Manioc-growing area. It is doubtful that the southeastern 
Indians would have independently developed this process. 

From the evidence we now have, it appears that taking cognizance of the 
fact that Zamia was used by the Florida Indians helps us in obtaining a clearer 
picture of the prehistoric nature of the culture. Zamia, for the most part, has 
been ignored by the various ethnographers, although it is understood Goggin 
has lately become interested. This is an important plant and should be con- 
sidered in an interpretation of the possible migrations of peoples, and the 
diffusion of ideas, population densities, and various other ethnological and 
archeological problems. 

We see that little evidence is present for the assumption that corn was ever 
grown in quantities south of the Pensacola Terrace, although it is noted that 
the Seminoles at a late date did bring it into the area. The introduction of 
corn by the Seminoles as a problem of a different nature than that which existed 
in aboriginal times, since in Seminole times the aboriginal culture of the south- 
east was already disintegrating, and various European elements were being 


16 Jones, 1949, p. 244. 
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felt strongly. It is entirely possible that at some future date archeologists will 
discover evidences of corn in excavations of early sites in peninsular Florida. 
But until that time, this paper would like to present, as a working hypothesis, 
that it was not necessary or especially advantageous for the Indians of Florida 
to accept corn into their culture to the extent it was used by other groups in 
the Southeast. 

The search for items of material culture that reveal trade or migration of 
peoples between Florida and the Antilles has for the most part been unsuccess- 
ful. We have the reference of Fontaneda” of a group of Arawaks settling 
among the Calusa in the 16th century, but to date other references have not 
been forthcoming. Holmes'* saw the possibility that the art forms occurring 
on the complicated stamped pottery of the southeastern United States may 
have been introduced from the Antilles, and represent an extension of the West 
Indian wood-carving techniques. Osgood'* and Rouse” have tentatively postu- 
lated that cultural influences were from Florida to the Antilles, starting in 
Archaic times and continuing up into various pottery bearing horizons. 

Willey** has summarized these various theories and has pointed out the 
lack, at the present time, of any conclusive evidence for either a Florida- 
Antillian or Antillian-Florida connection. He notes that various elements 
found in Weeden Island ceramics have close relationships with those of the 
Carrier. However, the evidence is such that one is unable to include the direc- 
tion in which these cultural influences were traveling. It is of interest to note 
that in the recent publication upon Marajé Island,” similarities to ceramic 
types of Florida have been reported. 

It is thus clear that some contact did exist in prehistoric times between 
certain Florida groups and those of the Antilles. Also, in addition to, from 
archeological evidence, it is to be noted that the blowgun, fish poisoning, the 
use of sails and staining of the teeth were present in the Southeastern area. 
These traits seemingly have affinities to South America, probably coming 
via the Antilles. Zamia and the processing techniques surrounding it might 
also be included in this list of cultural elements having a southern source. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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Book REviIEws 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Social Anthropology. J. S. SLoTKIn. (xviii, 604 pp., $4.75. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950.) 


There is little in this text to commend it to either teacher or student. Imbued with 
the spirit of a kind of latter-day scholasticism, the book smacks of the library rather 
than the classroom. This, coupled with Dr. Slotkin’s highly idiosyncratic conception of 
the content of social anthropology and his oblivion, or indifference, to many of the 
most productive trends in recent social science makes the volume seem curiously out of 
joint with the times. That the manuscript has languished for five or so years before 
being belatedly published adds to this impression. The lack of competent editorial 
assistance is only too apparent in the graceless, staccato style, the heavy freight of 
scholarly impedimenta, and the absence of a bibliography or most of the other amenities 
of a usable text. In short, this is an ill-advised book. It falls far below the standard set 
by such superior recent texts as those by Gillin, Kroeber, Hoebel and Herskovits. 

Dr. Slotkin describes his text as an attempt to provide a systematic introduction 
to social anthropology. He proposes to summarize and organize current findings in 
the field and to present ‘a body of fundamental theory concerning the nature and 
effects of human society and culture” (p. xi). The organization of the volume follows a 
fairly conventional pattern. There are chapters on Society, Custom, Culture, and the 
various parts of culture (p. 77) as follows: I. Approaches to the Environment, A. 
Naturalism, B. Supernaturalism, C. Estheticism, D. Mysticism; Il. Economy; LIL. 
Communication; IV. Social Organization (Social Relations and Politics); V. Social 
Control (Education and Reinforcements, and Sanctions). Louis Wirth has contributed 
a rather bland foreword. 

The major part of the book consists of comparative data drawn from a wide range 
of historical and contemporary societies. These passages are designed to illustrate the 
various propositions, generalizations and definitions interlarded in the text and to give 
some insight into the processes involved. They vary from a line to three pages or more 
in length, are set in smaller type, and are conscientiously foot-noted and identified by 
tribe or geographical location, e.g., [Kwakiutl], [Ila], [United States], [Greece]. His- 
torical notes, quoting the earliest formulations of the more important propositions 
known to the author from Western Civilization, are appended to each chapter. This 
excursion into ideoarchaeology adds little to the discussion. 

While Professor Slotkin’s technique of presentation is an interesting innovation 
and many passages, such as the poem “Chu-ch’en Village” by Po Chii-i, quoted on 
p. 463, or the excerpt from Hierocles the Stoic on p. 433, are felicitous, they tend to 
disrupt the continuity of the argument and divert the reader’s attention. There is the 
further difficulty, abetted by the makeshift typography, of distinguishing between 
illustration and text. Moreover, one wearies of definition after definition and the scores 
of italicized terms. The device seems better suited for a source-book or a sort of un- 
abridged dictionary of anthropological terminology than for what purports to be a 
text. The book reads as if Dr. Slotkin had simply sent his notes off to the printer with- 
out further ado. 
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The author has been egregiously eclectic in his scholarship. He has ransacked the 
Great Books and many of the lesser ones to provide well over a thousand references 
from just under 700 sources as diverse as The Ladies’ Home Journal, Oscar Wilde, 
Black Hawk, St. Teresa, e. e. cummings, The Thousand and One Nights, A Young 
Girl’s Diary, Emily Post and the U. S. Infantry School. One notes, however, the neglect 
of the non-monographic writings of most of the outstanding contemporary anthropolo- 
gists and their colleagues in related social sciences. 

Teachers of introductory courses will find this text poorly adaptable to divergent 
points of view. Discussion of social or cultural dynamics is omitted without comment 
by the author. Such topics as diffusion, invention, acculturation, and social change are 
not even listed in the index. Problems of personality and culture or cultural evolution 
are not touched upon, and the concept of ethos or cultural configuration is dismissed 
with the comment, “I... . do not find it very useful’ (p. 87). 

Sections of the book, such as the discussions of economic worth on pp. 361-64 or of 
status and role are admirable; yet few would hold with statements like the following: 
“The earliest known art is body decoration, inasmuch as artifacts which were most 
likely used for the purpose have been found dating back to Lower Pleistocene 2” 
(p. 283); or, “... the most adequate culture is that by which the participants can 
satisfy the widest range of motives most completely” (p. 85). Many would quarrel 
with the simple dichotomy of cultures into folk cultures and civilizations (p. 132), the 
work of Redfield notwithstanding. And one detects an ethnocentric bias in applying 
canons of Aristotelian esthetics to all art (p. 273)—and this in spite of the author’s 
own statement on p. 270 that, “A society’s esthetic theory is its esthetics.” This re- 
viewer would not relish having to parry the questions of a few alert students in defense 
of all too many questionable passages in Dr. Slotkin’s book. 

It is perhaps gratuitous to carp about details, yet stylistic, editorial, typographic 
and other infractions pepper these pages and their cumulative effect is annoying. On 
p. 191 we read of “mature spirits” who on p. 208 become, as intended, “‘nature spirits.” 
It seems unnecessary to cite a source for proverbs such as “a miss is as good as a mile” 
(p. 272) or “fall work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” (p. 271). These seem reason- 
ably well established in the public domain. On pp. 250 and 321 references that belong 
in foot-notes appear in the text. The table on p. 323 is aggravatingly referred to over- 
leaf, and better composition would not have broken the table on pp. 424-425. 

If this review seems unduly harsh, it may be tempered by noting that many of the 
criticisms given here would have been obviated by more responsible publishing prac- 
tices. The fact that Dr. Slotkin wrote his manuscript during the war when he was not 
engaged in the normal practice of his profession as an anthropologist is only too appar- 
ent. It is regretable that he has not been persuaded to air it in the classroom rather than 
bring it, in spite of the delay in publication, prematurely to press. 

JoserH B. CASAGRANDE 
WasuinctTon, D. C, 


An Introduction to Social Anthropology, Vol. 1. RALPH PIDDINGTON. (xxvi, 442 pp., 
6 plates, 4 maps, 25 s., Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London, 1950.) 


Professor Piddington has accepted the role of a disciple propagating the faith of 
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the master. In An Introduction to Social Anthropology he has undertaken to formulate 
a general, systematic introductory anthropology, limited to social behavior, in the 
terms of the late Bronislaw Malinowski’s Functionalism. Thus he assumes a task that 
Malinowski himself had started for an American publisher in the 1930’s, but never 
lived to finish. 

By virtue of its faithful dedication to Malinowskiism, the book presents marked 
worth and glaring weaknesses. It is a valuable addition to the textbook field of anthro- 
pological works in that it offers a concise presentation of Malinowski’s system. Inas 
much as Malinowski’s prolific output was scattered in many sources, it is definitely 
desirable for newcomers in anthropology to have access to its essence in a compact 
form. 

In addition to repetition of Malinowski’s basic ideas, which for the most part he 
has no more than thinly paraphrased, the author has included a number of fairly long 
abstracts, or condensations, of fragments of functionalist field studies from the reports 
of the better known Malinowski-trained field workers. These, too, will serve as con 
venient starting points in familiarizing the new student with some of the best current 
work in contemporary British anthropology. 

However, it is in these very advantages that the disturbing weaknesses of Pidding- 
ton’s book also lie. Just as the master was prone to give the impression thai he had a 
corner on “scientific”? anthropology and, indeed, that all significant and meaningful 
anthropology began with him, so a reading of Piddington’s book could easily impress 
the neophyte that all anthropology of consequence is the product of Malinowski and 
his followers. This is the complete list of those who are bibliographically cited for four 
or more titles—E. E. Evans-Pritchard, R. Firth, M. Fortes, C. D. Forde, J. G. Frazer, 
H. I. Hogbin, L. P. Mair, B. Malinowski, S. F. Nadel, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, A. I. 
Richards, C. H. Wedgewood. Furthermore, internal evidence indicates that the author 
has limited his own reading in large measure to the products of his own school. He 
seems actually to be unaware of a considerable number of truly significant studies done 
by Europeans and Americans. What he has read of the works of anthropologists in this 
country is, with a few exceptions, obsolete. And yet he makes bold to pronounce ex 
cathedra dicta as to the worthlessness of “‘non-Functionalist” work. He bandies the 
threadbare “thing of shreds and patches” phrase, and reiterates the idea that Func- 
tionalists (i.e., Malinowskiites) alone work with a realization of the fact that all aspects 
of culture are interrelated and interactive. He rules out historical considerations in the 
old, familiar terms, “Historical reconstruction cannot therefore be scientific, in the 
sense in which the functionalist uses the term,”’ allowing only that, ‘Sometimes, but only 
very rarely, is it possible to study historical problems contextually” (p. 29; italics ours). 
Professor Piddington has not moved a single step beyond Malinowski’s backward 
looking orientation of twenty years ago, which was concerned with historical recon- 
struction in terms of its nineteenth and early twentieth century manifestations. What 
justification there can be for denying the usefulness of reconstructive historical tech- 
niques in the light, let us say, of such auxiliary utilization of them as aids in the 
analysis of the Pueblo complex in the Southwest, as done by Steward, Strong, Titiev 
and Hawley, is hard to see. 


Of the culture area concept the author blithely declares, “. . . as an instrument of 
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scientific analysis it is useless and may even be dangerous as leading to an entirely 
wrong conception of culture as a mere agglomeration of traits” (p. 23). If used as a 
tool on the level at which the author proceeds to utilize it, assuredly it is useless. The 
reader, after an introductory chapter, is taken on “A Cooks’ Tour of Primitive 
Peoples,’ or around the world in 45 pages—25 of which are devoted to a long stop- 
over with the Karadjeri tribe of Australia, a good summary of the author’s own field 
work. North America is “Cooked” in 17 pages a la Wissler’s 1923 food areas! Of 
Kroeber’s refined and excellent use of the culture area concept in the analysis of the 
relations between cultures and natural areas, not an inkling. 

As for the structure of the book at large, after the Cooks’ tour is over, there follow 
two long chapters on “Social Organization.” These present the standard facts of kin- 
ship practices, local, sex, age, political, totemic and voluntary groupings. For the 
benefit of the novice, each first introduction of a term from the anthropological lexicon 
is set in bold face type. 

Chapter VI follows with “The Principles of Cultural Analysis.” Its content consists 
of Malinowski’s formulations of primary, derived and integrative needs and their rela- 
tions to institutions and the universal aspects of culture. Successive chapters present 
“Food and Wealth,” “Land Tenure,” and “Primitive Law” in terms of Malinowski’s 
formulations and as exemplified in Richards’ subsistence studies of the Southeastern 
Bantu, Hogbin’s report on Wogeo land tenure, Wilson’s on Nyakyusa, and Hogbin’s 
Wogeo and Schapera’s Southern Bantu re law. 

The author’s conceptual treatment of primitive law rests exactly as Malinowski 
stated it in 1934 in his introduction to Hogbin’s Law and Order in Polynesia. Seagle’s 
penetrating criticism of Malinowski’s approach (American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, 
1937, pp. 275-290) is wholly ignored. It made no impression on the disciple—for he 
shows not the slightest inclination critically to re-examine what he learned from his 
great teacher at the University of London in the middle 1930’s. More amazing is the 
fact that he apparently even lost touch with Malinowski’s later thought. Malinowski’s 
last essay, published shortly after his death, was a long and conscientious re-thinking of 
his entire approach to primitive law.* The author appears not to have read it; nor is it 
cited in his bibliography. 

This review should not be read as an attack upon the contribution of Bronislaw 
Malinowski. True, his assertive dogmatism was often unjustified. But his originality 
and stimulating productivity were such that he greatly advanced our science on many 
fronts. My objection is to Professor Piddington’s failure to sift the kernel.from the 
chaff and to his serving up the chaff-laden product as though it were royal pudding. 

A second volume is projected that will cover the subjects of geographical environ- 
ment, material culture, the life cycle, individual psychology, culture contact and the 
application of anthropological methods to the study of modern communities. 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE City 


1 Title of Chapters II and III. 
? B. Malinowski, “A New Instrument for the Study of Law—Especially Primitive” (Law- 


yer’s Guild Review, Vol. 2, 1942, pp. 1-12; also in The Yale Law Journal, Vol. 51, 1942), pp. 1237- 
1254, 
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Der Urmensch und sein Weltbild. W1tHeLM Koppers. (272 pp. Verlag Herold, Wien, 
1949). 


Father Koppers’ objective is to bring ethnological proof for the existence of God. 
To this effect, he first seeks to establish that ethnological science has the right to have 
its say on the problem of the origin of man (p. 20 ff.). This is done by pointing at 
numerous origin myths with the Golden Age motif as proof of his contention that man 
came upon the scene full-fledged. Additional evidence for the moral completeness of 
man is, according to him, furnished by the universal prohibition of incest which he, 
with Pater Schmidt, explains on ethical grounds (pp. 35-42). Physical anthropological 
evidence is interpreted in a similar vein: Father Koppers here follows A. Portmann of 
Basel in assuming that early neanthropic fossils preceded paleanthropic forms, and 
that the latter essentially constitute regressions from the former (pp. 43-118). The 
main body of the argument is contained in the sections on primitive religion, where 
Father Koppers sees various forms of monotheism in populations that he considers 
essentially primitive, such as the Bhil in Central India, the Chenchu of Deccan, and 
the Fuegians. Even though some of these populations have other deities besides the 
high god who is in the center of the argument, Father Koppers adduces various types 
of evidence in terms of the functional position of the high god, probable external or 
later origin of the secondary gods, religious practices similar to Western Mouotheistic 
practices, and the like, to lead up to his final contention of the original monotheism 
(pp. 231-234) of mankind. Divine inspiration is suggested as its most probable source. 
Later in many populations it was corrupted by polytheistic intrusions (pp. 235-240). 

Koppers’ basic assumptions are that modern man was created in his present form 
and that at the time of his creation he received divine revelation of the existence of one 
god. Both assumptions seem to have at least a strong emotional content. Some nean- 
thropic fossil men are now dated in terms of hundreds of thousands of years, but some 
paleanthropic men antedate these. If Koppers wishes to believe that neanthropic forms 
are older, one can only point out contrary facts that fit a different evolutionary theory, 
but with little hope of changing anyone’s assumptions. 

In his argument concerning the Golden Age motifs in mythology and the presence 
of high gods among “primitive” groups, there is a strong element of circular reasoning. 
At first the reviewers thought that they could just point out some “primitive” groups 
that had no high gods. Such groups as the Naskapi and Shoshoni with multiple gods 
or sources of power would be near the extreme range of “primitiveness” in most 
anthropologists’ classifications. However, to Koppers they would not. The presence 
of multiple gods would be proof to Koppers that they had been corrupted from their 
pristine state. The fact that both Shoshoni and Naskapi had a belief in an indefinite 
all-pervading supernatural power would be the substantiating proof that those groups 
once believed in a single high god. An alternative solution, that ranking of the super- 
natural could be a manifestation of the same principle that leads men to differentiate 
leaders among themselves, is not considered. Little would seem to be gained arguing 
over such points; it seems best for others to go on record that different interpretations 
of the evidence are possible and seem more plausible. 

L. GARVIN 


KARL SCHMITT 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


NorMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
Social Organization of the Western Pueblos. FRED EGGAN. (xvii, 373 pp., map, 26 figs., 
$6.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950.) 


This book brings to bear on the social organization of the Hopi, Hano, Zufi, Acoma, 
and Laguna pueblos the happy combination of functional and historical modes of in- 
terpretation foreshadowed in the author’s previous work. In theoretical orientation, as 
in organization and method, the volume is wholly admirable. For example, the re- 
viewer knows of no more satisfying presentation of modern theory on culture and social 
structure than the succinct summary on pages 4 to 11 of the Introduction.! 

To readers familiar with the existing literature on Pueblo social organization, in- 
cluding Eggan’s planograph report on “The Kinship System of the Hopi Indians” 
(1936), the volume offers little that is new in ethnographic fact. This little is confined 
to the Hopi, for on the other Pueblos the author depends exclusively on materials 
gathered by others. Old evidence is recast, however, so as to bring it into perspective, 
often for the first time. The pages sparkle with illuminating suggestions, e.g., the analy- 
sis of the grouping of Hopi sibs into phratries in accordance with the conceptual 
classification of nature (pp. 80-89). 

For most of the Western Pueblos, but perhaps particularly for Zufi, the author con- 
vincingly demonstrates the utility of sociological interpretations, prematurely rejected 
by Kroeber. The reviewer finds these conclusions acceptable save for rare instances 
where the Radcliffe-Brownian quest for one-to-one correspondences is pressed unduly 
far, e.g., in assuming that Laguna self-reciprocal terminology must have a sociological 
explanation (p. 268). There is nearly always a possibility of alternative sociological 
adjustments, e.g., either Crow or Iroquois cousin terminology with matrilineal kin 
groups, and the alternative appearing in a particular case is likely to be determined by 
the structure which existed when the adaptive process began. 

Eggan’s historical interpretations, though worked out with equally meticulous care, 
will doubtless provoke more disagreement than his sociological analysis. In a few in- 
stances they seem especially vulnerable. The invocation of former cross-cousin marriage 
as a possible source of the Hopi joking relationship with the father’s sister (p. 121) 
contravenes distributional evidence; true cross-cousin marriage is exceedingly rare in 
the area, even among the cited Basin Shoshoneans. It also contradicts comparative 
evidence; the aunt, as a mother-in-law, would tend to be an object of avoidance or re- 
spect rather than joking. In the otherwise admirable reconstruction of the prehistory 
of Hopi social organization it seems unwarranted to assume “a shift in the division of 
labor by which men took over the agricultural activities” (p. 131) in light of the fact 
that, with the partial exception of the Apache, there is no recorded instance in either 
Mexico or the Southwest of an agricultural society assigning tillage primarily to the 
female sex. 

The major historical conclusion is that matrilineal lineages and sibs represent the 
earliest form of Pueblo social organization (pp. 304-321). It is postulated that, in 
consequence of acculturative influences during the historical period, “the Rio Grande 
Keresans have shifted from a lineage system to a bilateral kinship system” (p. 313), 


1 The author and the reviewer wouid like to bring to the reader’s attention that Figs. 5 and 
15 have been reversed. 
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and that the Tanoans underwent a similar transition even more abruptly. This thesis, 
buttressed with inferences from archeology, is ably presented, plausible, and certainly 
quite possibly valid. Nevertheless, the reviewer remains unconvinced. To him it seems 
more probable that the Eastern Pueblo type of social structure is the earlier, and that, 
as Hawley (American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, p. 519, 1937) has suggested, “Zufi and 
Hopi developed their sub-types and so influenced the isolated Western Keresan villages, 
the Towa village of Jemes, and the Tewa village of Hano that these modified their 
original social systems and acquired a distinct western veneer.’”? Among other indica- 
tions, the striking lack of integration between kin groups and ceremonial among the 
Keresans, in contradistinction to the Hopi and Zuifi, is exceedingly difficult to reconcile 
with the assumed antiquity of lineages and sibs. 

Eggan’s interpretations, though perhaps not always definitive, are invariably 
thoughtful and reasonable. The volume under review unquestionably ranks as one of 
the most substantial in the entire field of social organization, and among regional sur 
veys easily takes first place. 

GEORGE P. Murpbock 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAveEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tribe under Trust: A Study of the Blackfoot Reserve of Alberta. LucteEN M. Hanks, JR. 
and JANE RicHAarpson HANKs. (xvi, 206 pp., 7 plates, 13 tables and charts, $4.00. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1950.) 


The 800 Northern Blackfoot in Alberta are unique among Canada’s reservation 
Indians for their large measure of economic security. Their wealth is primarily founded 
on trust funds, secured from the sale of tribal lands. The money is administered by a 
white agency personnel who, under authority from Ottawa, constitute a managerial 
group operating a variety of reserve enterprises, including wheat cultivation, mining, 
and cattle pastoralism. Management acts with divided responsibility. Recognizing as 
its primary obligation the welfare of the Indians, it also measures its performance by 
the income sent to Ottawa. There is evidence that management’s “best’”’ performance 
is accompanied by dissatisfaction among both the Indians and administrators. As might 
be expected, one of the sources of conflict between the two groups is control of the trust 
monies. 

The authors present the results of their field work on the Northern Blackfoot re 
serve by initially asking how the present organization developed. Then the economy as 
it existed around 1934 is analyzed. Chapters follow dealing with “‘Some Social Effects of 
the Economy,” “‘The Political System,” “The Social Complex,” and “A Diagnosis of 
Reserve Needs.”’ An attitude of objectivity is maintained through almost all of these 
discussions. Apparently the Hanks wished to present their material so that it would be 
helpful to the Government. 

Few anthropologists have ventured into the thorny area of evaluating the adequacy 
of a sociocultural system. Methodologically the Hanks’ examination of the effects of 
the economy represents a crucial aspect of the anthropologist’s function as social diag- 
nostician. In order to study adequacy they first elect to study how well the economy 
satisfies Indian security and other stated or inferred needs. The conclusion (not ques 
tioned by the reviewer) is that the economy fails to satisfy adequately such needs 
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partly because while “the trust fund has made the comforts of white existence more 
available to Indians [it has] at the same time . . . raised the aspirations.” Of such a 
measuring standard one can say several things. (1) A large subjective element neces- 
sarily enters into estimating the degree of dissatisfaction compared to satisfaction. 
How will different observers agree using this standard? (2) The method cannot readily 
be applied comparatively because cultures differ in such things as the extent to which 
complaining is institutionalized or inhibited. (3) Assuming that needs not met are an 
index to cultural adequacy, the anthropologist is nevertheless aware that most human 
societies after a period of time increase their aspirations. As a result, a comparison of 
needs not met would place middle class Americans into the same category as the 
Northern Blackfoot if this criterion remained unmodified. That is not to say that the 
Blackfoot and Americans have the same unsatisfied needs. As a second measure for 
studying the efficiency of the economy the Hanks compare the income of the Northern 
Blackfoot to that of other Canadian reserve Indians. The former emerge as “one of the 
wealthiest groups of Indians in Canada.” 

The last chapter provokes different kinds of thoughts in the student of applied 
anthropology. Here the system of administration is analyzed from the standpoint of a 
credo that values self-determination above all else and demands that any dominant 
party aid the autonomous development of dependent people. Every Canadian adminis- 
trator will agree with the spirit of this philosophy. However, when it comes to imple- 
menting the aim immediately for the Northern Blackfoot (and then, naturally, for all 
comparable groups in the Dominion) administrators are likely to become frustrated. 
Subjectively the cost of the recommendation may outweigh its rewards. The Hanks 
recognize these difficulties and even predict the kinds of problems that the community 
will have to face if the Indians are to receive self-determination quickly. Hence they 
close the chapter with an appeal for “national unity” and “benignly wise administra- 
tion”—glittering generalities designed to counterbalance dismay at what the program 
threatens. Anthropologists may be idealistic publicists. On the other hand the applied 
anthropologist usually sees his role as requiring him to furnish practical and predictable 
statements capable of winning sympathetic hearing by an authority with power to 
initiate change. These two of a number of possible roles for the social scientist are inter- 
twined incompatibly in the authors’ recommendations for “a tribe under trust.” 

Joun J. HONIGMANN 
New York UNIVERSITY 
NEw York, N. Y. 


Nomads of the Long Bow: the Siriono of Eastern Bolivia. ALLAN R. HOLMBERG. (iv, 104 
pp., 7 plates, $.65. Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social Anthropology, Publi- 
cation No. 10, Washington, D. C., 1950.) 


The Siriono are a Guarani-speaking people living in an extensive, tropical forest 
area in eastern, lowland Bolivia. They are semi-nomadic hunters and gatherers practic- 
ing only a restricted agriculture. Holmberg estimates their numbers at 2,000. Some 
groups are still relatively unacculturated. The Siriono have a “strikingly backward 
culture compared to their neighbors.”’ The independent Siriono today live in bands 
composed of interrelated, matrilineal, extended families. Their religion is a vague 
animism, and it is practiced, as is healing, without benefit of shamans. The only official 
is the band chief whose power is secular and slight. 
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The Siriono were specifically selected for study by Holmberg because they were “‘a 
group of perennially hungry human beings.” As his research problem the author took 
“. . the effect of a more or less constant frustration of the hunger drive”’ on the entire 
range of cultural forms. In pursuing this problem Holmberg engaged in field ethno 
graphy of the most trying and difficult kind. The mere completion of nearly a year’s 
work under such conditions is a credit to him. The report is no “plantation veranda” 
ethnography. The description is modest, painstaking, and vivid, rich in direct observa- 
tion, with informants largely employed to elucidate what was observed. The account 
is comprehensive for its length and well organized. 

The picture of the life of these people emerges as a bleak, comfortless span with few 
but simple, animal pleasures such as food and sex—and not much food. Creature 
comforts are at a minimum, since insects, thorns, cold, wet are inadequately coped 
with in terms of the culturally available means. There is “apparent unconcern of one 
individual for another—even within the family... .” The people “wolf” their food 
with lowered eyes so as not to recognize the appeals of others, or eat it in the forest or 
late at night so as not to be pestered at all. Holmberg himself was obliged in self- 
defence to adopt the latter course. 

The problem of frustration in the food quest is explored within a familiar psycho- 
logical framework of basic (primary) and learned (secondary) drives. The primary 
drive of hunger, Holmberg concludes, is so constantly frustrated among the Siriono “‘as 
to have become the dominant motivating force in shaping habit and custom.” This 
refers to “the preoccupation of the Siriono with food problems, to their affective atti 
tude toward food, and to their strong secondary drives based on the drive of hunger.” 
Evidence given includes wolfing food, overeating, accusations and insults made in terms 
of stealing or not providing enough food, and much more. “. .. Most of the native’s 
time is spent on the quest for food or resting from it; under conditions of this kind, 
little seems to remain for the pursuit of other activities. 

An intensive exploration of the cultural elaboration of one basic drive, of course, 


” 


naturally tends to produce much data about that drive. The impression may follow that 
this is the crucial aspect of the culture when, if another drive were as fully examined, it 
might seem quite as important. This is no necessary criticism of Helmberg, but simply 
an inherent difficulty of the research. The sex drive, at least, is no competitor for it “‘is 
seldom frustrated to any great extent,” and, in contrast to hunger, anxiety about sex 
is “remarkably low in Siriono society.” There is abundant and convincing evidence of 
ramifications of the hunger drive, but also several suggestions of possible overemphasis 
upon it. 

In closing, Holmberg provides a number of generalizations for further research and 
testing. Broadly speaking, the basic proposition is something like this: when there is 
frequent and characteristic frustration of a basic drive, such as hunger, the secondary 
drives of the culture will be found to be notably focussed upon the frustrated drive. 
Holmberg hypothesizes seventeen characteristic cultural features of constantly hungry 
societies like the Siriono. Three of these, however (numbers 9, 13, and 16; pp. 98-99), 
reflect the curious heads-I-win-tails-you-lose argument of some current culture-person- 
ality work:! here the suggestions are that aggression in terms of food, fantasies and 


1 Cf, Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, “A critique of culture-personality writ- 
ings,” American Sociological Review, 15.5. Oct., 1950, pp. 587-600, for an elaboration of this gen- 
eral point. 
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dreams about food, and neglect of the aged and infirm, respectively, will either be 
highly characteristic of hunger frustrated societies, or they will not be encountered at 
all; that is, be “repressed.” Either condition, apparently, would be taken as evidence of 
high anxiety about food. Yet when “‘sex dreams and fantasies are rarely encountered 
except when motivated by a condition of hunger frustration’’ (p. 97, italics supplied), this 
is not held to afford evidence of high anxiety about sex. How do we know that sex 
dreams are motivated by hunger and not by sex; or how do we know that food dreams 
are not motivated by the sex drive but by hunger? The case ought to be good enough to 
stand upon the verifiable empirical evidence without resort to a more misty rationale. 

Holmberg makes no reference to the work of Audrey Richards, which has a theoreti- 
cal kinship to his own, but apparently he labored under a bibliographical handicap at 
the time of writing. The present stimulating work is only a partial report of the data 
gathered, and we may look forward with interest to a fuller treatment of this important 
problem. 

James B. WATSON 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Birth and Childhood Among the Arabs, Studies in a Muhammadan Village in Palestine. 
HitMA GRANQUIST. (289 pp., Danish kr. 25. Séderstrém and Co. Férlagsaktiebolag, 
Helsingfors, 1947.) 


Child Problems Among the Arabs, Studies in a Muhammadan Village in Palestine. 
HitmaA GRANQuIsT. (336 pp., Danish kr. 30. Séderstrém and Co., Helsingfors; 
Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1950.) 


These are the third and fourth publications in a series of Palestinian studies, follow- 
ing Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village and Family Life Among the Arabs. 
Dr. Granquist reports studying with Westermarck in 1929 and with Malinowski in 1938; 
the field work itself was done between 1925 and 1931, the manuscripts completed in 
1939. These volumes are essentially ethnological descriptions of birth and childhood, 
seen from the standpoint of a woman ethnologist with the wise women of the village as 
her informants. They provide an exceedingly rich record of folk usage, proverb and 
song, interwoven with vivid descriptions of actual events, verbatim explanations from 
informants, queries raised by the ethnographer, and carefully organized formal treat 
ment of census material and proper names. There is also careful cross referencing to the 
Bible. The material is approached and organized simply in terms of the importance of 
understanding something about the life of women and children without any psycho- 
logical apparatus such as might be introduced by a systematic interest in learning, or in 
a personality and culture approach. Children appear as members of the society, ac 
curately placed in a genealogical system, and on particular occasions a particular child 
may be reported as having wept, or watched. However, the fidelity of the ethnologist 
to her material and the wealth of example and verbatim comment makes this a record 
which can be used in the interpretation of other types of material on Arab culture. It 
illustrates particularly well the value and irreplaceability of carefully recorded detail. 

These studies should be especially useful for teaching, as the material is so closely 
woven in with the geography and beliefs of the Bible. The phrase from the funeral 
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service, “Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return” assumes new importance when 
we have the details of a theory of conception in which an angel places in the mother’s 
womb a little of the dust from the place at which the child will ultimately die. Under 
the heading, ‘‘Numerical proportion of boys and girls” the author describes the blessing 
said to have been given by the Virgin Mary to the people of Bethlehem. “‘May God 
protect your women as you have protected me.” 

This is also some of the best material that we have on the extremely mixed feelings 
with which boys and girls are regarded in a society where the sister must provide the 
bride price for the brother, or be given in exchange, but in which women are a continual 
threat to the honor of their fathers, brothers and husbands, who must kill them if they 
fall into dishonor. The sayings go: “‘My daughters are my mattress and my sons are 
my cover,” but “The boy is the tent peg of the house,” and, “A girl’s house is ruined, 
she builds up the house of someone else.”’ Yet a shortage of women is always serious, for 
when “death has fallen on the women,” “a girl is four hundred worth and a boy only 
four loaves.” 

Dr. Granquist’s method can best be conveyed by a condensed example: 

At a circumcision, Sitt Louisa [her principal informant] said: “Blessed be thou!” and they 
replied: ‘‘God bless thee” and all who were present said: “Thi: is better than a wedding!” And 
the children themselves who were to be circumcised were excited and expectant. . . . On Saturday 
they would prepare the henna dye and dye people. “And then Sitt Halime will also redden her 
hands with henna,” said the mother to me, smiling happily. But outside stood the father chopping 
wood. He had just come back from Ali Asad’s house where he had been to borrow a tool, a com- 


bined axe and pick. It was an olive tree he was chopping. He told us he had bought it... ! 
\fter a description of the evening of ceremonial] Just as at a wedding, people must also seek 
out those who have lost a near relative ...and ask for their sanction for arranging a great 
festival... And they answered: “Be joyful! Be joyful. Neither joy nor gladness, nor mourning 
is cut off in the world!” ... [When the little boys are dressed] They were also decorated with 
coins sewn on their clothes, as is done for brides. ... Later Hamdiye told me about the cir- 
cumcisor and the foreskin. [Describing how it was buried] “.. . lest the dogs eat it.”’ Here the 


women reminded me about the afterbirth being buried, saying: ‘The afterbirth is also buried. . . . 


1 


If the dog eats it, the mother will cease to bear children.” [During the procession] Alya said, 


“One does not return the same way. This is for the circumcised and for brides.” [And after de- 
scribing the way the children are bribed with money not to cry] It can happen as follows: When 
the boy is offered to the circumcisor, he says . . . “my father’s brother Ahmed.” He says to him, 
‘Speak, my son. Thou shalt have my daughter (or animals or money).” 


And then Dr. Granquist adds: 


So he who is sad and frightened is comforted with a bride. . . . Hamdiye says that she has seen 
it herself in Transjordan, that there a youth is circumcised later and as soon as the wound is 
healed, he marries the girl. In this example can be traced a certain connection between circum 
cision and marriage. 


MARGARET MEAD 
AMERICAN OF NATURAL HISTORY 
New York, N. Y. 


The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia. A. R1zsENFELD. (736 pp., 26 figs 
35 guilders. E. J. Brill, Leiden, Holland, 1950.) 


, 3 pls., 8 maps, 


This is an unfortunate book. Its great length—685 pages of small type, the impres- 
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sive industry that obviously went into its writing, and the title itself, possibly warrant 
for it a review in this journal, but this reviewer undertakes the task reluctantly. It 
seems a little unfair to evaluate 1920 style ethnology by 1950 standards, but since the 
book was published in 1950 there is no alternative, short of ignoring it altogether. 

The book is an attempted reconstruction of one phase of Melanesian racial and 
cultural history in the Rivers-Perry-Friederici manner, based on a truiy exhaustive 
survey of the literature. The author takes up the megalithic theory where Rivers and 
Heine-Geldern left it, and proceeds to “demonstrate” that Melanesia was overrun by 
“light-skinned,” wavy- or straight-haired immigrants from northern Malaysia who 
brought with them a whole array of culture traits, including stone-working, for monu- 
ments, structures, tools, weapons; “highly developed” agriculture, with artificial irriga- 
tion or drainage; “broad and beautiful” avenues, in place of the narrow paths of the 
aborigines; certain food plants—coconuts, certainly, and taro, yams, bananas, sago, 
sugar-cane, possibly; swine husbandry; the use of “‘sacred”’ plants, such as dracaena, 
croton, cordyline, and cycas; coiled pottery, for domestic and sepulchral purposes; 
inhumation in a sitting position; an elaborate cult of the dead; secret societies; serpent 
worship, ceremonial bonito fishing, and the cult of sharks; a complex of myth charac- 
ters and motifs, such as Qat, Ambat, and Tagaro; and a number of other cultural ele- 
ments. Moreover, these stone-working immigrants entered Melanesia after the ‘“Pa- 
puans” but prior to the “Melanesians”—the former having been short, dark, frizzly- 
haired and backward, and the latter black-skinned, tall and apparently powerful 
enough to have evicted the Megalithic peoples, who then moved on to Polynesia. 
While in Melanesia, the Megalithics, naturally, overcame the aboriginal Papuans, be- 
came their leaders and brought their cultures up to full Neolithic standards; later, 
when they moved on, under pressure from the “Melanesians” 
migratory urges, they took many of their traits with them, leaving the aborigines more 
or less culturally destitute and hoping for their return. 

To any field worker in Melanesia, who, like the reviewer, has struggled to obtain a 
little historical perspective from his data, with quite inconclusive results, Riesenfeld’s 
attempt can only be described as magnificent in its scope, audacious in its reasoning, 
and enviably self-assured in its methods and conclusions. And, speaking of method, 
Riesenfeld’s consists of a 600 page survey of the ethnographic literature of Melanesia 
literally island by island, starting with the New Hebrides and working up to and 
through New Guinea and then skipping across to New Caledonia (which apparently 
was not extensively Megalithicized) and so on to Fiji. One by one the islands are ticked 
off for evidence of Megalithic traits. It would be unrewarding and, in a short review, 
impossible to inventory all of this book’s factual, interpretive, and analytical weak- 
nesses, but a few examples will indicate what kind of ethnology this is: 

(1) The author appears to have accepted the validity of source material when it has 
fitted into his hypothesis, rejected it when it has not. The process was carried out so 
consistently and transparently that one almost concludes that the author is not serious 
in handling his data. In fact, the manner of treating source material is so uncritical 
throughout that the book should be dated pre-Rivers and pre-Graebner. 

(2) The author’s use of racial data and concepts is so naive as to arouse wonder. 
He obviously had access to some modern scientific studies on race, since he cites W. W. 
Howells in his bibliography, but then proceeds to speak of Melanesians and Papuans as 
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to 


fixed racial entities, and to equate Mongoloid with “soft hair,” among many other con- 
clusions of a similar degree of validity. 

(3) The author’s utilization of mythological data can best be typified by his own 
statement (page 3). ‘For the reconstruction of historical events we have no other means 
at our disposal so direct as the study of myths, a most important type of information 
which cannot be neglected in a work such as the present. But not every culture in 
Melanesia lends itself to an investigation of its history; in the case of the Papuans, 
for instance, very little would be revealed by such a study, as the historical ‘awareness’ 
of this people is but slightly developed, and their myths therefore contain scarcely any 
information regarding history.” 

(4) Even the most rudimentary principles of comparative philology are ignored by 
the author in his efforts to equate the native names of myth characters, “sacred” 
plants and other “Megalithic” traits from one language to another. 

(5) One of the author’s many outmoded assumptions appears to be that culture 
diffusion requires not just culture contact but actual race migration, and further, that 
the component traits of his “Megalithic Culture” consistently clung together. This 
assumption seems to underlie the circular reasoning which characterizes most of his 
reconstruction, e.g.: if Traits A and B are genetically (sic) linked in Culture X, and 
Traits A and C similarly linked in Culture Y, then trait C must have been at one time 
present in Culture X, as was Trait B in Culture Y. Further, if Traits A and B are 
genetically related in Culture X, they must be similarly related in Culture Y (“I am 
convinced that this carved monolith [on Mau Island, S. New Hebrides] is related to the 
graded society, although none of the sources of information contains any indication 
to this effect’ —page 69). Again, if all or most of the Megalithic Culture traits are 
absent on one island, e.g. New Caledonia, this circumstance confirms their reality as a 
genetically interrelated complex elsewhere. And much more of the same. 

Obviously, Melanesia has had a racial history and a culture history, possibly even 
including something like the Megalithic complex in question; and the reconstruction of 
these histories would provide a document interesting in itself and valuable to the stu 
dents of genetics and cultural dynamics. But this book will not aid much in that recon- 
struction. In fact, it might even discourage useful efforts in this direction because of its 
monumental anachronisms. 

Douctas L. OLIVER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, 


The Technology of a Modern Stone Age People in New Guinea. BEATRICE BLACKWOOD. 
(60 pp., 19 figures, 2 maps, 17 plates, 10s.6d. Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford Uni- 
versity. Occasional Papers on Technology, No. 3, 1950.) 

In these days when much ethnological research leans to the new approach of per- 
sonality studies, it is refreshing to receive a paper devoted to technology by so scrupu- 
lous an observer as Beatrice Blackwood. The paper combines careful field observations 
and photographs with subsequent intensive study of the specimens brought home to 
Pitt Rivers Museum. 

The mountain-dwelling Kukukuku of Northeast New Guinea, among whom the 
author lived for nine months, are the subject of the paper. Two maps show the situation 
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of the groups visited. The writer presents a detailed description of the techniques em- 
ployed in manufacturing artifacts in the categories of tools, weapons, and domestic 
crafts. Nineteen line drawings elucidate details. Seventeen plates contain reproductions 
of fifty-six photographs taken in the field, all but one of which show people in action. 
These form a most valuable auxiliary of the lucid descriptions in the text. The Neolithic 
farming culture of the Kukukuku is notable for the absence of certain traits which are 
found in developed form in some parts of New Guinea: basketry, pottery, and decora- 
tive art. Masks, ancestor figures, and other ritual objects are lacking. Net bags take the 
place of baskets, bamboo of pottery, and tapa of textiles. The tapa beaters are of stone 
instead of wood and closely match those of Mexico, though stone beaters are found in 
regions much closer than Mexico, as, for example, Celebes. 

The paper is a model work of its kind and should be on the shelf of every anthro- 
pologist interested in the material aspects of culture and the division of labor in 
aboriginal communities. 

E. W. GIFFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MUSEUM 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Alphabet: A Key to the History of Mankind. DAvip DirINGER. (607 pp., 255 ills., 
$12.00. The Philosophical Library, New York, 1948.) 


In spite of the word ‘“‘Key”’ in the subtitle, which suggests a mystic element, this is 
a completely scholarly and sound book. It appears to be a reworking and rendering into 
English of the author’s 1937 L’ Alfabeto nella Storia della Civilté. lf for the popular but 
cryptic ‘“Key” there had been substituted “Illustration’”—and the “Civilization” of 
the Italian edition for the vague “‘Mankind’’—the subtitle would be most fitting. The 
alphabet is a single growth or system; all its manifestations are therefore historically 
interconnected; and, as Sir Ellis Minns says in his foreword, “by its very nature writing 
keeps a record of its own development.” It is thus possible to view practically the whole 
array of dynamic cultural factors (such as invention, diffusion, resistance, patterning, 
play of fashion, and functional interrelations with other activities) as they impinge on 
this one ramifying growth. The result is that the alphabet becomes one of the best 
tightly-knit exemplifications of both the history and the processes of culture. Its story 
is a sort of epitome or microcosm of the story of higher civilization. 

The alphabet contrasts with writing in general, for which it is customary to posit 
logical or evolutionary stages, of which the alphabet itself is one. Within the alphabet, 
all of whose varieties rest on a single basic invention, variations of form can be traced 
with great reliability whenever data are fairly full, but it would be difficult to set up 
any gradient of step-by-step stages. Diringer gives about a quarter of his book (pp. 41- 
191) to Non-alphabetic Systems of Writing, in an introductory Part I. 

The final figure on page 573 consists of a family-tree diagram singling out the origin 
of the English alphabet, but summarizing the descent relationship of other groups of 
alphabetic scripts. 

The author says (p. 14) that he has tried to treat the history of writing on the same 
lines as other types of history, and has “not felt disposed to indulge in speculation.” 
He goes on to say that he has referred repeatedly to processes (“practices”) like idea- 
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diffusion, but instead of attempting their generalized definition, he has given a separate 
description of each case. This is true. It will disappoint those who want to carry away 
summarized generalizations. But it is a historian’s characteristic method; and it gives 
the book its enormous authenticity of detail and reliability for reference. 

Incidentally, idea or stimulus diffusion is bound to obtrude in the alphabet because, 
as my Sinological colleague Boodberg once pointed out to me, every application of the 
alphabetic principle to a new language is in its nature to some degree a case of idea 
transfer. The goal is set in advance and is known to be attainable, the means chosen 
vary much or little. There is always the element of influence or diffusion, always an 
element of invention also. Any alphabetic invention must be conscious and purposive; 
there is little room for accident or random trial and error. This is what Diringer 
adumbrates when he speaks on p. 487 of the error of “minimizing the part consciously 
played by individuals in the formation of new alphabets.” 

Some special points may be made. Thus Diringer steps down the significance of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, whese tenuous evidence has certainly been played up to the ut- 
most (pp. 199-202). His attitude is similar toward the Early Canaanite inscriptions 
(pp. 208-211). He puts the origin of the North Semitic alphabet or of its proto-Semitic 
prototype in the second quarter of the second millennium, probably in the Hyksos 
period, 1730-1580 B.c., when conditions favored a revolutionary, democratic writing 
instead of a theocratic one (p. 214). Diringer inclines to minimize the importance of the 
acrophonic principle in the origin of the alphabet. The alphabets of India and Further 
India are given a fifth of the volume (pp. 328-448). For ancestral Brahmi, most likely 
devised around the eighth to seventh century B.c., he holds “it was probably mainly the 
idea of alphabetic writing which was accepted” from Aramaean sources (p. 336): the 
Hindu inventive innovation was larger than their specific borrowing of constituents. 
On the Philippines (pp. 440-441), our author’s attitude is conservative but refreshing. 
He can find no direct dependence of any Philippine alphabet on any particular Indian 
script. He sees no evidence that any Philippine writing is earlier than the 14-15th 
century spread of the Majapahit empire northward; they seem all derived from Old 
Javanese Kavi script, probably via Buginese. The Korean 6n-mun or “Vulgar” script 
(pp. 442-446), “the only native alphabet of the Far East,” is fifteenth century, but its 
source and conditions of origin are not yet wholly clear. It was, however, long preceded 
by Syél Chong’s invention in A.D. 690 of Nitok, a Korean syllabary of 36 signs based on 
Chinese writing “and perhaps also influenced by Indian scripts’’; it had no great effect 
on the invention of Japanese syllabaries (sic—in spite of the proximity in time and 
space!?); but is said to have been enlarged; and “in 1375 the script called Hongmu- 
alphabet was formed”—out of the expanded Nitok or suggested by it? The author 
thinks that the 6n-mun letters are ‘‘mainly arbitrary inventions, although as a whole 
the alphabet is not an independent creation but the ideal adaptation of idea diffusion 
to the Korean tongue” (p. 445). 

These specific examples illustrate the range, exactness, and reference value of this 
great contribution to culture history. No library of intellectual pretension can afford 
to do without it. 

A. L. KRoEBER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
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Maya Hieroglyphic Writing: Introduction. J. Er1c S. THompson. (xviii, 347 pp., 22 
tables, 64 illus., 1 map, $7.00 paper, $7.50 cloth. Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, Publ. No. 589, Washington, D. C., 1950.) 


In this series of essays Thompson reviews extant knowledge on Maya writing, gives 
rich comment, and reworks anew the entire field in search of material that may give 
clues to decipherment. His approach is revealed in the following quotation. “In this 
volume I have tackled the problem of decipherment in what I deem to be a new way, 
although one which has in it elements which have been tried before. It is my conviction 
that we shall interpret the glyphs only by relying heavily on the beliefs, the religious 
symbolism, the mythology, and to a lesser extent the everyday activities of the Maya, 
because such concepts surely are imbedded in each glyph . . . Argument must be from 
the known to the unknown, and for that reason many pages are given to elucidating 
the meanings of the day names and other signs, the names and functions of which are 
known.” 

All these phases are discussed, linguistic clues are investigated, and the pictorial and 
graphic qualities of the glyphs themselves are analyzed at length. Thus the author 
makes an intense dual study of both the ethnology of the ancient Maya and of the 
morphology of the hieroglyphs, in a search for interlinkages that may lead to further 
understanding. 

Thompson shows that the several calendars, endlessly repeating and interlocking 
like the gears of a complicated clock, were not just soulless counting devices: “The 
Maya conceived of the divisions of time as burdens which were carried through all 
eternity by relays of bearers . . . Time was not portrayed as the journey of one bearer 
and his load, but of many bearers, each with his own division of time on his back.” 
This concept accounts for a host of ethnological ideas suggested in the codices and the 
stone inscriptions, and mentioned in the books of Chilam Balam. Each period, such as 
the day, the 260 day cycle, and the katun, had its own group of bearers, usually gods; 
and the occasion of transfer of the burden of that particular series was an event of note. 
Period endings were the resting places of the porters. The outstanding example of this 
Maya idea was the importance of the endings of the twenty-year katuns, commemo- 
rated by important ceremonies and the erecting of monuments. At such times the 
bearer of the incoming katun became a powerful diety, while his predecessor was rele- 
gated to comparative obscurity until the cycle repeated itself. 

Regarding the religious nature of the Maya calendar, the author says, ‘Nowhere 
else in the world, have the periods of time, from the day upward, been not only deified, 
but given active personalities and the most important parts on the divine stage... 
The fourth Maya day was the day of the maize god . . . The sun god is not only the 
sun, he is the day Ahau, he is the number 4.” Thus even the numeral itself may be 
deified. Thompson believes that this thesis of spiritual interlinkage of living calendars 
with the Maya pantheon indicates a basic philosophy of the priests. It serves not only 
in interpretation of the hieroglyphic texts, but also gives an insight into the thought 
and action of the Maya. 

Very important although less novel a part of this study is Thompson’s review and 
pregnant comment on the gods of earth, crops, heavens, and underworld. He remarks 
that “Maya thought is like a glade in a woodland, in which there are two altars: one 
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is dedicated to the earth, the other to eternal time. No matter what path is followed, it 
will lead to one or the other of the twain.” 

The numerical and calendrical research of half a century from Forstemann to 
Morley is an essential for Thompson’s attack. From it he gathers a list of known 
“ideographs and symbolic concepts”’ that enables him to deduce by ethnological associ- 
ation the meaning of other absolutely unknown glyphs. He appears to have deciphered 
a dozen of these, an important beginning in a language where there is no Rosetta 
Stone. Of equal importance, he has offered rules applying to the grammar of glyphic 
writing—the first time that this has been attempted. 

Further study over a period of time is the only check available for solutions that 
depend so much upon the judgment of the solver. Hence our appraisal here depends on 
our judgment of Thompson as a competent ethnologist and an honest thinker. On this 
basis I believe that Thompson’s approach to hieroglyphic decipherment and his 
broader ethnological interpretations will stand up well under the test of further re- 
search. 

For its encyclopedic value and the fresh theory presented, this study is an important 
reference. The nonspecialist can find in the first chapter a readable and scholarly re- 
view of current knowledge, plus Thompson’s ideas of attacking hieroglyphic decipher- 
ment. He might then dip into the intricate study of chapter 12 to gain an inkling of the 
author’s handling of detail, while the final chapter is short and will stand full reading. 

In closing, Thompson’s manner of bringing out the poetic nature of Maya formal 
thought should be mentioned. This trait has been indicated in the translations of the 
Chilam Balam material, and Thompson now finds evidence of poetic symmetry in the 
stone inscriptions as well as in the charts of the Dresden Codex. Many of his own 
paragraphs have a distinct poetic flavor, with the evident implication that the gift of 
poetry was within the reach of the builders of the Maya temples. 

LAWRENCE Roys 

ILLINOIS 


Amerikanistisches Wérterbuch. GEORG FRIEDERICI. (722 pp., Universitat Hamburg, 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 53, Reihe B. Vélkerkunde, 
Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, Band 29, Hamburg, 1947.) 


The publication of a multilingual dictionary containing nearly 1500 terms of native 
American origin, as well as certain obsolete Spanish and Portuguese words used in the 
accounts of early European authors, is an event of great importance to all those who 
have to utilize these sources, be they ethnologists, historians, linguists, or natural 
scientists. To them Friederici’s new book will become a vade mecum, more indis- 
pensable even than his earlier Hilfswérterbuch fiir den Amerikanisten. Instead of spend- 
ing valuable time, all too often unsuccessfully, in trying to find the exact meaning of 
the many baffling terms that are found in all early sources on the American Indian, 
they will now turn to this volume in which an average of half a page is devoted to 
each of the 1450 entries. 

Each entry begins with the various spellings of the word, e.g., “chimale, chimal,”’ 
followed by a translation or definition in three languages: “Schild, Rundschild; adarga, 
rodela, pavés, escudo; shield, buckler.”” Next comes the form of the word in the language 
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from which it has been taken (in the above example, Nahuatl). and page references to 
translations or definitions, or botanical or zoological identifications, as found in early 
dictionaries and other sources, usually quoted in full in the language of the original. 
These quotations in themselves contain an almost inexhaustible wealth of information 
never before brought together in one handy volume. But in addition to these brief 
quotations that help to define the term, others, printed in small script, illustrate further 
usages. Since they too are given in full and in the language of the original, with page 
references, they change the character of this publication from that of a mere dictionary 
to a very imposing encyclopedia, for these additional quotations tell us where plants 
and animals are found and how they are exploited by man, how artifacts are made and 
used, and the like. What Friederici has given us here are selections from his own card 
file, grouped around terms that are listed in alphabetical order. Future research workers 
will save themselves much time and effort, not to mention headaches and frustration, if 
they use as a first guide Friederici’s quotations on their subject, be it a cultivated plant, 
a type of dwelling, or a group denomination like cholo. The author’s knowledge of the 
literature, especially early literature, on the American Indian, is simply stupendous. 
Even though he includes in the bibliography only books and articles from which he 
quotes more than once, it contains about 1000 items, amongst them many that are not 
often encountered in standard bibliographies. 

The bulk of the terms contained in the Amerikanistisches Wérterbuch come from 
Arawak, Carib, Tupi, Nahuatl, and Quechua. Next in number are those from Algon- 
quin, Sioux and Araucanian. Some other sources of Indian-derived words, like the 
Chinook jargon, figure unimportantly. On the whole, the volume is far richer for the 
Antilles, Mexico, Central and South America, than for North America, and it is also a 
better guide to Spanish, Portuguese, and French, than to English sources, irrespective 
of the area with which they deal. This, of course, makes it all the more valuable to the 
English speaking reader. 

In a work of this scope it is to be expected that there will be errors both of omission 
and commission, and there are such errors. But in checking the data taken from the 
field that I know best, Mesoamerica, I found them to be insignificant compared with 
the wealth of correct and well-presented data that Friederici’s dictionary contains. 

PAUL KIRCHHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Early Man in the New World. KENNETH Maccowan. (xv, 260 pp., 85 illus., $5.00. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1950.) 


Kenneth Macgowan has here produced a most readable book packed with fact, 
theory and skepticism. It is, in a sense, a double-barreled book, for though its major 
cultural conclusions are quite orthodox in the light of most modern, “fuddy duddy” dirt 
archeologists’ thinking, his conclusions are usually so well salted with a mild form of 
Gladwinian skepticism that the latter holds the foreground in his literary presentation. 
A tremendous amount of hard work is here packed away in textual, tabular and illus- 
trative form, but the former is so completely leavened with literary skill and tongue-in- 
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cheek quotation, that the dosage, though at times stringent, is stimulating and easy to 
take. 

The ways of the human intellect are beyond understanding. Why a famed producer, 
writer and teacher on theatrical and allied subjects should most seriously turn his 
hand to the still very dim, controversial and highly technical story of human and cul- 
tural origins in the New World is hard to guess. Perhaps it is the dramatic background 
of vast voiceless continents, giant beasts, and furtive but bold human pioneers, rather 
than the present acuity of the scientific controversy (“raging at white heat” according 
to the dust jacket) which brings this most modern man into the “early man” arena. 
In any event, stimulated by the late George Vaillant, to whom the book is dedicated, 
Macgowan here not only enters the New World arena but strikes some sweeping blows 
in that of the Old World as well. It is deeply to be regretted that the Macgowan-Vaillant 
collaboration on the history of Pre-Columbian civilization was never realized. How- 
ever, like George Vaillant’s “Aztecs of Mexico,” Kenneth Macgowan’s present volume 
fills in important sections of this unfolding story in a vivid, critical and humanistic 
manner. 

In twelve chapters the author considers a wide range of controversial subjects, in- 
cluding hypotheses of glaciation, formulation of the Old World “Three Age” and other 
cultural classifications, racial classifications of early and later Old and New World 
man, early man and the great American faunal extinction, ““Pygmies, Australoids and 
Negroids—before Indians?,”’ parallel independent invention or diffusion, nature of New 
World horticulture, and, finally, “Puzzles, Problems and Half-Answers.” These sub 
jects are illuminated not only by the text but by nearly one hundred illustrations, maps 
and tables; the simple but very effective drawings are by Campbell Grant. The work is 
not footnoted, but major sources are cited, by chapter, and in an index. Thus, while the 
scientific background of tables and citations is not exhaustive, it is very cosmopolitan 
and the book can well serve as a springboard into many challenging but often deep 
and murky pools. 

The text ripples in controversial sunlight closer to the surface. It definitely leans 
toward the more ancient (in temporal sequence), the more exotic and less generally 
accepted interpretations of race and culture in the New World. The suggested racial 
sequences of Dixon and Hooton in the New World are fully accepted, even amplified, 
and further racial and cultural correlations of Gladwin and others are sympathetically 
cited at some length. On the other hand, the author’s qualifications of these are numer- 
ous and very careful, though they are so widely scattered that they may be missed. 
Only careful reading reveals that Macgowan believes on present evidence that the 
first American aborigines entered the New World between 10-25,000 years ago (p. 
24), were of mixed ancestry but acquired a heavy Mongoloid overlay (p. 162), derived 
their earliest culture from Asia but developed many things, particularly complex horti- 
cultural patterns (p. 200) in situ. (Incidentally, the statement, p. 208, attributed to 
the reviewer, that the Chavin horizon in Peru lacks maize, is incorrect.) The reviewer 
is not aware of even a corporal’s guard (p. 24) of “conservative” Americanists who 
would quarrel with these major interpretations. Nevertheless, so wide is the frame of 
reference here employed, so many are the alternative explanations offered, and so 
seemingly controversial is much of the text that its basic scientific conformity, however 
displeasing this may be to the author, should not be overlooked. 
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To write a book on the present subject with Carbon 14 age determinations, for bet- 
ter or for worse, looming over the horizon is a daring undertaking. The present author 
has accomplished this with skill, caution, and charm. 

Wa. DuNCAN STRONG 
CotumsBiA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


The Moa-Hunter Period of Maori Culture. RoceR Durr. (408 pp., 60 line drawings, 
38 plates: Canterbury Museum Bulletin No. 1, Department of Internal Affairs, 
Wellington, 1950.) 


This book has a double appeal. To specialists in New Zealand archeology and 
ethnology, it offers what seems to be an unusually complete coverage of all information 
now available on the earliest known inhabitants of the island. For those interested in 
Polynesian problems in general it possesses an almost equal value. Only people who 
have labored in the singularly barren field of Polynesian archaeology can appreciate 
the importance of the discovery anywhere in this region of cultural remains unquestion- 
ably older than and different from those of the historic inhabitants of an island. 

As a study of the Moa-Hunter Aspect of New Zealand culture, this book could 
scarcely be bettered. All known foci of the culture are listed together with the more 
important finds reported from each while the author’s own excavations at Wairau are 
described in detail. The more important classes of artifacts are described and copiously 
illustrated. A chapter on ‘The Course of Moa-Hunter Research” summarizes the work 
done by previous investigators and the changing theories regarding the age of the ar- 
cheological remains and the relation of this culture to that of the historic Maori. An 
unusually judicious chapter on ‘The Evidence of Tradition’’ reviews all the known ref- 
erences to the moa in Maori folklore. The author concludes that the larger species of 
moa were exterminated at such an early date that only the vaguest memory of their 
existence survived at the time of European contact. Early 19th century Maori did not 
recognize moa bones as those of birds and all the more elaborate and circumstantial 
accounts of the giant birds were collected at such a late date that European influence 
seems probable. 

For the general Polynesian scholar, the greatest interest of the book lies in the 
chapters dealing with artifacts. All the types of ornaments, adzes, fishing appliances 
and bone implements recovered from Moa-Hunter sites are illustrated and compared 
with similar objects from other parts of Polynesia. Both the artifacts and the skeletal 
remains indicate that these first New Zealanders were Polynesians with no recognizable 
Melanesian affinities. No very close similarity can be traced between their culture and 
that of any historic Polynesian group, but it resembles the Central and Eastern Poly- 
nesian cultures more than the Western ones. The author suggests that it may represent 
the generalized culture presumably brought into Polynesia by the earliest migrants; 
and the irregular distribution in Polynesia of artifacts similar to those of the Moa- 
Hunters makes this appear probable. If so, we may have in the Moa-Hunter sites the 
long sought clue to the actual date of Polynesian settlement. It is to be hoped that 
Carbon 14 can now replace native tradition as the final authority on this. 

LINTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw Haven, Conn. 
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Prehistoria de América. SALVADOR CANALS FRAU. (589 pp., 118 figs., 12 pls., 50 pesos. 
Editorial Sudamericana, Buenos Aires, 1950.) 


Salvador Canals Frau is the author of a series of excellent papers on the historical 
ethnography of central Argentina and a contributor to two volumes of the Handbook of 
South American Indians. This handsome volume presents his general views on American 
racial and cultural origins. There is a real need for an up-to-date one volume summary 
of New World prehistory, and I opened Canals Frau’s book with high hopes, only to be 
deeply disappointed. The author is too concerned with his theories to give a factual 
review of the archeological evidence, and his theories are startling. 

The book begins with a long summary of European prehistory (pp. 7-126), the 
relevance of which is questionable and which in any case is at least twenty years out of 
date. The Spanish speaking public can find this subject better treated in A. Vayson de 
Pradenne’s La prehistoria (Buenos Aires, 1943), a translation from the French edition 
of 1938. Incidentally, neither edition of this work is listed in Canals Frau’s sixteen page 
bibliography. 

The second part (pp. 127-203) introduces the problem of American origins with a 
discussion of earlier theories. The author summarizes his own theory on pp. 199-203 
and then devotes the rest of the book to developing it. He envisages an evolution of 
culture through definite stages in the Old World and four successive mass migrations 
to the New, which may be summarized as follows: 

1. A long headed wave (“dolichoids,” ‘‘Australoids”), bearing a culture of Upper 
Palaeolithic level, entered America overland via a Bering Strait land bridge. This wave 
is represented by all the remains attributed to Early Man, the Plains and Eastern 
Woodland tribes of North America (except the Southeast), the Shoshoneans, the tribes 
of northern Mexico and Lower California, and the tribes of eastern Brazil, the Chaco, 
the Pampas and Patagonia. 

2. A second wave of long heads with a culture of Mesolithic level came to America 
by canoe via the Aleutian Islands. To this wave belong the Eskimos, the tribes of the 
northwest Coast, the Athabascans, the people of California, the Alacaluf and Yahgan, 
and the makers of the Brazilian sambaquis, or shell mounds. 

3. The third wave was brachycephalic with a culture of Neolithic level. It crossed 
the Pacific from Asia via Indonesia, reaching America in the region of Panama. The peo- 
ples of the Southeast of North America, the Antilles, Venezuela, and all the forest 
country east of the Andes in South America belong to this wave. 

4. The fourth wave was also brachycephalic. It came to America from Polynesia 
and introduced the higher civilizations. This wave is represented by the Pueblos, the 
inhabitants of the Maya-Mexican area, lower Central America, and the Andes. 

One of the most striking features of this book is the assumption, reflected on almost 
every page, that physical type can be correlated rigidly with cultural type, and second- 
arily with language. The author ignores all the careful work done on this problem by 
two generations of physical anthropologists. Boas’ Mind of Primitive Man and Kroe- 
ber’s Anthropology, which give convenient summaries of the results, are both available 

in Spanish translations. Neither of these books appears in Canals Frau’s bibliography, 
nor is there any indication that he has followed this work in other sources. 

The literature on the processes of culture change, and especially on invention and 
borrowing, is almost entirely ignored, as might be expected from the naiveté of the 
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theories propounded. The names of Wissler, Spier and Dixon are absent from the bibliog- 
raphy; Nordenskiéld’s Comparative Ethnographical Studies are not discussed. 

Canals Frau’s thinking has been heavily influenced by the writings of his fellow 
countryman José Imbelloni, whose “culturology” has its roots in the work of Graebner 
and Schmidt. Imbelloni’s ascendency in academic anthropology in Argentina in recent 
years is very striking. It is curious and rather unfortunate that his theories have re- 
ceived so little critical attention in the United States. 

It would be a waste of space to call attention to the numerous factual errors, the 
misrepresentations resulting from the author’s process of selection, and the defective 
documentation, especially of the illustrations, that mar Canals Frau’s book. As I sug- 
gested above, the book is chiefly an exposition of the author’s theories and the amount 
of descriptive information given is very limited. 

While waiting for the ideal synthesis of American prehistory the reader will still 
do best to go to Martinez del Rio’s Orégenes americanos (Mexico, 1943) rather than to 
Canals Frau’s new book. 

Joun HowLanpD ROWE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


PuysicaL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Genetics and the Races of Man. An Introduction to Modern Physical Anthropology. 
Wi tram C. Boyp. (xvii, 453, pp., 53 illustrations and index, $6.00. Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston. Published simultaneously by D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, and 
by McClelland & Stewart, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 1950). 


Since publication in 1928 of his first scientific paper, and especially since the ap- 
pearance of his strictly anthropological papers starting in 1935, Professor Boyd— 
academically identified as an immunochemist—has been the leading proponent in this 
country of genetic methods in physical anthropology. His latest work is the first book 
by an American on human races which exclusively supports a methodology funda- 
mentally different from comparative morphology. It is the first such book that would 
be completely new to the 19th century founders of physical anthropology. The central 
theme developed in the book is: ‘The origin of the present human races will be cleared 
up if we can account for the origin of the differences in frequencies of various genes 
which we now observe” (p. 329). 

Population genetics, with its statistical theory of evolution, is held to furnish a 
method which can answer this problem. The difference between any two populations 
(races) can be expressed in terms of a single concept—change of gene frequency. Fur- 
ther, in an abstract way, population genetics provides what appears to be a short but 
exhaustive list of processes which operate to change gene frequencies. The theory has 
been developed by workers like Dahlberg, Fisher, Haldane, Hardy, Kolmogorov, Wein- 
berg, and Wright. Boyd has translated an introductory survey of their work into an- 
thropological terms. 

Like most important works which appear in and make for transitional periods in 
science, Boyd’s book will be received with reservations. I can hear my more orthodox 
colleagues say: ““Boyd’s survey of blood groups and population genetics is triply inter- 
esting, competent, and important, but it most certainly is not ‘An Introduction to 
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Modern Physical Anthropology’.” They would have in mind the subject matter as- 
signment of modern physical anthropology. Present knowledge is substantial for some 
of these subjects; yet genetic notions have made little or no contribution to such phy- 
sical anthropological topics as fossil primates, the identification and interpretation of 
archeological skeletal material, human growth, constitutional classification and corre- 
lation with behavior, or the application of anthropometric data to problems on the 
design of things like clothing, train seats, or airplanes. Proper solution of these problem 
areas will always require a foundation in morphology and biometry. Genetics can, and 
I think will, contribute more to the conceptualization of such problem areas. Actually, 
human genetics itself is handicapped by lack of a sound human morphology. Aside 
from selection of an unfortunate subtitle, Boyd is well aware of all this (see especially 
paragraph 2, p. 262). His work should be examined for what it is about, and not, after 
we are aware of the omissions, for what it is not about. It is about the meaning of im- 
portant and revolutionary findings of population genetics for some parts of physical 
anthropology. 

The content of the 13 chapters is clear from their headings: Possible approaches to 
a study of man; Genetics, Heredity and environment; Gene equilibrium without evolu- 
tion; Factors modifying gene frequencies (evolution); The influence of geography on 
racial distribution; The concept of race; Blood groups; Use of blood groups in human 
classification; Other human genes; Incompletely analyzed genetic characteristics; 
Man’s past; Man’s future. There is an appendix on statistical methods plus other ap- 
pendices on mathematical treatments (most adopted from Haldane) of problems in pop- 
ulations genetics. 

The book is well made, attractive, and highly readable. A few errors and misprints 
appear in formulas or tables of general interest. Because this work is important and will 
receive, I believe, much student use, I list most of them: Column headings of Table 3 
(p. 37) should read A-B-, A-bb, aaB-, aabb. Any particular pair of chromosomes repre- 
sents one-fourth (not one-half, p. 57) of like pairs of chromosomes in that individual’s 
grandparents. With no crossing over, the probability that an individual will receive no 
chromosomes from one grandparent is one in (1/2)*=16,777,216 rather than one in 
8,388,608. In Table 5 (p. 67) the chromosomes are wrongly marked for the linked corn 
genes, sugary, starchy, lazy and non-lazy. When the cross is sula/SLac’ Xsula/sula9 
the row should read sula and the columns SLa, sula, for non-crossover gametes and 
(Sla), (suLa) for crossover gametes. The four cells, then, are SLa/sula, sula/sula, 
Sla/sula, suLa/sula. The situation (p. 70) for sex linked vs. sex-influenced gene fre 
quencies is not “‘much the same”’: rather it is po’: p*? for sex linkage vs. p?+2p(1—p)- 
o':(1—p)*@ for sex-influenced. Thus when p=(1—p)=0.5, for sex-linkage we have 
0.5007:0.259 vs. for sex-influenced 0.7507:0.259 . 

The percentage of heterozygotes in succeeding generations of brother Xsister mat- 
ings (p. 124, Table 11) is a series of common fractions 2/4, 3/8, 5/16, 8/32, where the 
numerators are the successive numbers of the Fibonacci series (each equalling the sum 
of the two proceeding) and the denominators double each generation. The fractions 
for the three genotypes should be corrected accordingly. Haldane’s first estimate of 
mutation rate for hemophilia (p. 137) was 1 mutation in 100,000 genes, (50,0002 or 
100,000 individuals) or a rate of 10~*. The terms “dominant” and “recessive” should 
be used for genes which occupy a single locus—that is, alleles. Most of the characters 
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listed in Table 40 (p. 318) have not been demonstrated to be controlled by known alleles. 
Correlation coefficients are of high importance in mathematical genetics (p. 393). P. 
409, paragraph 2 should read Yy equal to q(1—q)+q(1—q) =2q(1—q). The expected 
offspring from DXD matings in Table 57a (p. 410) are 1D’. On p. 417, the new fre- 
quency for 0=79.7. In the footnote, p. 424, k=0.001, rather than 0.0001. The three 
types (p. 427) exist in the ratio vnx2ZZ: 2v,Zz: 1zz rather than v,?2ZZ for the first term. 

Two general topics require comment. The first, although perhaps a matter of taste, 
can be insidious and thus important. We have had two too many books on physical 
anthropology of late which contain adjectivial phrases aimed toward opponents, like 
“grotesque misconceptions” (p. 66) or “‘regretable and pathetic ignorance” (p. 79). 
Arguments like (p. 199) ““X lacks a fundamental understanding of the basic principles 
of taxonomy and evolution,” or in effect, ““X is a lousy geneticist” do not help much. 
For example, regarding human taxonomy, Boyd and Gates, both claiming to represent 
“genetics,” have used identical ad hominum arguments to support opposite sides of 
the same question. The honorific use of ‘“‘scientific” has no proper place in scientific dis- 
course. 

The second general topic is more telling. In my opinion, Boyd has been unduly 
optimistic about present accomplishments of interpretations concerning human em- 
pirical genetic data on statistical models furnished by population genetics. The models 
we have (especially as formulated by Wright) are things of abstract beauty. But in 
many crucial respects they are vast oversimplifications far removed from unexpurgated 
empirical experience. Even neglecting those simplifications for mathematical conven- 
ience (a polite way of saying, ‘“‘We don’t know how to write the more appropriate, com- 
plicated situation’’), application of the statistical models in interpretation of empirical 
data presupposes estimates of parameters for which all available estimates are bad. 
Consider the faults in the best worked-out cases: For the serological characters, we 
know little about the breeding structure of the many populations which have been 
sampled—in published compilations geographic, linguistic, political, and ethnic groups 
have been undiscriminately listed. The incomplete state of knowledge for such “well 
known” genetic characters as hemophilia (Haldane), juvenile amaurotic idiocy (Sjé- 
gren), and sickle cell trait (Neel) should give pause to the anthropologist who thinks 
that population genetics can immediately solve his problems. 

Returning to the central theme of the book, we should ask what has the genetic 
method contributed toward solution of the problem of the origin of present human 
races? First comes a classification of races. This result is quite similar to some classifi- 
cations based on morphology—the serological races are mostly continental popula- 
tions, differing in the frequency of certain characters (genes). A time dimension is 
entered into the classification for Europe alone, where the Basques are considered 
examples of Early European, the other peoples of that continent being simply Euro- 
pean. For many anthropological problems, this classification will be too crude. Asia, for 
example, with a population of a billion highly variable individuals is a unit too large 
for much current use. Both cultural and physical anthropology treat mostly of prob- 
lems having to do with local populations. An urgent task for genetic anthropology is to 
examine the breeding structure of the rather diverse entities which have been sampled 
for serological characters. It seems fairly certain that the more meaningful units for 
human evolution will be of a size smaller than continents. Nonetheless, Boyd’s result is 
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fundamentally different from the continental classifications based on pure morphology. 
It is a dynamic product, which provides a model to explain differences in terms of a 
single concept (change in gene frequency), and this concept fits into a statistical model 
which can be made to give a highly satisfactory account of evolution, both of fruit 
flies and of men. 

A second major result has to do with the processes of race formation. Many of the 
morphological classifications (Hooton, von Eickstedt, the Polish School, etc.), like the 
serological ones for Europe, explain the observed distribution of characters in an area 
by race mixture (= migration for the genetic model). Boyd presents an objective method 
for testing such hypotheses. He demonstrates, for example, that the high frequency of 
blood group A in American Indians cannot be explained by white admixture. It would 
be instructive to apply this method to the results obtained by the morphologists, but 
using serological characters in the tests. 

Even if genetics has not yet solved all the empirical problems of physical anthro- 
pology, in an important part of the subject it has given us a conceptual base from which 
solutions can proceed. Professor Boyd’s contributions in this direction are first rate. 
Under the old scheme, we could often tell that something was wrong, but it was diffi- 
cult to enter corrections into a general conceptual scheme. The type of physical an- 
thropology which Professor Boyd supports will make this possible. The concepts and 
results of population genetics together with a more dynamic morphology (including the 
constitutional method) are ways out of the impasse that has characterized the tech- 
nique-bound, interpretation-deficient, anthropometric variety of physical anthropology 
during recent decades. I think the general methods described by Professor Boyd will 
be the basis for significant contributions to knowledge of human races in the near 
future. 

J. N. SPUHLER 
INSTITUTE OF HUMAN BIOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


OTHER 


Hollywood, The Dream Facteory—An Anthropologist Looks at the Movie-Makers. Hor- 
TENSE POWDERMAKER. (342 pp. and Index, $3.50. Little Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1950.) 


This book is an impressive example of the broadening of anthropological interests 
which has taken place within the last twenty years. Near the beginning of this period, 
an Editor of the American Anthropologist felt it necessary to raise the question at an 
annual meeting whether he should accept articles dealing with acculturation. He 
doubted whether this subject fell within the scope of the science. Today it would be 
more pertinent to ask whether there are any subjects involving human behavior which 
have not been considered within the scope of anthropology. In particular, the border 
line between anthropology and sociology has become so vague that many recent 
works would seem to defy classification. 

The present volume is a case in point. Its subject matter would ordinarily be classed 
as lying within the field of sociology, yet the treatment is avowedly anthropological. 
It does agree with the anthropologist’s methods in studying non-literate societies inso- 
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far as it leans on informal interviews and participant observations rather than on ques- 
tionnaires and statistical tables. At the same time it indulges in value judgments to a 
much greater degree than the average anthropologist would permit in any study of 
“primitives.” A curious feature of the book is a liberal sprinkling of observations on 
South Sea cultures which are not always particularly germane to the subjects under 
discussion. The main purpose of these seems to be to prove that the author really is an 
anthropologist and one suspects that their presence reflects publisher pressure. 

The large percentage of the American population who wonder why so few moving 
pictures rise above the intellectual level of the comic strips will find most of the answers 
in this book. Moving pictures are big business with a small group of producers control- 
ling the outlets in such a way that they are safe from serious competition. The public 
has to take what the producers provide or stay away. Since television is making the 
latter much easier, the quality of pictures may improve in time, but meanwhile, “‘For 
most persons in executive positions, it [picture making] is a business where... for a 
nickel you get a dollar. The goal is profits, large and quick ones... . / Any talk about 
the movies as an art is, for them, the height of absurdity and unreality” (p. 25). The 
genesis of this attitude is traced to the early days of the industry: ‘‘Movies began as an 
extension of the Coney Island type of entertainment. The men who started them 
some still in control—were usually small entrepreneurs, some from the field of cheap 
entertainment, some from other smail business. The artist was not even present. Later, 
when he arrived on the scene, he came as the employee of those men, who by this time 
were big business and who still remain firmly in control” (p. 28). 

The actual position of the artist, whether writer or actor, is anomalous. Hollywood 
pays the highest salaries in the world and the individual’s prestige rests on his income. 
The fear of losing this makes employees docile. “Hollywood presents the picture of a 
100 per cent union community . . . with the atmosphere of a company town. It can also 
be viewed as a modern big industry utilizing the very latest technological developments, 
with the air of a medieval manor and its relationships between master and serf”’ (pp. 
34-35). Human relations are too often characterized by bullying on one side and toady- 
ing on the other. Although management cares little about art it has heard of artistic 
temperament, and the work of picture-making goes on in many studios in an atmos- 
phere of emotional tension and manufactured crises which serve no purpose except 
to reconvince producers and directors of their own importance. 

In sharp contrast to the roaring of these lions on the lot is their meek response to 
every kind of outside pressure. ‘“The movies are an easy target because Hollywood 
never fights back” (p. 72). One of the most interesting chapters in the book, and one 
which most clearly reflects the author’s anthropological approach, is that which deals 
with the Production Code, the industry’s magical attitudes toward it and the often 
fantastic and ludicrous results. While an infant’s potential food supply can be made 
the most obvious item on the screen, the unfortunate child cannot be shown utilizing it. 

The picture of Hollywood which emerges from this book is a far from pretty one 
but certainly worth having. It is internally consistent, and the vigorous protests which 
have followed its publication have often naively confirmed its author’s observations. 
These protests have also thrown into relief one of the most important differences be- 
tween old and new style anthropological field work. The old style field worker had il- 
literate subjects who never saw his report. The new style one has subjects who are 
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waiting to see what he has said about them. The old style anthropologist could usually 
be sure of a friendly welcome when he returned to the community in which he had lived 
as a participant observer. The returning new style investigator, if he has reported hon- 
estly and accurately, will be about as welcome as a recurrence of the common cold. 
RALPH LINTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


White Settlers and Native Peoples. A. GRENFELL PRICE. (232 pp., 64 illus., 5 maps, $5.00. 


Cambridge University Press, New York, 1950.) 


The materials for this volume were gathered just before World War II and the 
writing and publishing of the book has been delayed by the conflict. Consequently 
materials which were meant to be fresh and vivid seem somewhat dated and in some 
instances are no longer representative. For instance, Dr. Price was enthusiastic over 
the day school plan of education for American Indians and treats the plan as one which 
proved its advantages and was there to stay. Yet the method has been already largely 
abandoned as too expensive and difficult to maintain. In other ways, too, the work 
seems dated and even quaint. In considering why the Indians “‘were less advanced than 
their white conquerors” the author notes that “the Indian brain was possiblv of slightly 
smaller average size than the European, although authorities such as Huntington admit 
that the data for this assumption is inadequate.”’ Someone should tell the author that 
the data for another assumption implied in this quotation are likewise inadequate. 

The book deals with native-white relations in the United States, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. In each of these places the author sees the relationship progress 
through three stages. There is an initial period of white pioneering and invasion during 
which the whites occupy the land on one pretext or other, bring their lethal diseases, 
lecimate the natives in warfare or give them weapons for slaughtering one another. 
Then follows a reservation period during which the remmants are protected and given 
schooling, training, and religious instruction which is supposed to turn them into white 
men in all but race. In the third and present period the author sees a retreat from the 
policy of forced acculturation and the substitution of a scientific policy and a greater 
willingness to allow the native to retain his identity and whatever of his culture can be 
adjusted to the modern scene. Since the war, due to rekindled nationalism and the 
emphasis on national solidarities, there is less patience with ethnic differences, and the 
picture of tolerance and enlightenment in the modern period is probably overdrawn. 
Yet the book is, in the main, a good and useful compilation of information bearing upon 
native-white relations from first contact through the nineteen thirties. 

Morris E. OPLER 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
IrHAcA, NEW YORK 


Book Nores 
Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos. StANLEY A. Stusss. (122 pp., 25 plates, 27 figures, map, $3.00. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1950.) 
This useful volume, the thirty-first in the Civilization of the American Indian series, is con 
siderably more than a guide to the modern Pueblos of the Southwest, although it includes the 
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essential information in economical fashion. Its importance lies in the 25 aerial photographs of 
Indian villages, with accompanying ground plans; these make it possible to compare present-day 
and prehistoric village structures as to variety, continuity, and recent trends. A survey of kiva 
types can be carried out in far shorter time and more accurately than from the extant literature. 
An introductory section outlines the development of Pueblo architecture in relationship to en- 
vironment and historical influences. (FRED EGGAN) 


Florentine Codex. General History of the Things of New Spain by Fray Bernardino de Sahagiin. 
Book 1—The Gods. Translated from the Aztec into English, with Notes and Illustrations. ARTHUR 
J. O. ANDERSON and CuHartes E. Drssce. In 13 Parts, Part II. (46 pp., 43 illus. School of 
American Research and the University of Utah, Monographs of the School of American Re- 
search, No. 14, Part II, Santa Fe, 1950.) 


Fray Bernardino de Sahagin, the first and in many respects the greatest of recorders of New 
World ethnology, wrote down his ethnology of the Mexican plateau in Nahua, as dictated by his 
native informants, and subsequently made a Spanish paraphrase. It is an incomparably rich 
source on the festivals and daily life of the Aztec, their confederates, and their neighbors. The 
Spanish version, produced in various editions of which the 1938 Robredo edition is easily the best, 
fails to convey the real spirit of Mexican culture. It is as though one streamlined a Trollope 
chronicle of life in Barsetshire in a twentieth-century version; there are many fine points of detail 
and a rich poetic strain which are lost or slurred over in the Spanish version. 

In this direct translation from the Nahua, the only complete one ever attempted, Anderson 
and Dibble enable us to enjoy for the first time the full richness and the spiritual and poetic con- 
tent of the original. The translators have set themselves a gigantic and extraordinarily difficult 
task, but it will not be a thankless one, for the present work will give all students of ancient 
Mexico a much sharper picture of the dominant culture. The Nahua text and the translation are 
given in parallel columns. The plan calls for the publication of the twelve books of the Historia 
one by one and not necessarily in their original order, and each part will have the corresponding 
illustrations from the Paso y Troncoso edition. Part I will be the last to appear; it will contain 
preface, table of contents, bibliography and index. This is definitely a must for all students of 
native culture in the New World. (J. Eric S. THompson) 


The Rubber-Ball Games of the Americas. THEODORE STERN. (vii, 122 pp., frontispiece, 7 maps, 
$2.50. American Ethnological Society, Monograph XVII, J. J. Augustin Publisher, New 
York, 1950.) 


Stern assembles data pertaining to rubber-ball games in the Americas, investigates the stable 
elements of the games, and the natural and social] environments affecting their diffusion. Circum- 
Caribbean versus South American Tropical Forest origins are also considered. He distinguishes 
between the team-competition and non-team “circle games” and their many variants. He notes 
tribal prestige and ceremonial linkages, but finds that the only consistent ecological and cultural 
correlations are with agricultural communities possessing some political integration, the game 
serving as a sport, and a vehicle whereby youths may demonstrate their prowess and warriors 
maintain bellicose values even in times of peace. While the historical results are inconclusive, and 
the cultural correlations meager and almost self-evident, Stern has made the most of his abundant 
material, and the task of interpreting future discoveries will be greatly facilitated by his excellent 
and exhaustive study. Our hopes for future conclusions regarding the source and spread of rubber- 
ball games probably lie in archeology, on which Stern places little emphasis in this report, planning 
an analysis of archeological evidence for a future paper. Krickeberg’s analysis, published at about 
the time Stern’s dissertation was completed, stresses the symbolism of the Middle American game. 
(ROBERT WAUCHOPE) 
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A Manual of Archaeological Field Methods. Ropert F. He1zer, editor. (vi, 85 pp., illus. The Na- 
tional Press, Millbrae, California, revised edition, 1950.) 


The Archaeological Survey and the Department of Anthropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley have found it necessary to issue a second edition of their manual because of the 
rapid exhaustion of the first printing. This necessity is ample evidence of the demand for such a 
manual, and the second printing has increased its usefulness by providing an opportunity for re- 
writing part of the text and adding a new section. Although the manual was prepared for the use 
of beginning students in the Central California area, the simple and workable field procedures 
described have wide applicability. Inclusion of material on interpretation of data, typology, and 
chronological methods emphasizes the need for awareness of cultural problems and processes if 
meaningful archeological observations are to be made, and a good bibliography introduces more 
detailed discussions of the problems considered to the serious student. In addition to its obvious 
utility for the archeologist, the manual] will be valuable to the ethnographer who wishes to supple- 
ment his observations by archeological investigation. (ALBERT C. SPAULDING) 


Women’s Changing Ceremonies in Northern Australia, CATHERINE H. Bernprt. (85 pp., 350 f. 
L’Homme, Cahiers d’Ethnologie, de Géographie et de Linguistique, No. 1, Libraire Scien- 
tifique Hermann et Cie, Paris, 1950.) 


The title indicates the nature and locale of this monograph. The author, who has had ex- 
tensive field experience in Australia, describes the important types of women’s secret ceremonies 
and the adjustments necessitated by employment on European cattle stations. In some areas 
pastoralism was well established when the present generation of old women began adult life, 
hence their granddaughters are growing up in an acculturated society with considerably modified 
attitudes. In other areas pastoralism is of such recent introduction that its initial impact on old, 
middle-aged and young women can be studied. On the southern fringe of European influence 
desert tribes retain the ceremonies in aboriginal form and provide comparative material for the 
changed and changing versions in the other areas. The author’s approach is noteworthy. Not only 
does she present her varying evidence in historical perspective but also in terms of the previous 
and continuing trends in aboriginal culture. Many of the ceremonies are sufficiently new in this 
region that the aborigines have full knowledge of their derivations and of diffusions still in process. 
(D. S. Davipson) 


Indians of Peru. Photographs by PrerRE VERGER, captions and text by Luis E. VALCARCEL. 
(199 pp., 87 plates, map, $7.50. Pocahontas Press, Lake Forest, Illinois, 1950. Distributed by 
Pantheon Books, New York.) 


More than half of this handsomely printed album of photographs, with captions and brief 
text in English and Spanish, is devoted to the South Highland of Peru, with emphasis on the Cuzco 
and Titicaca regions. The rest of the book contains short sections on the Central Highland, the 
North Coast, and the Montajia. After eight introductory photographs of prehistoric buildings 
near Cuzco, the following general subjects are covered: domestic (mainly colonial Spanish) and 
church architecture, Catholic images and church processions, portraits of Indians and mestizos, 
Indian markets, and Indian dancers and musicians. The technical and esthetic qualities of the 
photographs are high, but the photographs have not been selected or arranged so as to give maxi- 
mum impact or a mounting understanding of basic themes of Indian life. (DoNALD CoLLrerR) 


Bibliography of the Peoples and Cultures of Mainland Southeast Asia. Joun F. Empree and LILuian 
Ota Dotson. (xxxiii, 833 pp., 3 maps, $5.00. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1950.) 


This massive and well-arranged bibliography is an indispensable tool for all students of 
Southeast Asia, and will assuredly fulfil its major aim of facilitating future research in the field it 
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covers. Areas included in the bibliography are Assam, Chittagong, Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Vietnam, with a special section on the tribes of south China. Malaya is excluded. 
Under each major division, references are classed according to physical anthropology and demog- 
raphy, archeology, ethnology, cultural history, social organization and law, religion, language 
and writing, literature and folklore, with occasional additional classes for special subjects, as well 
as occasional combining of classes when desirable or necessary. A concise preface appraises the 
general state of knowledge of the peoples and cultures of Southeast Asia. Users of the bibliography 
will find a valuable companion publication in Ethnic Groups of Northern Southeast Asia (Yale 
University, Southeast Asia Studies, New Haven, 1950). (ALEXANDER SPOEHR) 


PuBLIcATIONS RECEIVED 
BOOKS 


Arensberg, Conrad M., The Irish Countryman (xi, 216 pp., $3.00, Peter Smith, New York, 1950). 

Art Négre du Congo Belge, (196 pp., 101 illus., Commision pour la Protection des Arts et Métiers 
indigenes aupres du Ministere des Colonies de Belgique, Bruxelles, 1950). 

Bailey, Flora L., Some Sex Beliefs and Practices in a Navaho Community (xii, 108 pp., 18 tables, 
$3.00, Papers of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, Vol. XL, Reports of the Ramah 
Project, No. 2, Cambridge, Mass., 1950). 

Balassa, Ivan, A Néprajzi Mtizeum Favillagyiijteménye (41 pp., 13 sz., Budapest, 1950). 

Bernardi, B., Tie Social Structure of the Kraal among the Zesuru in Musami, Southern Rhodesia 
(60 pp., 5s., Communications from the School of African Studies, N.S. No. 23, April, 1950). 

Bodrogi, T., Yabim Drums in ti.e Biro Collection (17 pp., 31 illus., Orszagos Neprajzi Muzeum, 
Budapest, 1950). 

Bouteiller, Marcelle, Chamanisme et Guérison Magique (377 pp., Bibliotheque de Philosophie Con- 
temporaine, Psychologie et Sociologie, University of France Press, Paris, 1950). 

Bryan, Kirk, Flint Quarries—The Sources of Tools and, at the Same Time, the Factories of the 
American Indian (vii, 40 pp., 21 figs., $2.00, Papers of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, Vol. XVII, No. 3, Cambridge, Mass., 1950). 

Biichi, Ernst C., Anderungen der Kérperform beim erwachsenen Menschen (44 pp., Anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 1950). 

Cervinka, Vladimir, Afghanistan, Structure Economique et Sociale Commerce Extérieur (83 pp., 
Fr. 10, Office Suisse d’Expansion Commerciale, Rapport spéciale No. 58, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, 1950) 

Clark, J. Desmond, The Stone A ge Cultures of Northern Rhedesia (x, 157 pp., 31 pl., 4 maps, 21 s., 
South African Archaeological Society, P.O. Box 31, Claremont, Cape, South Africa). 

Courlander, Harold, Kantchil’s Lime Pit and Other Stories from Indonesia (x, 150 pp., 23 illus., 
$2.75, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1950). 

Crevenna, Theo R. (ed.), La Clase Media en Panama, El Salvader, Honduras y Nicaragua (xvi, 
128 pp. Materiales para el Estudilo de la Clase Media en la America Latina, IV, Publicaciones 
de la Oficina de Ciencias Sociales, Union Panamericana, Departamento de Asuntos Cultu- 
rales, Washington, D. C., 1950). 

Daniel, Glyn E., The Prehistoric Chamber Tombs of England and Wales (xiv, 256 pp., 16 pls., 33 
illus. $6.50. Cambridge University Press, London, 1950). 

Darwin, Sir Francis (ed.), Charles Darwin’s Autobiography (266 pp., $3.50. Henry Schuman, Inc., 
New York, 1950). 

Diosegi, B., Berestovaya posuda u Mandzhuro-Tunguso i Metody ee izgotovlenia (Birch-bark Pottery 
among the Manchurian Tungus and Methods of Its Preparation) (Orszdgos Néprajzi Mazeum, 
Budapest, 1950). 

Erikson, Erik H., Childhood and Society (397 pp., $4.00, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, 

1950). 
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Ethnic Groups of Northern Southeast Asia (175 pp., 1 map. Yale University, Southeast Asia 
Studies, New Haven, 1950). 

Gerstell, Richard, How to Survive an Atomic Bomb (150 pp., $1.95, Rinehart & Co., New York, 
1950, 150 pp., Bantam Books, New York, 1950). 

Gibbs, Henry, Twilight in South Africa (288 pp., 49 illus., $4.50, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1950). 

Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (xv, 399 pp., $5.00, The Common- 
wealth Fund, New York, 1950). 

Greco, Marshall C., Group Life: The Nature and Treatment of Its Specific Conflicts (xvi, 357 pp., 
$4.75, Philosophical Library, New York, 1950) 

Gregory, William King (ed.), The Anatomy of the Gorilla, The Henry Cushier Raven Memorial 
Volume (viii, 259 pp., 116 pls., $15.00, Columbia University Press, New York, 1950). With 
papers by William B. Atkinson, Herbert Elftman, John Eric Hill, William L. Straus, Jr., 
Adolph H. Schuitz, and S. L. Washburn. 

Griffin, John W. and Ripley P. Bullen, Te Safety Harbor Site, Pinellas County, Florida (42 pp., 
plates, Florida Anthropological Society Publications, No. 2, University of Florida, Gaines- 
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LETTERS TO THE EpitToR 
CoNFIGURATIONS, CAUSES, AND St. AUGUSTINE 
SIR: 

In the American Anthropologist for 1948, my colleague Professor E. W. Strong! has 
analyzed some of the procedures and assumptions of my Configurations of Culture 
Growth.2 The comments that follow are submitted in clarification of meaning rather 
than in rebuttal. 

1. There is no doubt, as Strong says, that Configurations does largely beg the ques- 
tion of mechanism, as I suggested at the time and now admit explicitly. There must 
of course be causes that bring about the rises and falls of whole civilizations and of 
their pulses or parts. But I do not believe that we can yet validly isolate or define these 
causes. I doubt whether we shall be able to define them in the near future. The problems 
involved are obviously first of all cultural and historical. Yet, also obviously, the first 
objective of any culture-historical study is apperception of the forms involved: the next, 
apperception of their interrelations—on a formal basis. The causality in the data is a 
separate, more difficult, and subsequent problem. 

Since Configyrations, I have read or reread the various works dealing comparatively 
with the growth and decay of civilizations. Spengler and Danilevsky consider the 
growth and decay as something inherent or immanent. Danilevsky attempts to indicate 
some of the usual antecedents and preconditions of the birth of civilizations; but their 
growth, maturation, and death he treats as following spontaneously. This is certainiy 
Spengler’s view from beginning to end. He deals with “fate,” not with cause. His 
theory of proper history—Spenglerian superhistory—rests explicitly on this attitude. 

Most of the others—Petrie, Toynbee, Northrop, Coulborn—do give causal explana 
tions.’ These explanations seem both diverse and inadequate. Petrie pronounces in 
favor of “folk” or population rather than of land or environment.* Toynbee’s basic 
factors are obviously moral: response to challenge, withdrawal and return, God’s duel 
with Satan. Northrop seeks remedy for current ills in cultural balance between his two 
fundamental philosophical attitudes or ‘‘components,” the theoretical and the aesthetic 
Coulborn sees interrelations of then existent cultures to special environmental condi 
tions in the closing phase of the ice age as being evocative of a conglomerate myth 
which helped launch higher civilizations once and for all. 

It is evident that none of these causal explanations is really provable. Further, it 
seems questionable whether they contribute anything in the way of better recognition 
of the specific, distinctive course of events, of the cultural physiognomies. It is natural, 
on realizing the striking forms and qualities of a large group of phenomena such as any 


Strong, 1948. 

2 Kroeber, 1944. 

3 Sorokin, 1937-1941 might be included, but he leaves some room for immanent causes, and in 
any event he differs somewhat from all others in that his interest in the peculiarities of separate 
civilizations, and in the demarcations between them, is definitely subordinate to his interest in 
“supersystems” transcending civilizations. 

4 There is probably a large implicit element of immanence in Petrie (1911). His waves move 
with the repetitious regularity of the hands of a clock. 
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civilization constitutes, to want to know what brought about these forms and qualities. 
But the forms retain significance even if their causes remain unknown. And it is cer- 
tainly justifiable, if one is so minded, to concentrate attention on the intrinsic signifi- 
cances and values, and to defer—or even renounce—causal explanation. This is a ques- 
tion of focussed and intensive comprehension of meaning on one level as against 
“deeper” but more piecemeal or more blurred understanding resulting from simul- 
taneous envisaging of several levels. These matters have been gone into more fully in a 
recent article.® 

2. As it eventuated, Configurations did deal mainly with what Strong calls “high 
cultivation” and I “aesthetic and intellectual activities.’ This was because I was con- 
cerned with contours or profiles of value achievement, and my experience was that be- 
ginnings, growths, and declines, and especially peaks, in the arts and sciences were on 
the whole more readily determinable than were the profiles of most other activities, such 
as population, wealth, war, government, technology, and architecture. I believe now 
that this is so because it is in the nature of aesthetic and intellectual developments, 
once they have crossed a certain threshold, to formalize more definitely into that 
kind of culture patterns which we ordinarily call styles, than do the others. And in mat- 
ters of style we are less dependent on census or statistical information or the recorded 
facts of history than in the case of war, wealth and the rest. If enough products of a 
style have been preserved, or recovered by archeology, we can reconstruct its profile 
history with fair reliability even if only a minimum of knowledge of events and chronol- 
ogy has been preserved in the historical documents. 

It is also quite probable that aesthetic-intellectual phenomena interested me more as 
a matter of personal taste, and that therefore I occupied myself with them more as- 
siduously. But even if so, the two considerations are not exclusive or contradictory. 

On principle, however, I refuse to draw any deep demarcation between the area of 
“high cultivation” and the remaining areas of culture or civilization. There are certain 
differences, no doubt: every department or separable activity of culture has some 
properties of its own, presumably. But these are differences of strength or degree of this 
or that factor, not differences of kind. At least, so I see it. All culture is patterned; 
though the styles of value culture are often more dynamically and decisively patterned 
than the ingredients of reality culture and social culture. Nor do I accede to the view 
of Spengler, Toynbee, and others that civilization (or ‘“‘culture’’) and history begin only 
at a certain level. It is historic records that begin at a certain level. Also, readiness of 
sophisticated and lettered people to consciously admit explicit cultural values usually 
begins only at a certain level not too remote from that of their own culture. And it is 
certainly simpler for them not to be bothered about the so varied primitives who yet 
look so much alike. Nevertheless, values exist in lowly cultures, definite styles occur 
in them, and patterns are there; and except as a matter now and then of pragmatic 
convenience, no anthropologist—or certainly very few of them—will admit the validity 
of splitting the continuum of human culture into two strata of which one totally or es- 
sentially lacks certain qualities that characterize the other. “High cultivation” accord- 
ingly is not something I would contrast with either culture patterns or with civiliza- 


5 Kroeber, 1948. 
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tions or culture wholes. Patterns run through everything in culture and are of its 
essence; and cultivation is only a selected part or aspect of culture. 

3. As to “Configurations,” it is a word now popular, over-used and variably-used, 
and hence likely to be confusing. If I were to rename the book, I would call it Profiles 
of Cultural Growths. Better a metaphor than an abstraction which is equally vague or 
misleading. I had great trouble deciding on a title for the book, and was never too happy 
at the choice made. 

4. I am not quite sure whether I wholly understand Strong when he says that 
“nation” is the only empirical candidate for my “fundamental patterns,’ and “na- 
tionalistic development” for “major culture or civilization.” Is it a contrast or a re- 
enforcement of the two candidacies that he intends? I am also not clear as to his foot- 
note 4: “ ‘Fundamental patterns’ could not be a composite of two sets of patterns, 
the aesthetic-intellectual and the political-economic, without making ‘fundamental’ 
synonymous with the ‘whole nexus of patterns’—a logical absurdity of making a culture 
fundamental to itself.” I would say that there are not only aesthetic-intellectual and 
political-economic patterns but also technological and religious and moral and social 
ones; that to a certain degree at least—whether primarily or secondarily—these several 
patterns are related and do integrate; that for this reason they also tend to be most 
successful or culminant in fairly close association in time and space, and quite likely to 
correlate with population growth; and that what I mean by basic or fundamental pat- 
terns are precisely those that are not confined to one segment of the culture but more or 
less pervade all its segments and therefore are characteristic and significant of the cul- 
ture as a whole. That there should be such underlying total-culture patterns or pattern 
trends, and that they are important to define and deal with, seems self-evident. Pos- 
sibly Strong’s difficulties are due to his suspecting something subtler than the obvious- 
ness to which I am referring. Perhaps a really close reading of what I have said does 
warrant the construal that I affirm a culture to be fundamental to itself. If so, it is awk- 
wardness of expression. What I intended to refer to was the simple fact of consistent 
functional integration in which a pervading pattern can be discerned. Since Spengler 
and Benedict, this is certainly a well known view, taken for granted by many s*:1dents, 
though usually they are less intransigent, totalitarian, and dogmatic than Spengler and 
less “psychiatric” in formulation than Benedict. 

So far as Strong’s point specifically concerns nations and nationalistic developments, 
I have a correction to offer. It is now, in 1951, seven years since Configurations was 
issued, thirteen since its writing was completed, twenty since it was commenced. In 
order to proceed as empirically as possible, I began at that time by examining the 
achievements of nations like France, England, Italy, Germany—and even Holland, 
Switzerland, and Sweden—separately, before combining them into the European 
profile. I realized early that such secondary combination would be easy if it proved 
desirable or necessary, whereas contrariwise the analytic dissociation of a larger super- 
national story into its national components would be more difficult, especially psy- 
chologically. I still think that the procedure was warranted on account of the fuller 
and more detailed illumination of the total facts yielded by it. At the same time the 
procedure resulted in my being occupied some half of the time with groves and patches 
of timber instead of the forest, so to speak. In the same way, I kept Greek and Roman 
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data separate, but then also summarized them as if Greeks and Romans expressed only 
facets of one civilization. These larger unities are of course wholly taken for granted by 
Spengler—“‘die Antike” as against “das Abendland.”’ The same for Toynbee—a civiliza- 
tion is the smallest historic unit that is intelligible. Western Europe has significance in 
its own right, where England has not. The same holds as regards Danilevsky and 
Petrie. The result is that Configurations must seem much more preoccupied with 
“nations” than its predecessors; and perhaps this is what causes Strong to sense some 
deeper connection in my mind between nation and fundamental pattern; when all I had 
in mind was that the patterns of the total culture of a national society were bigger and 
more significant than those prevailing in part of the culture or part of the society only; 
just as, again, the patterns of a supernational culture, like the Occidental, are still more 
basic, even though less sharp. 

Accordingly, I am confident that any undue or misleading emphasis on nationality 
is the result only of my technical procedure having been cautious, empirical, and step- 
by-step. I agree completely with Spengler and Toynbee and the rest as to the super- 
national Occident being a genuine and real cultural unit, the supernational Graeco- 
Roman‘ civilization another; and I suspect that if we knew more, Indian and Chinese 
civilizations would also prove decisively to have been originally multinational in their 
societies. The difference is that I apparently had to prove to myself that Occidental 
civilization was a unit entity, where other workers were able to be stre of it from in- 
spection. Our objectives are the same: to know what a civilization is. 

5. Strong questions my denial of St. Augustine as a first-rank philosopher—his 
preeminence as personality and theologian I have admitted. He considers St. Augustine 
an instance of great genius not fitting into a wavelike growth, and that I have sub- 
merged this instance which is contrary to my hypothesis, by unjustly belittling St. 
Augustine. 

I have been criticized by Coulborn’ for drawing the limits of philosophy too nar- 
rowly, allowing within it only formal or professional philosophizing or metaphysics, 
when there are much larger and more influential philosophizings outside this frame in 
the ideologies of religion, morality, and general social order. There is much justice in 
Coulborn’s position, especially if one is interested in the causality of civilization. I did 
however draw my lines straitly, because narrow, “‘pure”’ activities would presumably 
show style, pattern, or profile better than broad, vague, or mixed activities. For the 
same reason I provisionally kept medicine separate from pure science in my investiga- 
tions, excluded technology from science, separated drama from literature, and so far 
as possible distinguished history and other prose from metrical literature. In this I 
deliberately departed from, say, the histories of literature, which normally prefer the 
safe ground of continuity of presentation to organization which accents segmentation, 
and, wanting above all to fill every century with something, cheerfully treat good prose 
as if it were the equivalent of good poetry, if a period lacks the latter. Mine is not the 
only sound procedure; but it is sound for certain purposes—just as the schoolbooks 
achieve their aims by their method. 


® Toynbee usually calls it simply: Hellenic civilization; Spengler: Antiquity (die Antike). 
7 Coulborn, 1947, p. 283. 
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In any event, within what I delimited as philosophy, St. Augustine did not seem a 
first-magnitude philosopher. Strong’s very citations (from Windelband, Ueberweg, 
Erdmann, Weber) appear to confirm this: “teacher of the Middle Ages,” “Philosophy 
of the Christian Church,” “culminating point of ecclesiastic doctrine,” “greatest of the 
Church Fathers,” “beginnings of an activity which goes beyond,” “connecting link.” 
Strong (in footnote 7) says that St. Augustine reasoned with philosophical ability about 
religious content. That is fair; and it leaves him free to emphasize St. Augustine’s 
philosophical reasoning, and me his preoccupation with the Church, which is first of all 
an institution and a dogma. I also agree that how far St. Augustine was a genius other 
than philosophically is beside the issue here. So would it be illegitimate to measure 
greatness in a field by considering influence in other fields—which might make Mo- 
hammed and Marx greater philosophers, respectively, than Plotinus and Kant. In 
short, it seems to me that Strong and IJ are after all not very far apart on this point, and 
that both our attitudes are reasonable. 

What this difference of interpretation on a special point does illuminate is the need 
for more thinking on how the data on the history of culture can be most fruitfully 
organized. In early fifth-century Tunis and Italy, Augustine stands spatially and tem- 
porally at the border between the Helleno-Roman and the Occidental-European 
civilizations: one not yet quite dead, the other not yet quite born (unless one were to 
agree with Spengler that he belongs to neither but to the Magian-Arabic culture). The 
period was presumably an interregnum, the dusk of an approaching Dark Age before 
the emergence of something new—obviously no time or region for an Aristotle, Archi- 
medes, Phidias, Sophocles, or Virgil to be born. Shall we reckon Constantine, Theo- 
dosius, Stilicho, Aetius, Leo, Theodoric as the forms in which the historic forces of the 
time compelled its first-rank geniuses to appear? Or did these particular individuals 
happen to come so endowed that the fifth century environment was their golden op- 
pertunity—and only for their kind? It does seem significant that with all his pure- 
philosophical ability, Augustine was able to exercise this ability effectively chiefly for 
Christian dogma propaganda; and that what he inherited from the past he used on be- 
half of a foundation for a hardly yet emergent civilization of the future. It is recognition 
of larger orientations such as this that gives deeper meaning to historic personalities, 
but also aids us in discerning the greater currents of history itself. Without due appre- 
hension of what the vast shadowy civilizations were between which Augustine stood, 
we miss not only something of him as an individual, but we lose the opportunity to 
consolidate intellectually the relations and successions of the largest natural nexuses or 
formations of phenomena which appear in human history. In the ardor of sensing what 
we understand, within the greater mass that still remains to be explored in this history, 
I have now and then spilled into overenthusiasm, as in saying “inevitably” when I 
should have said “normally,” or “may yet prove to be a determinative measure.” For 
all such corrections and reminders I am appreciative; especially when they spring, like 
Strong’s, from a vision of greater comprehension ahead. 

A. L. KROEBER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New YorK 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
LEVIRATE AMONG THE CHEREMIS AS REFLECTED BY THEIR SONGS* 


Lowie’s remark" that our sources seldom distinguish explicitly between obligatory, 
preferential, and permissive forms of the levirate fortunately does not apply to the 
Cheremis, whose social organization is otherwise quite inadequately reported. Already 
G. F. Miiller’s account? about “three heathen peoples” of Kazan, from the second half 
of the eighteenth century, stated definitely that these peoples—the Cheremis were one 
of them—followed this fixed rule when getting married: “the younger brother had to 
marry the elder one’s widow, but . . . the elder brother, on the other hand, did not have 
the same right as regards the younger brother’s widow.’”* It should be noted that the 
junior levirate is the most frequent form which this very wide-spread custom assumes,‘ 
and traces of it appear among several other Uralic peoples as well. 

With respect to the Cheremis, repeated mention of the junior levirate may be found 
throughout the 19th century,® and into the early decades of the 20th.* Thus, Erusla 
nov “relates that ... it was the custom with the Cheremises that a childless widow 
went away after the death of her husband, but if she had lived with her late hus- 
band at most three months, or if she was already pregnant, she was to go to the younger 
brother, and after his death to the next brother or to the nearest relatives’”;’ and 
Vasilyev affirms that “the elder brother’s widow remains with the younger brother 
as his wife if he is inclined to take her.’ This is why the Cheremis word péraz-mari, 
which literally means “the following husband,” is also said to mean “‘the husband’s 
younger brother.’’”® 

The prescribed inheritance of widows may in part be connected with the earlier 
custom of multiple wives among the Cheremis—five or more, of whom two or three 
could be sisters—remarked upon by Olearius and Georgi, from the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, respectively.'° According to Harva, “‘it is also owing to these duties [dictated by 
the levirate] that with the Finno-Ugric peoples the widow did not need to follow her 
husband into the lower regions when he was buried.’ 

Extramarital sexual relations between a woman and her husband’s younger brothers 


* My research in Cheremis has at various times been sponsored by The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, The Viking Fund, and the Graduate School of Indiana University. I wish to 
express my continuing appreciation to all three. 

1 Lowie, 1948, p. 103. 

? Miiller, 1791, p. 68. 

’ Harva, 1947, p. 64; 1939-1940, p. 109. 

* Lowie, ibid.; Murdock, 1949, pp. 29-30. 

5 Smirnov, 1898, pp. 115 ff.; Eruslanov, 1895, p. 48. 

® Vasilyev, 1915, pp. 11 f. 

7 Cited by Harva, 1947, p. 65. 

8 Ibid; and idem, 1939-1940, loc. cit. 

* Eruslanov, 1895, p. 49; Harva, 1947, loc. cit.; Paasonen, 1948, s. v. pord ‘jiingerer Bruder des 
Mannes.’ All Cheremis forms cited here are retranscribed phonemically; dialect variants are not 
given. 

10 Olearius, 1663, p. 345; 1727, p. 406; Georgi, 1799, vol. 1, p. 28. 

4 Harva, 1947, p. 67; idem, 1939-1940, p. 112. 
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were not earlier regarded with disapproval, according to Eruslanov.” This is strongly 
supported by the word jeyga (< Tatar jayd, etc.; Chuvash iygd@), the meanings of 
which include: “‘ego’s elder brother’s (iza) wife; beloved; mistress.’ 

Beginning about the last decade of the nineteenth century, and well into the early 
ones of the twentieth, a considerable number of Cheremis texts have been collected by 
several Finnish, Hungarian, and other linguists, who were largely unconcerned with 
social organization as such.” From these texts alone—even if the above-mentioned 
scanty sources were unavailable—it would be possible to infer certain aspects of the 
social structure, past or still current. Specifically, many references to the levirate and 
allied customs occur, and not only in the tales, proverbs and even riddles, but particu- 
larly in the songs. The utilization of folklore materials, chiefly tales, as a means of 
understanding a culture, was a technique utilized by Boas,'* as well as by some of his 
students" in addition to earlier folklorists.'* “It is obvious,’’ Boas wrote, “that in the 
tales of a people these incidents of the everyday life that are of importance to them will 
appear either incidentally or as the basis of a plot. Most of the references to the mode of 
life of the people will be an accurate reflection of their habits. The development of the 
plot of the story, furthermore, on the whole, exhibits clearly what is considered right 
and what wrong.’’® Titiev has demonstrated for the Mapuche that songs may serve to 
“throw light on numerous aspects of social organization and provide important clues 
to an understanding of the interplay between . . . culture and personality develop- 
ment.’’° Moreover, as Reichard has emphasized regarding the Coeur d’Alene, “such 
hints have particular value in the case of a culture like this one since details from other 
sources are so incomplete.’ 

The Cheremis levirate constitutes a complex of traits upon which the testimony of 
the folklorist, the linguist, and the historian, each meager by itself, converge, mutually 
confirming each other’s observations, thus serving the cultural anthropologist with 
evidence where this is not available from direct observation. The following extracts 
from the texts illustrate this point. Thus, we find simple lyric songs which express a 
man’s feeling toward his jeyga: 


2 Cf. Vasilyev, 1915, on the attitude of the Cheremis toward “sexual immorality,” in reply 
to Kuznetsov, 1904. Among other points, Kuznetsov cites examples of “incestuous” relationships, 
which Vasilyev considers to be abnormal and exceptional; though Vasilyev admits the existence 
of the levirate here, he denies that it is obligatory for the man. 

‘8 Budenz, 1864, Vol. 3, p. 404; Szilasi, 1901, s. v. jayga; Risiinen, 1923, p. 30; Paasonen, 
1948, s. v. jeyga. 

144 Smirnov, 1898, p. 116; Wichmann, 1923, p. 53, no. 247. Note that ‘ego’s younger brother’s 
(Sol’o) wife is designated by an entirely different kinship term, Se5ke, which does not have the con- 
notations which jeyga has; it is, however, also used as a term of address by any old man towarda 
young woman. 

‘6 For a detailed discussion of each of these collections, see Sebeok, in press, Introduction; cf., 
further, idem, 1950c, p. 273, fn. 2. 

16 Boas, 1916 and 1935. 

17 E. g., Reichard, 1947, 

18 E. g., Rink, 1875, esp. pp. 87 fi.; see also Gomme, 1908. 

18 Boas, 1916, p. 393. 

20 Titiev, 1949, p. 17. 

21 Reichard, 1947, p. 36. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


I am the edge of a steep bank, 

Am the foam of the flowing water. 

I am the child of father and mother, 
The joy of brother and sister-in-law.” 


In similar fashion, the Cheremis sing: 


A quiet wind blows, 

The asp leaf moves. 

I visited my beautiful sister-in-law, 
My heart-liver moved.” 


The next example goes a step further: 


I saw tobacco, I started to smoke it; 
I saw a fence, I jumped [over it]. 

I visited my beautiful sister-in-law, 
I seized and kissed her.* 


In a few texts, a sex-centered joking relationship between a brother-in-law and his 
sister-in-law” is explicitly referred to, but this is implicit also in many other songs. In 
the following song, there is no equivocation on this point: 


Our bath-house* is hot, 

Enter it not, my dear brother-in-law! 

Joke not [overly] with your little sister-in-law, 
She will [soon] empty your pocket.”" 


The following rhymed proverbial folk-saying was made quite plain by the in- 
formant’s volunteered comment: “ ‘Sister-in-law, sister-in-law, pretty, your pot’s 
bottom is dirty!’ The old man beat his wife, his wife became all black and blue; her 
brother-in-law (i.e., lover) says it seeing her.’’8 

This satirical song expresses a typical attitude: 


The crane whoops in the morning and the evening, 
The knickers*® of a lascivious woman sink; 


* Porkka, 1895, pp. 38, 107, no. 25. On the characteristic structure and style of Cheremis 
folksongs, see Sebeok and Lane, 1949. 

3 Ms. text, Songs Usj 55. The magic liver motif (Thompson D997.3.*) occurs, e.g., in Ram- 
stedt, 1902, tale 2 (pp. 173-180); on the liver regarded as the seat of soul in general, cf., e.g., 
Clements, 1932, pp. 233-234 (including the distribution table). 

* Ms. text, Songs Usj 57. 

* Cf. Lowie, 1948, pp. 79-80; Murdock, 1949, p. 278, and passim. Although the sister-in-law 
in such texts is almost always the jeyga, she is sometimes the nudo ‘ego’s wife’s younger sister; 
ego’s younger sister.’ (The Cheremis have also practiced the sororate, which, however, we do not 
discuss here; but cf. Harva, 1939-1940, pp. 112-114, and Harva, 1947, pp. 67-71.) 

26 Lewy, 1925, Vol. 2, p. v, has already commented upon the considerable erotic role played 
by the bath-house among the Cheremis. 

27 Wichmann, Yrjé, 1931, p. 471, no. 221 [439]. 

*8 Ms. text, Proverbs Uj 61; see Sebeok, in press, proverb no. 4.5.8.1. (classification by War- 
ren Roberts). This same saying appears in Porkka, 1895, pp. 23, 86, no. 26, without, however, the 
informant’s interpretation. 

*® On this garment, see Wichmann, Julie, 1913, pp. 34-35. 
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The tail of an orphaned calf is short, 
Our sister-in-law’s intelligence is short: 
She gives to whomever it pleases her.*° 


The same attitude appears in a comment to this song fragment: 


Oh, woe, my sister-in-law, why do you cry? 
You still have a boy-friend, 
You still have a silken kerchief. 


The collector remarks with respect to the second line: “‘Die schwagerin steht nicht 
im rufe ehelicher treue.””** 

On the other hand, where can a young man go for his pleasure but to his jeyga? 
This is the sentiment of the following song, sung to the accompaniment of a zither-like 
instrument or balalaika: 


Pluck, pluck: your zither 

Should have twelve strings, 

If the melody of your zither 

Pleases the wives of your older brother. 
Older brother’s wife is a half-wife, 

She stands [there] baking a cake; 
While the butter of the cake melts, 

I entered the yard of your hut; 

There’s a feather in the yard of your hut, 
It’s sinful to tread it down. 

Whether it’s sinful or wicked, 

That is beautiful Sulokaj’s* business; 
If beautiful Sulokaj were not, 

Where would we then find pleasure? 


The same sentiment is revealed by this song, only far more vividly: 


Hey, my sister-in-law, my sister-in-law, 
Hey, your vulva is mighty good. 

Hey, give once more! 

Hey, I cannot endure not seeing you, 
My little heart just keeps jumping. 


Sometimes the fruit of the relationship is lamentable: 


jaldari-joldari your sister-in-law, 
kaptari-koptari your wife. 

Your own wife is a brass-finger, 
Your sister-in-law is a silver-finger. 
While giving it was good indeed, 
To be pregnant is most bitter. 


3° Wichmann, Yrjé, 1931, p. 305, no. 147. 

31 Tbid., p. 174, no. 5, and fn. 2. 

* On Cheremis names, see Sebeok, 1950a. 

3 Genetz, 1889, pp. 78-79, 179-180, no. 2. Note the sexual symbolism in the imagery of the 
baking cake, melting butter, and downtrodden feather. 

* Lach, 1929, p. 121, no. 100. 

% Ibid., p. 115, no. 87. There are numerous variants of this song recorded from different 
dialects. 
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Not every suit is necessarily successful, as this song illustrates: 
The 
The forty-one fellows have forty-one girls, 
The forty-one girls have forty-one fellows, 
Only I haven’t got a girl. 
The 
The 
Only I haven’t got a mistress [i.e. jeyga].* 


Even if the husband doe 


My 
My 


The yellow thread is a hard thread, } 
The silk thread is a soft thread. 
My older brother’s disposition is soft, like the silk thread, 


My 


The singer of this “‘song 


My 


Like a young swallow she led me to the hay-loft and forsook me.* 


Such affairs become of course impossible when a Cheremis leaves his home in order, 


for example, to earn his livit 


When I walked along the Volga, 
I had many beautiful mistresses [i.e. jey za]. 
I have passed into the hands of others, 


Sin 


When I walked along the village, 

There were many beautiful girls; 

I have got into a factory, 

[Since then] I haven’t had a single beautiful girl. 
When I walked along the other shore, 

There were many who gave me honey-cake; 

I came here, 

There’s none who would give me [even) bread.*° 


A song, recorded in a number of variant forms, places lovers in a hierarchy. In one 
version," sung by young men who are followers of the brid« groom in the house of the 


bride after a wedding, it is 
married girl, but better tha 


bridegroom’s example. A second version® states that, 


He 


Builds a fence crosswise to the road, 


% Tbhid., p. 161, no. 186. 
37 Ms, text, Songs Us 15. 
88 Wichmann, Yrjé, 1931, 
39 See also the Cheremis a 


49 Lach, 1929, pp. 167-8, no. 196. 


41 Wichmann, Yrjé, 1931, 
#2 Ms. text, Songs Us 18. 
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re are forty-one fellows in Ner-matSa3 


re are forty-one sisters-in-law in Ner-matSa$, 
forty-one sisters-in-law have forty-one fellows, 


s not object, the jeyga apparently may: 


older brother’s disposition is soft, 
sister-in-law’s disposition is hard. 


sister-in-law’s disposition is hard, like the yellow thread.” 


of a luckless boy” intones: 


sister-in-law regards me as nothing: 


1g in a factory in a large town. This gives cause for regret :*® 


ce then I haven’t had a single beautiful mistress. 


asserted that better than a sist«r-in-law as lover is an un- 
n the latter is one’s own wife, hence one should follow the 


who cannot build a fence, 


p. 237, no. 67. 
utobiography communicated in Sebqok, 1950b, 


pp. 284-285, no. 124. 
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He who cannot build a dam, 

Builds a dam in a dry [river] bed. 

He who cannot get his sister-in-law [for a lover], 
Gets a married woman. 

If we got one we should get 

A seventeen year-old beauty; 


A third version,® which begins with the same four lines as the preceding but with the 
sentences in reverse order, continues: 
He who cannot get his sister-in-law 
Gets a pregnant woman. 


This third version sometimes has two additional lines: 


One should get as a lover 
A seventeen year-old blonde beauty. 


Thus the bottom rung of the ladder of lovers is occupied by a pregnant woman or 
the wife of someone other than one’s older brother; the jeyga is on the second; an un- 
married girl, preferably seventeen and blonde, comes next; and most desirable of all is 
one’s own wife as a lover; at least, so it is declared at one’s wedding. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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Tue Vikinc Funp SUMMER SEMINARS IN PuysicaL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The following brief statement is for the information of colleagues whose primary 
interests do not lie in the field of physical anthropology. Each summer, beginning in 
1946 under the direction of Dr. S. L. Washburn, a group of professional physical anthro- 
pologists and specialists in allied fields has been meeting by invitation at the Viking 
Fund Building and with the financial assistance of the Viking Fund. 

The purpose of these meetings has been to reexamine the theoretical bases of the 
various aspects of the subject, the underlying assumptions and validity of the methods 
employed, the applicability of actual techniques and results of other fields of activity 
to anthropological objectives, and to assess these deliberations with direct reference to 
specific data. These seminars differ from the annual meetings of the American Associa- 
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tion of Physical Anthropologists in that their ultimate goal is to provide the means for 
a coordinated attack upon some of the leading problems in the major areas of the field. 
As a necessary preliminary the efforts have revolved about the more limited objectives 
of clarifying aims and attaining some measure of agreement as to acceptable basic 
assumptions, techniques, and methods of investigation and interpretation. The meet- 
ings of the Association, on the other hand, primarily represent an interchange of in- 
formation on completed research and on work in progress. 

At the seminar meetings, although papers have been read and demonstrations 
given, the attendant discussions have been of equal if not greater importance. These 
have led to deeper insights into many fundamental issues which have been debated 
both in the meetings and in subsequent informal gatherings. Detailed accounts of these 
sessions and discussions and abstracts of the papers have been published in the Year- 
book of Physical Anthropology, The Viking Fund, Inc., New York. 

The first two seminars, those of 1946 and 1947,' concentrated primarily on general 
theoretical and methodological considerations with specific applications to human 
evolution, race, constitution, and growth. The work of the third seminar,’ held in 1948, 
was divided into two parts. The first concerned growth and included treatment from 
the pediatric and nutritional points of view. The second part dealt with human evolu- 
tion, and the apparent gap between the two halves was bridged by the role of growth 
factors in evolutionary development. This session also included the presentation by 
Professor Le Gros Clark of new fossil evidence from East and South Africa and con- 
sideration of its probable significance. The fourth seminar,® that of 1949, was again 
divided into two major topics: the Australopithecinae of South Africa; and current 
methods employed in the study of the American Indian. Professor Dart and Dr, 
Galloway came from Africa to participate in the first half of the program. Their con- 
tributions provided first hand information fora discussion concerning the evolutionary 
significance of the new fossil material. 

Although documented with reports on specific studies and demonstrations of ma- 
terials and methods, the major focus of the first four seminars remained primarily 
theoretical. They brought up such questions as the importance of process, and the 
applicability and validity of various classificatory, experimental, and genetic concepts. 
These included assumptions which have been accepted to a greater or lesser extent 
and others, such as those underlying the area of constitutional studies, which are under 
definite challenge. 

The fifth Summer Seminar,‘ held in 1950, differed from those preceding in that it 
was almost exclusively concerned with actual techniques and materials used in assem- 
bling, reducing, and analyzing data. These fell into three major categories: 

1) New methods for dating fossil and archeological material, including carbon 14, 
fluorine, and spectrographic analysis. 

2) Improvements on existing techniques and an assessment of new methods and 


1 Kaplan, Richards, and Lasker, 1946; Kaplan, 1947; Krogman, 1947. 
? Kaplan, 1948. 
Kaplan, 1949. 
4 Kaplan, 1950. 
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materials especially devised for or usable in the collection of anthropometric data. 
Included were demonstrations of casting dentures in the field and of the materials used, 
of laboratory casting in plaster, staining techniques, the Benninghof method of deter- 
mining stress lines in bone structure, blood-typing of the living and of the skeleton, 
and of the standardization and interpretation of photographic records. New photogra- 
phic tools demonstrated were the Speedlight stroboscopic equipment, a new Contax 
camera, the Coreco-Bucky camera, and the Polaroid Land camera. Uses and techniques 
of infra-red photography and various applications and methods of employing and 
interpreting X-rays were also presented. 

3) Considerations relative to the use of statistical interpretation of data were dis- 
cussed. A description of new technical equipment and the taanner of its use was fol- 
lowed by a conducted tour of the Thomas J. Watson Astronpmical Computing Bureau 
of Columbia University (a project of the pure science division, of International Business 
Machines) during which new machines and processes were demonstrated. 

The benefits of these seminars have been very real. Alt1ough complete accord is 
very far from reached, the members are speaking a much more common language, and 
communication of ideas has been greatly facilitated. Many of the fundamental issues 
at stake in the more controversial areas have been clarified, and their formulation should 
serve to stimulate and guide further research in the direction of their resolution. In 
general the discussions have sharpened awareness of limitations in the classificatory, 
descriptive, and experimental techniques now in use, and of the restrictions which they 
impose on the extent of valid interpretation. The necessity for achieving some degree 
of comparability of data has been brought into focus, and efforts along these lines are 
under way. Also of value have been the suggestions for extracting further information 
from existing data and for increasing the scope of both new and continuing projects 
by the incorporation of additional methods as well as by the bringing to bear of con- 
cepts, assumptions, and procedures of other related fields such as genetics, growth, 
geriatrics, endocrinology, clinical medicine, and nutrition. 

In the most violently controversial area of all, that of ¢onstitutional studies, atti- 


tudes run the gamut from complete rejection to complete acceptance. Each of the semi- 
nars has witnessed heated debate on this subject. In general there seems to be a healthy 
trend toward greater caution in the conclusions drawn by many, although not all, of 
its proponents and toward a more liberal wait-and-see attitude on the part of many, 
although not all, of its opponents. The inclusion of some constitutional techniques 
on an experimental and descriptive level in anthropological, clinical, and growth studies 
may well contribute to a further testing, evaluation, and revision of the underlying 
assumptions and theses of this field as well as prove useful in the specific situations in 
which they are employed. 

There can be no question but that the participants have greatly benefited from the 
informal interchange of ideas and information, and that a broader foundation has been 
and is being laid for the pursuit of further investigations relative to the biology of 
man. It is sincerely to be hoped that these seminars will be continued in the future. 

Rosert W. EnRIcH 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YorkK 
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UNESCO anp ANTHROPOLOGY* 


Among UNESCO’s many activities several—such as the study of tensions, funda- 
mental education, the enquiry into relations between cultures, technical assistance, 
scientific research and the dissemination of scientific data on race questions—have a 
direct connection with anthropology. 

The Organization has always been fully alive to this science’s place in contemporary 
scientific thought, and both the former Director-General, Dr. Julian Huxley, and his 
successor, Dr. Torres Bodet, have used anthropological methods and data in their 
work, the first on evolution and the second in the education of the Mexican masses. 
Other UNESCO officials too, have realized the practical value of anthropology as an 
applied science. 

The International Institute of the Hylean Amazon.—The foundation of the Inter- 
national Institute of the Hylean Amazon, first proposed in 1946, afforded UNESCO its 
first opportunity of showing its attitude towards anthropology. The preliminary work 
for the formation of the Institute was entrusted to the Department of Natural Science, 
which sent Dr. Corner, a botanist, to Brazil to draw up the schemes and arrange the 
conferences which were to shape the Institute, giving him as his associate, Dr. A. 
Métraux in his capacity as an anthropologist. Another anthropologist, Dr. B. Mishkin, 
was sent at the same time to Brazil by the Department of Education to examine the 
possibilities offered by the Amazon basin for working out a fundamental education 
program. 

The International Scientific Commission which met at Belém do Para in August 
1947 to determine the Institute’s terms of reference and draw up its program, gave 
an important place to anthropology and, in the report submitted to UNESCO, drew 
special attention to the existence of the 200,000 or more Indians today making up the 
population of Amazonia, of whom studies must be made before it is too late. A sub- 
commission for the social sciences and education, set up during the above conference, 
also recommended that anthropological factors be taken into account in any project 
directly or indirectly affecting the natives. The sub-commission expressed the hope that 
the Institute would secure agreement on the need for preserving to the utmost possible 


* UNESCO No. ED/TR/918. 
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extent the cultural integrity of the native communities and ior undertaking research 
into folklore and linguistics calculated to assist in strengthening the Indians’ sense of 
the values of their native culture. The sub-commission’s report also recommended 
research into the cultural contacts which would establish more harmonious relations 
between groups of different origins. 

The Institute of the Hylean Amazon was formally founded by an international 
conference held at Iquitos in 1948. It was there decided that a preliminary investiga- 
tion should be undertaken in Peru in the Rio Huallaga area, to be carried out by repre- 
sentatives of several sciences working as a team. From the point of view of conventional 
anthropology, the Huallaga valley was not an ideal choice. Not only has the Indian 
population almost entirely disappeared from the region, but from the earliest days the 
whole area has been subjected to cultural influences of Andean origin which have pro- 
foundly modified its Amazonian characteristics. The anthropological survey was put 
in the hands of Dr. Anibal Buitrén, of Quito, who descended the Huallaga with a party 
of Peruvian students. His report (UNESCO document ISHA/NS/18A) contains 
interesting information on the half-breed population of the Huallaga and its economic 
and social life. 

Parallel with the Rio Huallaga enquiry, UNESCO set Dr. Charles Wagley, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Mr. Eduardo Galvao, of the Museu Nacional of Rio de Janeiro, 
the task of studying a modern Amazonian community. Dr. Wagley’s choice fell on 
Gurup4, a village of about 400 inhabitants, whose culture is described by him in his 
long report to UNESCO (“A Social Survey of an Amazon Community with Recom- 
mendations for Future Research,’’” UNESCO, NS/ITHA/14) where he describes this 
village as a microcosm of the basic culture of the Amazon system. For that reason, 
the facts noted during this inquiry are valid for all or almost all Brazilian Amazonia. 
The research carried out by Charles Wagley and the methods he adopted can be taken 
as models for any similar investigations later effected in other parts of Amazonia, 
more particularly in sections under the sovereignty of the Spanish-speaking Republics. 
Moreover, the report draws attention to the desirability of a comparative study of 
urban centers, villages and isolated stations in Amazonia with a view to securing a 
general picture of the cultural transformations taking place before our eyes. 

In accordance with the wishes of the scientists who laid down its objectives, the In 
stitute of the Hylean Amazon had intended to tackle the problem of Man in Amazonia 
by seeking the co-operation of various sciences, such as psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, physiology, human geography, etc. Political difficulties have thus far prevented 
the Institute taking final shape, but UNESCO has not lost hope that, once those 
obstacles have been overcome, it will begin active work for the greater good of science 
and Amazonia. 

The Fundamental Education Pilot Project in Haiti.—In 1946, very soon after its 
foundation, there was submitted to UNESCO an educational scheme to be carried 
out in some Haitian Valley as a pilot project, the object being to raise the standard 
of life of a population group overwhelmed by the various ills consequent on ignorance, 
endemic disease and economic stagnation, by the application of new methods and by 
simultaneous action in several fields. 

The Second Session of the General Conference in 1947, decided to include the 
project in UNESCO’s program for 1948/49. The Fundamental Education Division 
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of the Department of Education, being convinced that any fundamental education 
campaign must be accompanied by ethnographic investigation, secured acceptance 
of the principle that the activities of the educators in the Marbial Valley must be backed 
by the results of intensive ethnographic research. The mounting of a large-scale ethno- 
graphic enquiry, suitable as a model for other similar projects, was made possible by 
a large grant to UNESCO by the Viking Fund of New York for the execution of this 
work. The Marbial Valley in the south of the island was selected by the Haitian Govern 

ment as the center for the pilot project. Over and above its purely scientific object, 
the investigation was designed as a kind of practical seminar for the training of Haitian 
students in anthropological methods, and Dr. Métraux, at that time a member of the 
United Nations Secretariat, was put in charge. 

Work was mainly concentrated on economic and family life and numerous descrip- 
tive and statistical data were assembled illustrative of the region’s agricultural de- 
cadence and the slow death of the soil. The secondary effects of erosion on economic and 
social life were carefully analyzed. Another rich field for research was the peasant family 
unit, unstable and polygamous in tendency. Life stories, confidences, scenes of house- 
hold life and conversations, were carefully collected to allow of the composition of as 
accurate a picture as possible of peasant behavior and mentality. The only field un- 
favorable for research was that of religion. However, although Vodun could not be 
studied in Marbial in its full ritual complexity, the contacts between Vodun, Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism presented the observers with cultural phenomena of the utmost 
interest. Dr. Métraux devoted special attention to the question of conversion among 
the Protestant peasantry. Towards the end of this vast survey UNESCO put Dr. Mé- 
traux in charge of the Fundamental Education Pilot Project, jointly with Mr. Arthur 
Bonhomme, representative of the Haitian Government. During 1949, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jean Sylvain-Comhaire became associated with the Marbial project and supplemented 
the results of the earlier investigation by thorough research into statistics and the oral 
and historical traditions of the peasantry. 

Few exotic rural communities can have been studied as minutely as that of Marbial, 
and we must hope that the ethnographic investigation already achieved can be ampli- 
fied by later research in the fields of physical anthropology and social psychology. 

The Protection and Promotion of the Popular Arts.—In 1949 an Expert Committee, 
which included a number of anthropologists, met at UNESCO House under the auspices 
of the Department of Education to discuss what practical steps could be taken to assist 
in the preservation of traditional popular arts. During the meetings, which covered a 
week, much time was given to the arts of the “primitive” and pre-industrial civiliza- 
tions. In particular, attention was drawn to the important function which the practice 
of the arts might have in specific societies in maintaining in their votaries a degree 
of mental balance and a sense of self-respect contributing to the health of the social 
body. In its recommendations the Expert Commission asked UNESCO to investigate 
certain typical enterprises launched to promote the development of the popular arts, 
and in this connection, Dr. Métraux was made responsible for an enquiry into the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of the popular arts in Haiti. 

This Committee’s report has recently been published by UNESCO (ED/OCC/8), 
with the addition of articles on the Popular Arts in Indonesia (by Professors Galestin 
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and G. W. Locher), Peru (by Luis L. Valcarcel), the Belgian Congo, Ruanda and 
Urundi (By J. M. Jadot). 

The Formation of the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences.—Credit is also due UNESCO for the creation of the International Union of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, whose headquarters are in Paris. For the 
moment the Union is supported financially by UNESCO; its object is to promote inter- 
national co-operation in the broad field of anthropological sciences. 

The Mezquital Valley Project.—At the date of writing, UNESCO’s Department of 
Cultural Activities is subsidizing an ethnographical enquiry among the Otomi Indians 
of the Mezquital Valley in Mexico. The responsible Director of the project is Dr. 
Gamio, Head of the Instituto Indigenista, while the actual research is being carried 
out by Dr. Alfonso Villa Rojas, with the assistance of Messrs. Roberto Williams, 
Sergio Morales and Carlos A. Echanove y Trujillo. Intensive studies have already 
been carried out at Ixmiquilpan, Nicolas Flores and El Cardonal. 

The results of this enquiry will be used for the preparation of booklets and playlets 
whereby basic ideas of hygiene, nutrition, disease, atmospheric phenomena, crops, 
parasites, and the like can be made available to the native population. 

UNESCO and African Studies.—As far as Africa is concerned, UNESCO’s object 
is to assist in isolating the cultural problems of Africa, demonstrating their scope and 
aspects and, lastly, training an African intelligentsia accepted as such by their own 
peoples and the rest of the world. UNESCO seeks firstly to ensure better understanding 
by Europeans of the points of view and reactions of Africans, and, secondly, to enable 
Africans to share European civilization without renouncing what only African culture 
can give to the African personality and which is of value to humanity as a whole. On 
the practical side this interest in African matters has taken the form of publishing 
“African Abstracts,” whose preparation is undertaken by the International African 
Institute. 

In collaboration with the International African Institute, UNESCO intends to 
arrange for the issue of a number of general works on Africa. A monograph by Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown on ‘“‘African Systems of Kinship and Marriage”’ is to appear in the near 
future. Arrangements are also in hand for the publication of a work by Professor Marcel 
Griaule on “African Cosmological Ideas and Social Values.’’ Special attention will be 
devoted to African art, and the intention is to make it better known by albums, exhibi- 
tions and films. UNESCO is also seeking to encourage and improve reviews published in 
Africa for circulation within the continent, while also assisting their distribution in 
Europe. Finally, the Exchange of Persons Service has formed a scheme for study grants 
to young Africans to enable them to receive training in ethnographical methods. 

Study of Ways of Life-—Among the resolutions making up the Tensions Program 
of the Department of Social Sciences, one which may be regarded as within the province 
of anthropology is that requesting UNESCO to send to scientists or other experts of 
its Member States questionnaires on the ideas held in their countries, or by particular 
groups within them, about their own culture and its relations with other cultures, indi- 
vidually or in general. 

The object of the enquiry is described as investigating the distinctive features of 
each country’s culture and ideals with a view to promoting within each nation sym- 
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pathy and respect for the ideals and aspirations of the others, and a just appreciation 
of their problems. Although the English title of the project is “Ways of Life,” it is 
concerned mainly with determining “patterns of culture’”’ in the sense in which Ruth 
Benedict used the term, and its exact shade of meaning is given more accurately in 
the French equivalent “Style de Vie.” Securing the requisite monographs has been 
entrusted to the International Studies Conference, which to date has assembled a 
series of essays from the following countries: Australia, Egypt, France, Italy, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Norway, New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, Switzerland, the Union of South 
Africa and the United Kingdom. 

Although rarely drawn up by anthropologists, these monographs provide invaluable 
documents for those who, like Margaret Mead and her colleagues, are undertaking the 
study of national characters. They contain essays on the main institutions on each of 
the countries listed above as they appear to nationals of those countries. From this 
point of view they might be described as subjective in nature and informing us of the 
“ethos” of a nation. An instance is the monograph on the Union of South Africa, which 
contains the views of all the ethnic groups making up the area’s population. 

The studies of the culture, ideals and legal systems of the various countries have 
been supplemented by exhaustive investigations of two types of community, respec- 
tively rural and highly industrialized, in the following four countries: Australia, France, 
India and Sweden. 

In accordance with the advice of an expert committee, each team included an 
anthropologist (or sociologist) and a psychologist, preferably of opposite sexes. Team 
members attended a preliminary course of four weeks at the Institute of Psychology 
of the University of Paris to receive suitable instruction in terms of the requirements 
of their investigations. The work lasted for nearly a year and, throughout, the widest 
possible use was made of modern psychological and psychiatric techniques (Rorschach 
tests, Thematic Apperception tests, psychometric tests, life-stories, details of dreams 
etc.). With the help of the documents thus assembled, there is every ground for hoping 
that it will be possible from the sum of the observations to determine the latent tensions 
existing in the communities concerned and to identify the psychological tendencies 
underlying stereotypes and conventional responses. 

These studies of communities were carried out under the supervision of the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes (Economic and Social Sciences Section) in Paris, the Australian 
Research Council in Sydney, the Department of Anthropology of the Museum of India 
in Calcutta and the Sociologiska Institutionen at Upsala (Sweden). They were con- 
cluded in 1950 and it is hoped that the results will be published in 1951. 

The Racial Question.—In response to a request by the Economic and Social Council, 
the Department of Social Science in 1949 convened a commission of experts to draw 
up a statement defining the notion of race and setting out in clear and simple terms the 
present state of our knowledge on the oft-disputed problem of race equality. The late 
Arthur Ramos was put in charge of the organization of the meeting. The scientists 
who met at UNESCO House came from several countries (Brazil, France, India, 
Mexico, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States) and were repre- 
sentative of very different disciplines and schools of thought. The statement adopted by 
them was drawn up by Dr. Ashley Montagu. Another task entrusted to this group was 
to bring to UNESCO’s notice certain lines of research suitable to be pursued under the 
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auspices of the Department of Social Sciences, and accordingly part of their session 
was devoted to the discussion of projects of which some have since been incorporated 
in the Organization’s general program. In 1950 a division for the study of racial 
questions was set up within the Department of Social Sciences, with Dr. A. Métraux 
as head and Mr. Ruy Coelho as his assistant. 

In July 1950, the program items requiring UNESCO to disseminate the scientific 
data assembled on race questions as widely as possible, and to prepare an educational 
campaign based on those data, were complied with by publication throughout the 
world of the statement drawn up by the experts. In 1951 the division for the study of 
racial questions will publish five papers on the subject prepared by the following: Pro- 
fessor L. C. Dunn (‘‘Race and Biology’’), Professor Otto Klineberg (“Race and Psy- 
chology”), M. Michel Leiris (“Race and Civilization’), Professor Juan Comas 
(“Racial Myths”) and Professor Arnold M. Rose (“The Origin of Race Prejudice’’) 
In the campaign UNESCO is conducting against race prejudice and discrimination, 
all its departments are co-operating; for, while recourse to the methods and means furn- 
ished by education, science and culture is necessary, success is ultimately dependent 
on the help of the Department of Information. 

The General Conference in 1950 adopted a resolution authorizing the Director- 
General “‘to organize in Brazil a pilot investigation of contacts between races or ethnic 
groups, with the aim of determining the economic, political, cultural and psychological 
factors, whether favorable or unfavorable to harmonious relations between races or 
ethnic groups.” The object of this project is to analyze all the various factors which 
have produced in Brazil a spirit of tolerance and a degree of harmony in interracial 
relations in strong contrast with the morbid intransigence of other types of culture. 

The investigation will be carried out simultaneously in Bahia and in other parts of 
Brazil presenting appreciable differences. An important point for enquiry will be the 
relations between Negroes and Indians, since these have had a major influence in shap- 
ing Brazilian culture. The alleged full assimilation of the Negro in the major centers of 
Southern Brazil, which requires scientific verification, will also be studied. During the 
enquiry the widest use will be made of psychological method for the assessment of the 
emotional factors entering into relations between races. The results of the tests con- 
ducted will be the more interesting in that it will be possible to compare them with 
those secured in other regions where racial prejudice is clearer-cut. 

UNESCO ’s object in this task of research is to be able to determine the factors which, 
in a particular society, have made it possible to avoid the crises and conflicts from which 
other societies suffer. Instead of concentrating on the lamentable effects of racial ten- 
sions, the Department’s efforts will be focussed on the cases, unhappily rare, of racial 
harmony. In 1952 the Department hopes to be able to carry out a large-scale compara- 
tive enquiry into the methods employed for combating race prejudice and the reduc- 
tion of tensions. Rather than pile research on research, UNESCO’s tendency is to aim 
at producing synthesis from which practical benefits can be derived. 

Industrialization and non-mechanized societies—-UNESCO’s 1951 program also 
includes study of the appropriate methods for reducing the tensions occasioned by 
the introduction of modern technology into non-industrialized or semi-industrialized 
countries. In other words, it is proposed to analyse the effects of mechanization on 
so-called primitive cultures. The International African Institute has agreed to prepare 
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a general report on those parts of Africa in process of industrialization where an enquiry 
of this kind could be conducted profitably. Research will be concentrated in the main 
on the satisfactory transitions from one type of civilization to another. 

The Social Sciences are undoubtedly destined to play a part in the scheme of tech- 
nical assistance which the United Nations are at present launching. It is through 
UNESCO, the only Specialized Agency with a Department of Social Sciences, that the 
long experience acquired by anthropologists can be brought into service for the develop- 
ment of economically backward countries. The mission on the point of leaving for 
Liberia will be headed by an anthropologist. So far as possible, fundamental education 
projects will include a preliminary enquiry on anthropological lines, whose results will 
serve to guide educators, health specialists and other technicians. It is also intended 
that, in due course, anthropologists will assess the transformation effected in the areas 
subjected to the influence of fundamental education projects. 

This outline gives only a partial picture of the activities of UNESCO in which an- 
thropologists have played a part. For instance, the Exchange of Persons Service has 
called on an ethnographer, Dr. John Embree, for advice on the cultural aspects of its 
program. Two other ethnographers, Dr. John Gillin and Dr. Claude Lévi-Strauss, 
have been sent by UNESCO to South America and Pakistan respectively, to investi- 
gate the state of the social sciences in those regions. 

In the years to come UNESCO’s activities will make even more intimate participa- 
tion by anthropologists a necessity. One of the main objects of the Organization being 
to promote understanding between peoples, it cannot neglect the cultures which shape 
the thought and personality of men. As a science of culture, it is the duty of anthro- 
pology to answer the appeal of the first international organization that seeks to use 
all scientific means to ensure mutual understanding between the peoples. 

A. METRAUX 
UNESCO 
19, AvE. 
Paris 16°, FRANCE 


An Earty Precursor or ANTHROPOLOGY—J. R. Forster 


The attention of those concerned with the development of anthropological thought 
may profitably be called to the works of John Reinold Forster, who deserves to rank as 
one of the “‘anticipators” of anthropology, but who appears to be almost completely 
unknown. Forster was a German who, with his son George as an assistant, accompanied 
Cook on the second voyage in order to write a “philosophical history” of the trip. An 
agreement, signed by the elder Forster and by Cook on April 13, 1776, supposedly set 
forth what would be written by each of the signers. Some difficulty arose over the mat- 
ter, and Forster was denied the use of the official illustrations (prepared at the expense 
of the Admiralty) with resultant bitterness. Because of this J. R. Forster himself wrote 
no book, but his son, George, apparently consulting his father’s journal, published the 
work A Voyage Round the World in His Britannic Majesty’s Sloop Resolution, Com- 
manded by Capt. James Cook . . . in 1777, some six weeks before Cook’s official account 
appeared. Holmes in his bibliography of Cook states that George Forster was accused 
of being the author in name only, and that the real writer was his father; further, that 
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the proof sheets of Captain Cook’s own Journal had been placed at the disposal of J. R. 
Forster, but that no credit for any assistance derived was noted by the son. 

In 1778 John Forster’s own notes appeared under the title, Observations Made Dur- 
ing A Voyage Round the World. It is a remarkable book, well worth the attention of any 
anthropologist. For example, on page 283 he discusses the similarities of the Polynesian 
language and the Malay, suggesting that both descend from a common source, and 
that “The words therefore of the language of the South Sea isles, which are similar to 
others in the Malay tongue, prove clearly in my opinion, that the Eastern South Sea 
isles were originally peopled from the Indian or Asiatic Northern isles, and that those 
lying more to the westward, received their first inhabitants from the neighbourhood of 
New Guinea.” As far as is known, this quotation is the first suggestion ever made of a 
Malayan origin for the Polynesian. On page 276 he states that “it will appear to be 
highly probable, that they may be descended from two different races of men.” He 
further states that many of the islands southeast of Asia were inhabited by two races, 
one darker and one lighter. 

On page 304 we find that “adolescence is the age of violent passions,” outraging the 
principles of morality! On another subject, page 566, “It is . . . possible that mankind 
may have accidentally employed upon certain occasions the same customs without 
having an opportunity of borrowing them from places so very remote.” 

J. R. Forster believed in the degeneration theory of human history; nevertheless he 
had some ideas in which he sets up a very interesting sequence (page 303): “Thus like- 
wise, the approach towards civilization must be left to time, it is the work of ages to 
bring the mind of a whole nation to maturity. Nor can it be forced or accelerated by the 
best instructions. From animality nations ripen into savages, from this state they enter 
into that of barbarism, before they are capable of civilization.” (Italics inserted.) 

There is, however, another less scientific side to his thinking also. On page 256 he 
concludes that man is in no way related to the apes; speaking of women, he says, “I 
cannot think that a man looking up to this inimitable masterpiece could be tempted to 
compare it with an ugly, loathsome, ouranoutang. If he still in good earnest be of this 
opinion, the whole heavenly sisterhood of Eve’s fair daughters ought for ever to exclude 
him from their bright circles: and in case he persists obstinate, may none but ouran- 
outangs vouchsafe and admit his embraces.” This follows a statement on page 253 
where he informs us that he “cannot therefore enter into any serious argument with 
the patrons and advocates of the long exploded opinion that monkies are of the same 
species with mankind.” 

GrorGE M. SHEAHAN, JR. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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Notes AND NEws 


VIKING FUND PRE-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Board of Directors of The Viking Fund, Inc., established in 1946 the policy of making 
available a series of Viking Fund Pre-Doctora} Fellowships in Anthropology, by way of promoting 
research among younger scholars, to enable qualified students to undertake field work or to com- 
plete approved dissertations. Applications for these one year, nonrenewable fellowships, with a 
maximum stipend of $1,500, have emanated from the applicant’s academic sponsor, e.g., a De- 
partment of Anthropology. Within the past five years a total of fifty-two Viking Fund Pre- 
Doctoral Fellowships have been awarded to students at sixteen institutions in the United States. 

The number of applications has increased in recent months to a point far in excess of the 
funds available for allocation for this purpose by the Board of Directors. Allocation by the Board 
of additional funds for predoctoral fellowships would only decrease the amount available for other 
grants-in-aid. The Viking Fund knows of no better assessment of the capabilities of any graduate 
student than the recommendations submitted by the professors under whom he is fulfulling the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. Yet, some criteria must be found for adjusting the number of 
applications to fit the funds available. 

For the present, one nonrenewable Viking Fund Pre-Doctoral Fellowship, with a maximum 
stipend of $1,500, will be made available to each Department of Anthropology in the United 
States, which offers the Ph.D. degree, upon the following conditions: 


1. The nomination must be recommended by the majority of the faculty of the Department with the status of 
Assistant Professor or above. 

2. One member of the faculty must serve as active sponsor of the candidate. This sponsor must certify that he will 
undertake to secure publication of the results of the applicant’s research, and will submit annual or final ap- 
praisals of the applicant’s achievements to the Director of Research of the Viking Fund. 

3. No limitations will be made by the Viking Fund on the carfdidate’s topic or field of research, nor on the region 
of the world in which investigation is to be pursued. 

4 


. It is recommended, however, in view of the present grave international situation and the critical shortage of 
specialists with knowledge of foreign areas and cultures, that all applicants for predoctoral fellowships include 
in their program of studies participation in, or previous participation in, field expeditions or cooperative research 
projects outside of the United States. 


A further recommendation would be for the applicant to have received a prior degree in some discipline other 
than anthropology, or be planning to secure such a degree, or its equivalent, in the course of his studies, and be 
a graduate of some institution other than the one nominating him for a Viking Fund Pre-Doctoral Fellowship. 

. The recommendations suggested in 4 and 5 above are made with full knowledge that students fulfilling all of 
these qualifications are extremely rare. Thus, the nomination of an outstanding student should be freely made if 
other circumstances are felt to outweigh in importance the criteria listed above. 

- Aithough it is the intention of the Viking Fund to continue this program in future years, it must be understood 
that all awards are subject to the approval of the Board of Directors, who alone are empowered to award grants, 
and are subject to the limitations of the income available for disposal. 


INSTITUTO JOAQUIM NABUCO 


The Instituto Joaquim Nabuco of Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil, formed for the purpose of 
conducting historical, social and anthropological research into contemporary life in northeastern 
Brazil, has now begun to function. It has departments of sociology, human geography, anthro- 
pology, economics and statistics. It will sponsor lectures as well as research, and welcomes the 
opportunity to cooperate with foreign institutions and to serve as a base for operations of non- 
Brazilians who plan to conduct field research in the area of its interest. Dr. José Antonio Gonsalves 
de Melo is Director of the Institute; Dr. René Ribeiro is head of the anthropological section. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


A Bibliography on the Agriculture of the American Indians, by E. E. Edwards and W. D. 
Rasmussen, published in 1942, is available to anyone addressing a request to Mr. Edwards, at the 
Division of Statistical and Historical Research, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: RESUMPTION OF PUBLICATION SERIES 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 

The University of Utah has announced the resumption of the series, Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy Papers, Museum of Anthropology, University of Utah, under a new designation—A nthro- 
pological Papers, Department of Anthropology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Two publications 
have recently appeared under the new designation: No. 9 (J. R. Rudy and R. D. Stirland, An 
Archaeological Reconnaissance in Washington County, Utah, 1950); and No. 10 (J. D. Jennings 
(ed.), Proceedings of the Plains Archaeological Conference, 1948, 1950). The newly resumed series 
is published by the University of Utah Press 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


For detailed materials supplementary to the article by Dr. Margaret Hodgen, “Similarities 
and Dated Distributions,” 4.A., Vol. 52, No. 4, p. 445, order document no. 3126 from the Ameri 
can Documentation Institute, at Science Service Building, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
The material can be obtained on microfilm for $1.00, $9.30 for photocopies. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Through February 13, 1951 


BAKER, Joun B., 405 Pleasant St., Manlius, N.Y. James, Bernarp J., 933 West Johnson, Madison 5, Wis. 
Biscu, Louris E., , 515 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. KAurMAN, Ropert, 85 Avenue Charbo, Bruxelles 4, 
Boccs, STEPHEN T., Dept. of Sox & Anth., Washington Belgium 

University, St. Louis, Mo. KENKyvjo, Jivnko Monpat, 1 Tamuracho, Shiba Minato- 
Borpre, Joun G., 5930 N. Artesian Ave., Chicago Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Britan, NorMAN, Department of Anthropology, Uni- KENKYUJO, SHAKAIGAKI, c/o Tokyo Kyoiku University, 

versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill Kubo-Machi, Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo 
Brown, C. H., 163 Chestnut St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Konyvrtar, Ecyetemi, Budapest, Hungary 

Canada Kvunn, Manrorp H., 1011 N. Summit St., Iowa City, 
CARNEY, CATHERINE, 1438 No. Gordon St., Los Angeles, Iowa 

Calif. LANDAUER, Ernest, 1317 Arch St., Berkeley, Calif 
Cuaves, S. Miticiapes, Apartado Nacional 407, Bogota, Lewis, Ernest, Jr., Universit, of North Carolina, 

Colombia, S.A Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Conen, HERBERT, Rm. 1005 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. LOEWENBERG, NorMAN, Box 2 Ross, Calif. 
Contor, Jack F., 1544 Kappa #4, Salt Lake City, Utah MacDonatp, Matcotm J., 546 Vailey” Brook Ave., 
CRITTENDEN, CBARMIAN, 2456 Hilgard Ave., #605, Berke- Lyndhurst, N.J. 

ley, Calif. MARSHALL, BARBARA H., 4037 7th Ave., Seattle, Wash 
DocksTapEerR, Freperick J., 2055 E. 115th St., Cleve- MEIGHAN, THomas F., 3772 Wasatch Ave., Venice, Calif. 

land, Ohio Mo.ioy, Bruce, St. Andrew’s College, University of 
DoerFiuincer, Jon A., 1010 Van Buren St., Madison, Sydney, Newtown, Australia 

Wis. Noss, THEopore K., 420 West 119th St., New York 27, 
EstevA Fasprecat, Ciaupio, E Zapata 7, Dept. 1, N.Y. 

Mexico 1, D.F Nussspaum, Loren V., 824 Cottage Grove, Bloomington 
FELDMAN, PAUL Aan, 300 Central Park West, New York n 

24, N.Y. Pace, Donatp W., Dept. of Anth., University of New 
GALLAHER, Art, Jr., 630 Chautaugua, Norman, Okla. Me: xico, Albuq juerque, N.} 
GALLIN, BERN ARD, 360 Ocean Pkwy., Brooklyn 18, N.Y. PARKER, Seymour, 128 Eddy St., Ithac a, N.Y. 
GER ALD, Rex E., i100 East 4th St , Tucson, Ariz Reeve, RicHarp i., Dept. of Anth , Sacramento State 
Coram, Gipert E., 4517 Alabama Ave., Chattanooga 9, College, Sacramento 18, C2 


alif. 
neve. Rapa R., 515 West 184th St., New York 33, 
awee, Micuaet J., 2523 Piedmont Ave., Berkeley 4, 


Calif. mt KATHERINE N., 4603 Weldin Rd., Wilmington, Del 
Harp, Etmer, Jr., Dartmouth College Museum, Han- RITTER, Expert F. , 110 So. Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md 
over, N.H. Rovust, NorMAn Dept. of Anth., University of Cali- 
Harper, Epwarp B., Reed College, Portland, Ore fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
HoLcoms, GEORGE RK, 1020 Cobb Blvd., Kankakee, Ill Samora, JuLian, Dept. of Soc. & Anth., Washington 


Howarp, James H., 3i1 Ist East St , Redfield, S.D. University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ScuHItter, MarTIN 628 Vine St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ScHUTZEL, Ann, Dept. of _ Anthropology, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind 

B., 5231 Gainor Road, Philadelphia, 


Scuwartz, Douvctas W., 256} Clay Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
SEAFORD, H.W ADE, je, Apartado Postal 655, Mexico 
DF. 


Senvert, Marion P., 309 W. 69th St., New York 23, 
N.Y. 
Suuxry, Lara, 113 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

SMITH, Donawp W ALLACE, 8024 Bagley Ave. , Seattle 3, 


sh. 

G., 69 Albany Mansions, London, 
england 

Sotnem, W. G., II, 45 Leveriza, Pasay City, Philippines 

Stronc, Merton, Jr., Div. of Social Studies, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Tarpy, ALEXANDER, Hq. 7887 Gr. Reg. Det., APO 757 
(Liege), c/o Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 

Tercuner, Maurice D., 740 South Bundy Dr., West Los 
Angeles ‘49, Calif. 

VAUGHAN, KATHLEEN E., 50 Lake Crescent, Mimico, 
Toronto 14, Ontario 

WILLNER, Dororny, c/o Embassy of the U.S., Quito, 
Ecuador, South America 

Wirresorc, Loraar P., Museum of Anthropology, 
University Museums Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wowste, H., 129 Fowler Dr., Monrovia, Calif. 

Woop, LEONARD G., 26 Kreag Rd., Fairport, N. Y 

Woopw ARD, Dorotny Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 

FELLOWS 

BARNETT, Mitton L., Dept. of Soc. & Anth., University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Baur, E. Jackson, Dept. of Soc., University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Busta, Kort, (Foreign Fellow), University College of 
Gold Coast, Achimota, Gold Coast, British West Africa 

CAPPANNARI, STEPHEN =. Department of Sociology & 
Anthropology, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

A., Dept. of Psychiatry, Yale Univer- 
sity, 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 

Errxon, Sicurp, (Foreign Fellow), Nordiska Museet, 
Lusthusporten, Stockholm 24, Sweden 

Ester, Leo A., Dept. of Soc., Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Evans, Cuirrorp, Jr., Apt. C-3, University Gardens, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

FATHAUER, GEorcE, 218 W. Withrow St., Oxford, Ohio 

FRIEDL, ERNESTINE, 241 East 46th St., New York, N.Y. 

Garn, STANLEY, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Gerow, Bert A., Department of Sociology & Anth., 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Howarp, Rosert R., Dept. of Soc. and Anth., University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

JaBLow, JosEPu, 16 Stuyvesant Oval, New York, N.Y. 

Lewis, Kepter, 150 Ontario St., Burbank, Calif. 

McCLELLAN, CATHARINE, Spring Grove, Pa. 

MacNEIsH, S., National Museum of Canada, 
Department of Mines & Resources, Ottowa, Ontario, 
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Canada 
Meccers, Betry J., 6040 14th St., N.W., Washington 11, 
D.C 


Moore, Harvey C., R.F.D., Dundee, Miss. 

Morriit, Rupert L., "of Soc. & Anth., University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, 

OLMsTED, DAvip L., Dept. ‘a Anth., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 

Douctas, Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity "of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

PEARSALL, Marion, Department of Soc., University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Satz, Beate R., one Viking Fund, Inc., 14 East 61st St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Smita, Hate G., Department of Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, 

Serro, Metrorp E., Dept. of Soc. ‘é Anth., Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tuieme, Frep P., Dept. of Anth., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Trecanza, ApAN E., 2318 Glen Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Wattace, AntHony F. C., 713 Renel Rd., Norristown, 
Pa. 

INSTITUTIONAL SUBSCRIBERS 

Far Eastern Trapinc Co., Lrp. 2-2 Kanda-Jinbocho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

FINtanp, LEGATION oF, 1900-24th St., N.W., Washington 

, D.C. 

GetryspurG CoLttece Liprary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Honc Konc-U.S. InrormMation Center, 76-9th Ave 
New York 11, N.Y. 

INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE Liprary, 4001 S. Otterbein 
Ave., Indianapolis 3, 

INTERIOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE, Central Library 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Los ANGELEs City CoLttece, 855 No. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 29, Calif 

Los ANGELES MUsEuM Lier ary, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ResEARCH LiBRary, 3041 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

New Rocuette, CoLtece or, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN Stupres, SCHOOL or, University 
of London, London W.C.1, England 

Orissa, GOVERNMENT OF, Tribal & Rural Welfare Dept., 
Duttack, India. 

Potytecanic Institute, Library, San German, Puerto 


ico 

Pusuic Lrerary, THE, Birmingham 3, Ala. 

S. InrorMATION CENTER, 26 Raffles 
Singapore 1, Malaya 

Sr. Tuomas, CoL.ece or, St. Paul 1, Minn 

Sam Houston State Teacuers Estill Library, 
Huntsville, Tex. 

State Travewinc Liprary, Tue, Historical Bldg., Des 
Moines 19, lowa 

Sypney Pusiic Lisrary, The City Librarian, Sydney, 
Australia 

Taper U. S. Inrormation CentER, 76-9th Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Texas CuristiaAn University, Library, Fort Worth, Tex 

Vancouver Pustic Liprary, Vancouver, B.C., ( ‘anad 
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Report 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


At the annual business meeting of the American Ethnological Society, held on January 9th, 
1951, at the New York Academy of Sciences, New York City, the following officers were re- 
elected for the year 1951: 

President: A. L. Kroeber 

Ist Vice-President: Julian H. Steward 

2nd Vice-President: Bella Weitzner 

Secretary-Treasurer: Elman R. Service 

Directors: Alexander Lesser, Charles Wagley, John Landgraf 

Editor: Marian W. Smith 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
1950 


Membership: At the end of 1950, the total membership of the society was 390, of whom 40 joined 
during 1950. The present membership categories and their totals are: 


Student. 137 
Participating 4 
Life 13 


6 members died during the year and 13 withdrew. 76 members are in arrears in their dues. The 
total membership has increased by 44 over 1949. 
Meetings: Four open meetings were held in 1950. 

January 10th: Annual business meeting at the American Museum of Natural History, and a 
paper by Elman R. Service on, “The Culture of Rural Paraguay.” 

March 12th: A paper by Robert Manners on, “A Cultural-Ecological Comparison of Four 
Puerto Rican Communities,” at the American Museum. 

May 12th: A symposium sponsored by the AES and the Society for the Psychological Study 


” 


of Social Issues titled, “The Concept of Basic Personality Type.” Speakers were Drs. Saenger, 
Kardiner, Powdermaker, and Grundlacher. 
November 14th: Dr. Sula Benet spoke on, “Patterns of Behavior in Polish Society,” at the 


New York Academy of Sciences. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELMAN R. Service, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER ae 
January 1, 1950 to December 31, 1950 } 
A. Operating Fund 
1. Receipts 
Balance in checking account 1/1/50 $ 929.51 Arn 
Balance in savings account 1/1/50 1,511.39 
Dues received ..... 877.00 2 
Sale of publications. .. 1,217.88 Tra 
Interest received | 
U.S. Treasury Bonds. ... 47.50 
American Tel. and Tel. Dividends 90.00 
Savings account. . 42.22 
Donations. . 1,725.00 
TOTAL... . $6,440.50 the 
2. Expenditures sary 
Life membership dues to AAA. . $ 50.00 dep 
Refunds of dues to individuals from 1949 92.00 des] 
Operating expenses. . 323.74 Me 
Cost of publications. . +4 4,495.74 Seri 
incr 
TOTAL. . . 4,961.48 fun 
S. 1,479.02 evel 
4. Distribution of balance not 
In checking account 12/31/50 $ 925.41 
In savings account 12/31/50 553.61 
1,479.02 
B. Committed funds 12/31/50 (Boas Fund) 347.50 
C. Permanent Funds 
10 shares American Tel. and Tel., 9% preferred carried at cost $1,568.35 
7 U.S. Treasury Bonds, Series G. . 2,000.00 
TOTAL... 3,568.35 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELMAN R. SERVICE, Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 
1950 


Distributed to Members: 


Monograph XVII: Theodore Stern, The Rubber-Ball Games of the Americas, pp. viii, 122, 
7 figs., 1 pl., list price $2.50. 

Monograph XVIII: Helen Codere, Fighting with Property, A Study of Kwakiutl Potlatching 
and Warfare, 1792-1930, pp. v—-viii, 136, 6 figs., 20 tables; with folded Tribal and Linguistic 
Map of Vancouver Island and Adjacent Territory, drawn and compiled by Vincent F. 
Kotschar. List Price $3.00. 


50 


48 
02 
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Sent to Press: 


Monograph XIX: Joseph Jablow, The Cheyenne in Plains Indian Trade Relations, 1795-1840. 
Publication XVIII: Marius Barbeau, Viola E. Garfield, Paul S. Wingert, The Tsimshian, 
Their Arts and Music. 


Arranged for Publication of: 
Publication XXT: Gladys A. Reichard, Navajo Grammar. 
Transactions with the Treasurer: 


Grant to Boas Fund from the American Philosophical Society for typing Kwakiutl Ethnology: 

$175.00. 

Gifts received toward publication: $1,550.00. 

Proceeds on sales from publishers: $912.19.! 

Costs of publications and distributions of publications to members: $4,495.74. 

Costs of publication, which rose so sharply in 1945 and 1946, are now fairly well stabilized at 
the peak level. With the steadily increasing membership of the Society, it has, also, been neces 
sary to increase the size of our editions from their original 500 to either 750 or 1,000 copies, 
depending on the nature of the publication. Printing costs, therefore, are at an all-time high 
despite the excellent work and the relatively low figures given us by our publisher, J. J. Augustin. 
Membership dues, on the other hand, remain the same as they were in 1940 when the Monograph 
Series was first issued. To offset this rather gloomy financial picture, we may point to the marked 
increase in sales income during 1950, and to the generous support of the Society’s publication 
funds through gifts from authors, foundations, etc. The membership should be reminded, how- 
ever, that without such outside support, the present active publication policy of the Society could 
not be maintained. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARIAN W. Situ, Editor 


1 July 1, 1949 to Nov. 15, 1950 (not including Monograph XVIII which was mailed in December) 
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REPORT 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting on January 16, 1951, 
elected the following officers: President, Waldo R. Wedel; Vice-President, George M. Foster, Jr.; 
Secretary, William H. Gilbert, Jr. (reelected); Treasurer, Margaret C. Blaker (reelected) ; Coun- 
cilors to the Board of Managers, Cornelius J. Connolly (reelected), Mark Hanna Watkins (re- 
elected), Marion L. Vanderbilt, Sidney Adams, George Trager, John C. Ewers; Representative 
to the Washington Academy of Sciences, Waldo R. Wedel 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting follows: 


Membership: 
Life members... 
Active members. . 75 
Associate members 1 


This represents a decrease of 7 since last year. 

The members elected during the year were: Active members; Dr. Gordon Macgregor: As- 
sociate members; Dr. David F. Aberle, Mr. Roy G. Blanck, Mr. Joseph B. Casagrande, Miss 
Anne Forbes. 

The report of the Treasurer for the year ending December 31, 1950 follows: 


Credit: 
Cash in bank... $282.31 
Income: 
collected .......... $ 95.00 
Interest, Perpetual Building Association. . . 60.60 
Dividend, Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. 10.50 
Dividends, Washington Sanitary Housing Company. . 16.00 
Interest, U.S. Savings Bond... .. 12.50 
Sales of old series Anthropologists 18.71 
213.31 
$ 495.62 
Debit; Expenditures: 
AAA dues paid for Secretary, Treasurer, and one life mem- 
$ 15.00 
Dues forwarded to AAA. err 10.00 
Dues check returned for lack of funds 6.00 
Speakers’ expenses........ ; 119.00 
Printing and mailing notices. . 48 .07 
Secretary’s expenses (postage) . 3.29 
Treasurer’s expenses (postage). . 1.00 
BALANCE (in bank)... .. 293 .26 
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Assels: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association. . $2,000.00 
2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co. (par value $100 
per share).. 
Sale of 42 shares @ $ 
provement Co., (less $3.15, expenses) authorized by 
Board of Managers February 14, 1950... 


REPORT, ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


U.S. Savings Bond, Series G 


Cash in bank. 


TOTAL 
TOTAL 


All regular meetings were held at the U.S. National Museum. Programs throughout the year 
were arranged by Dr. Eugene C. Worman, Jr. 


Speakers and the titles of papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society in 1950 


were: 
January 17 


February 21 


March 21 
April 18 


May 18 
October 19 


November 21 
December 19 


A new set of by-laws for the Society was presented by the Committee consisting of Dr. 
William Fenton, Dr. Regina Flannery and Dr. T. Dale Stewart at a meeting of Board of Managers 


on Oct. 31, 1950. The suggested revisions were adopted at the annual meeting of the Society 


January 16, 195 


1, Membership is reduced to one class, Active, in place of the former life, associate, corre- 


sponding, honorary, and active. 


. Annual 


the American Anthropologist are eliminated. 
3. The officers, plus six councilors and the chairman of the program committee take the 
place of the officers plus five councilors and ex-presidents of the Society as Board of 


As OF Dec. 31, 1950... 
As OF Dec. 31, 1949 


Dr. George P. Murdock 
Mr. Ralph Solecki 


Dr. Duncan Emrich 
Mr. Robert M. White 


Mr. Frank M. Setzler 
Dr. Cornelius Osgood 


Dr. Schuyler Cammann 
Dr. George M. Foster 


1 and are as follows: 


dues of all members are fixed at $1.50 a year and provisions for subscription to 


Managers. 


4. The president is limited to a two year term and the vice-president shall serve concur- 


rently, with same limitation. 


5. Custodial duties of the secretary are eliminated. 
6. The treasurer is exempted from payment of dues and from submitting quarterly lists to 
the editor of the American Anthropologist of members entitled to receive this periodical. 


placed. 


7. Councilors to the Board of Managers shall serve three years, each year two being re- 


32 per share, Washington Sanitary Im 


WASHINGTON 


200.00 


1,340.85 
500.00 
1,634.11 


$5,674.96 
72.65 


5 
2,2 
Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET C, BLAKER, Treasurer 
Jan. 16, 1951 


A Field Study of the People of Truk. 

On the Trail of Ancient Man in Northern Alaska 
slides). 

Folklore, an Attempt at Definition. 

Some Practical Applications of Physical Anthropol- 
ogy. 

Aboriginal Australia (in conjunction with the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences, motion pictures). 

The Koreans and Their Culture. 

Tiber, the Land and Its People (slides). 

Ethnographic Impressions of Spain (slides). 
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8. Prescription of exact time for meetings of Board of Managers is dropped. 

9. The president is to appoint a Program Committee. 

10. The president is to appoint a Nominating Committee of three in advance of the annual 
business meeting. 

11. At the annual meeting 2 councilors to be elected or reelected, other officers to be elected 
or reelected. 

12. By-laws may be amended by all members without distinction of class of membership. 


A report on possibilities for reinvestment of funds resulting from the sale of 42 shares of 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Company Stock was submitted to the Board of Managers at 
the regular November meeting of the Society. At the January 16th meeting in 1951 the Treasurer 
was authorized to invest said funds as suggested. 

Respectfully submitted 
H. GILBert, Secretary 


SOCIOMETRY, EXPERIMENTAL METHOD AND THE 
SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


By J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute; with a preface by Gardner Murphy, 
College of the City of New York. 


& 


This is, since Moreno’s book Who Shall Survive, A New Approach to the Prob- 
lem of Human Interrelations, the first volume covering the development of 


sociometry in its historical stages from 1923 to 1951. The volume is particularly 


timely because of the new light it throws upon the political world situation. 


Professor Gardner Murphy says in the preface, “There is not, for me, the 
slightest question that sociometry—the term now being used in the widest possible : 
sense to include all of Dr. Moreno’s work—is one of the greatest vitalizing forces 


in contemporary social science.” 250 pages, $6.00 


BEACON PRESS, 25 BEACON STREET. BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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International 
Universities Press 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the publication of 
TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS: 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
A Psychoanalytic Study 

By RupOLPH M. LOEWENSTEIN 
This is certainly the most concise com- 
prehensive, dispassionate, yet deeply hu- 
mane interpretation of the attitudes of 
Christians and Jews toward each other 
—their historical development, their 
function in the life of the individual. 

$3.25 


DOGMA AND COMPULSION 
Psychoanalytic Studies of Religion 
and Myths 

By THEODOR REIK 


These classics are now available in Eng- 
lish for the first time. 


$5.00 


227 West 13 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
Please mail the books checked 


Remittance enclosed [J Send C.0.D. 0 


Please print carefully 


Please send your free catalogues [) AA 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 
DIPLOMACY 


By RAGNAR NUMELIN, Ph.D. 


Member, Scientific Society of Fin- 
land, Finnish Minister to Belgium. 


This sociological study of inter- 
tribal and international relations 
utilizes the social-anthropological 
method of investigation rather 
historical approach. Diplomacy 
is surveyed from the Babylonian 
Empire to the present day. 


FROM THE CONTENTS 
Society, Government, Law, and Custom 
Communiation during Time of War 
Stranger and Guest 
The First Diplomats 
Envoys and their Credentials 
Peacemakers and Emissaries of War 
The Green Branch 
The Right of Asylum 
Trade as Promoter of Intertribal and 

International Interests 
The Development of Diplomacy 
The Future of Diplomacy in Western 
$12.00 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 BAST 40th STREET, Desk 473 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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¢> Of Paramount Interest Today 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


By DOUGLAS L. OLIVER 


66 AN informal survey of the whole of Oceania—Australia, 

the Philippines, and the ten thousand or so islands in 
the South Pacific east of Indonesia. . . . The author deals not 
only with such matters as the varied cultures of the different 
island peoples but with the geography, geology, zoology, poli- 
tics, economics and history of the area. . . . Professor Oliver 
brings his book up to date with a discussion of the future of 
Oceania, particularly those islands the United States took 
away from Japan during and after the last war . . . a marvel 
of condensation . . . excellent.”"—-The New Yorker. Decorative 
drawings and maps by Sheila Mitchell Oliver. $5.00 


THE SCHOOL IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


By Margaret Mead, author of Male and Female, 
Coming of Age in Samoa 


MEAD analyses the changing function of the 

American school from the age of the little red school- 
house to the present. She brings her wide and varied experi- 
ence to bear on one of our most pressing problems: the 
dilemma forced on the American teacher by today’s accele- 
rated tempo—what the teacher must learn, what she must 
unlearn to prepare her pupils to face wisely an unpredictable 
future. $1.50 


At all bookstores, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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